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SCUMEB LIGHTNINa 

It was Mr. Ricardo's habit as sood as the second 
week of August came round to travel to Aix-Jes-Bains, 
in Savoy, where for five or six weeks he lived pleas- 
antly. He pretended to take the waters in the nwm- 
ing, he went for a ride in his motorK^r in the after- 
noon, he dined at the Ceicle in the evening, and spent 
an hour or two afterwards in the baccarat-rooms at 
the Villa des Ileurs. An enviable, smooth life without 
a doubt, and it is cert^n that his acquaintances envied 
him. At the same time, however, they laughed at him 
and, alas with some justice; for he was an e}uiggerated 
person. He was to be construed in the comparative. 
Everything in his life was a trifle overdone, from the 
fastidious arrangement of his necktiesto the feminine 
nice^ of Ins little dinner^rties. In age Mr. Ricardo 
was approaching the fifties; in condition he was a 
widower — a state greatly to his liking, for he avoided 
at once the irksomeness of marriage and the reproaches 
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AT THE VILLA ROSE 

just); levdled at the bochdor; finally, he wu rich, ha.r- 
ing ftinaned a fortune in Mincing Lane, which he had 
iovested in profitable securities. 

Ten years of ease, however, had not altogether 
oUiterated in him the businefls look. Iliough he 
lounged from January to December, fae lounged widi 
die air of a financier taking a holiday; and wh^i he 
vinted, as he frequently did, the studio of a painter, a 
stnnger would have hesitated to decide whether he bad 
been drawn thithw by a love of art or by the possibility 
of an inTestment. Hia "acquaintances" have been 
mentioned, and the word is suitable. For while he 
mingled in many circles he stood aloof from all. He 
affected the company of artists, by whom he was 
regarded as one ambitious to become a connoisseur; 
and amongst the youngs business mot, who had never 
dealt widi him, he earned the disrespect reserved for 
ibe dilettante. If he had a grief, it was that he had 
discovered no great man who in retuni for practical 
favours would engrave his memory in brass. He was a 
Mteoenas without a Horace, an Ead of Southampton 
vrithout a Shakespeare. In a word, Aix4es-Bains in 
the season was the very place for him; and never for 
a moment did it occur to him that he was here to be 
dq>ped in a^tadons, and hurried from ezdtemoit to 
exdtement llie beau^ of the littk town, the crowd 
of well-dressed and agreeable people, the rose-coloured 
life of the place, all made thdr Kppeai to him. But it 
4 
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SUMMER LIGHTNING 

was the WUSk des Fleurs whicb brouglit him to Aix. 
Not that he pUjred for anything more than an occa- 
sional louia; nor, on the other hand, waa he merely a 
cold lookeron. He had a bank-note or two in his 
podcet on most evenings at the sendee of the victims of 
the tables. But the pleasure to hia curious and dilet- 
tante mind lay in the apectade of the battle whicJi waa 
waged ni^t after ni^t between raw nature and good 
manners. It waa extraoidimuy to him how conatandy 
manners prevailed, lliere were, however, ezceptiona. 
For instance. On the first evening of thia particular 
visit he found the rooma hot, and sauntered out into the 
little semidicular garden at the back. He sat there for 
half an hour under a flawless sky of stars watching the 
people come and go in the li^t of the electric lamps, and 
af^rectating the gowns and jewds of tlie women with 
the eye of a connoisseur; and then into this stariit quiet 
dieie came suddenly a flash of vivid life. A girl in a 
soft, fiingii^ hock of white satin darted swifdy from 
the rooms and flung heiself nervously upon a bendi. 
She could not, to Ricardo's thinking, be more than 
twenty years of age. ^le was certunly quite young. 
Tlie supple slendemess of her figure proved it, and he 
had moreover caught a glimpse, aa ahe rushed out, of a 
fresh and veiy pretty foce; but he had lost si^t of it now. 
For the giri wore a big Uat^ satin hat with a broad 
brim, from iriiidi a cou{Je of iriiite ostridi feathers 
curved over at the back, and in the shadow of that hat 
5 
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AT THE VILLA ROSE 

her face was masked. All that he could see was a pair 
of long diamond eaidrops, which sparkled and trembled 
as she moved her head — and that she did constantly. 
Now she stared moodily at the ground; now she flung 
herself back; then ^e twisted nervously to the right, 
and then a moment afterwards to the left; and then 
again she stared in front of her, swinging a satin slipper 
backwards and forwards against the pavement with the 
petulance of a child. All her movements were spa»- 
modic; she was on the verge of hysteria. Ricardo was 
expecting her to burst into tears, when she sprang up 
and as swiftly as she had come she hurried back into 
the rooms. "Summer lightning," thought Mr. Ricardo. 

Near to him a woman sneered, and a man said, 
pityingly: "Sbe was pretty, that little one. It is re- 
grettable that she has lost" 

A few minutes afterwards Ricaido finished his dgsr 
and strolled back into the rooms, making his way to the 
big table just on the right hand of the entrance, where 
the play as a rule runs high. It was dearly runnii^ 
high to-night For so deep a crowd thronged about 
the (able that Ricardo could only by standing on tiptoe 
see the faces of the players. Of the banker he could 
not catch a glimpse. But though the crowd remained, 
its units were constantly changing, and it was not long 
before Ricardo found himself standing in the front rank 
of the spectators, just behind the players seated in the 
chairs. The oval green table was spread out beneath 
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him littered with bank-notes. Ricardo turned his eyes 
to the left, and saw seated at the middle of the table 
the man who was holding the bank. Ricardo recc^- 
nised him with a start of surprise. He was a young 
Englishman, Harry Wethermill, who, after a brilliant 
career at Oxford and at Munich, had so turned his 
scientific genius to account that he had made a f<ntune 
for himself at the age of twenty-eight 

He sat at the table with the indifferent look of the 
habitual player upcai his cleanly chiselled face. But 
it was plain that his good fortune stayed at his elbow 
to-night, for opposite to him the croupier was arrang- 
ing with extraordinary deftness piles of bank-notes in 
the order of their value. The bank was winning heav- 
ily. Even as Ricardo looked WetlienniU turned up 
" a natural," and the croupier swq>t in the stakes from 
either side. 

" Faites vos jeuz, messieurs. Le jeu est fait?" the 
croupier cried, all in a breath, and repeated the words. 
Wethermill waited with his hand upon the wooden 
frame in which the cards were stacked. He glanced 
round the table while the stakes were being laid upon 
the cloth, and suddenly hb face flashed from languor 
into interest. AJmost opposite to him a small, white- 
^oved hand holding a five-louis note was thrust for- 
ward between the shoulders of two men seated at the 
table. Wethermill leaned forward and shook his head 
with a smile. With a gesture he refused the stake. 
7 
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But he WHS too tftte. The fingen of the hand had 
opened, the oote flutta«d dowo od to the doth, Uie 
money was staked. 

At once he leaned back in his chair. 

" n 7 a une suite," he said quietly. He reUn- 
quished the bask rather than play against that five- 
loub note. Tie stakes were taken up by their owners. 

lie croupier began to count WethennUI's win- 
ninga, and Ricardo, curious to know irfu»e small, 
delicately gloved hand it was iriiich had brought the 
game to so abrupt a termination, leaned forward. He 
recogniaed the young girl in the i^te satin dress and 
the big bladt hat iriiose nerves had got the better of 
her a few minutes since in the gaiden. He saw her 
DOW clearly, and thouf^t her of an entrancing loveli- 
ness. She WHS moderately tall, fair of skin, with a fresh 
colouring uptm her dieeks wiuch she owed to nothing 
but ha youth. Her hair was of a light brown with a 
sheen upoa it, her forehead broad, her eyes daik and 
wonderfully dear. But there was something more tiiian 
hw beau^ to attract him. He had a strong belief that 
smnewhere, some wiuie ago, he had already seen her. 
And this belief grew and haunted him. He was still 
THgudy puzzling his bruns to fix the place when the 
croupier finished his reckoning. 

"There aie two thousand louis in the bank," he 
cried. "Who will take on the bank for two thou- 
sand louis?" 
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SUMMER LIGHTNING 

No one, however, was Trilling. A fireab bank was 
put up tor sale, and WethcaioiU, still sitting in the 
dealer's chair, bought it. He spoke at once to an 
attendant, and the man slipped round the table, and, 
forcing his way through die crowd, carried a message 
to the f^l in the black hat. She looked towards 
Wethermill and smiled; and the smile made her face 
a miracle of tenderness. Then she disappeared, and 
in a few moments Ricardo saw a way open in the 
throng behind the banker, and she appeared agtuu 
only a yard or two away, just behind Wethermill. He 
turned, and taking her hand into his, shook it chid- 

" I couldn't let you play against me, Celia," he 
said, in English; " my luck's too good to-night So 
you shall be my partner instead. I'll put in the capital 
and well share the winnings." 

The girl's face flushed rosfly. Her band still lay 
clasped in his. She made no effort to withdraw it. 

" I couldn't do that," she ezdaimed. 

"Why not?" said he. "Seel" and loosening her 
fingets he took from them the five-louis note and 
tossed it over to the croupier to be added to his bank. 
" Now you can't help yourself. We're partners." 

Ilie gbl laughed, and the company at the table 
smiled, half in sympathy, half with amusement A 
cbiur was brought for her, and she sat down behind 
WethermQl, her Ups parted, her face joyous with 
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CKcitement. But all at once Wetfiennill's luck deaerted 
him. He renewed hia bank three times, and had lost 
the greater part of his winnings when be had dealt the 
cards through. He took a fourth bank, and rose troni 
that, too, a loser. 

" That's enough, Celia," he said. " Let us go out 
into the garden; it will be cooler there." 

" I have taken your good luck awaj," said the girl 
remoisefuUy. Wethennill put his arm through hers. 

" You'll have to take yourself away before you can 
do that," he answered, and the couple walked together 
out of Ricardo's hearing. 

Ricardo was left to wonder about Celia. She was 
just one of those problems which made Aix-les-Bains 
ao unfailingly attractive to him. She dwelt in some 
street of Bohemia; so much, was clear, lie frankness 
of her pleasure, of her excitement, and even of her dis- 
tress proved it. She passed from one to the other 
while you could deal a pack of cards. She was at no 
pains to wear a mask. Moreover, ^e was a young 
girl of nineteen or twenty, running about those rooms 
alone, as unembarrassed as if she had beea at home. 
There was the free use, too, of Christian names. Cer- 
tainly she dwelt in B<^emia. But it seemed to Ricardo 
that she could pass in any company and yet not be 
overpassed. She would look a little more picturesque 
than most girls of her age, and she was certainly a good 
deal more toignte than many, and she had the French- 
1« 
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woman's knack of putting on her clothes. But those 
would be all the differences, leaving out the frank- 
ness. Ricardo wondered in what street of Bohemia 
she dwelt. He wondered still more when he saw her 
Bg^n half an hour afterwards at the entrance to the 
Villa des Fleurs. She came down the long hall with 
Harry WethermiU at her side. The couple were walk- 
ing slowly, and talking as they walked with so com- 
plete an absorption in each other that they were una- 
ware of their surroundings. At the bottom of the 
stq>s a stout woman of fifty-five over-jewelled, and 
overnJiessed and raddled with paint, watched their 
approach with a smile of good^umoured amusement. 
When they came near enough to hear she said in 
French: 

" Well, Cdie, are you ready to go home?" 

The girl looked up with a start. 

" Of course, madame," she said, with a certain sub- 
missiveness which surprised Ricardo. " I hope I hare 
not kept you waiting." 

She ran to the cloak-room, and came back agaia 
with her cloak. 

"Good-bye, Hany," she said, dwelling upon fais 
name and looking out upon him with soft and smiling 
eyes. 

" I shall see you to-morrow evening," he said, 
holding her hand. Again she let it stay within his 
keying, but she frowned, and a sudden gravity settled 
11 
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like a cloud upon her face. She turned to the elder 
woman with a aort of appeal. 

" No, I do not think we shall be here to-morrow, 
shall we, madame? " she said reluctantly. 

" Of course not," said madame briskly. *' You 
hare not foi;gotten what we have planned? No, we 
shall not be here to-morrow; but the night after — ^yes." 

Cdia turned back again to Wethermill. 

" Yes, we have plans (or to-morrow," she said, 
with a very wistful note of ngnt in her voice; and 
seeing that madame was already at the door, she bent 
forward and said tiBoidly, " But the night after I 
shall want you." 

" I shall thank you for wanting me," Wethermill 
rejoined; and the girl tore her hand away and ran up 
the steps. 

Hany Wethermill returned to the rooms. Mr. 
Ricardo did not follow him. He was too busy with 
the tittle problem which had been presented to him 
that night What could that giri, he asked himself, 
have in common with the raddled woman she addressed 
90 re^tectf ully ? Indeed, there had been a note of 
more than respect in her voice, lliere had been 
something of affection. Again Mr. Ricardo found 
himself wondering in what street in Bohemia Celia 
dwelt — and as he walked up to the hotel there came yet 
other questions to amuse him. 

" Why," he asked, " could neither Celia nor madame 
12 
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come to the Villa des Fleuis to-morrow night ? What 
are the plans they have made 7 And what was it in 
those plans which had hiought the sudden gravity and 
reluctance into Celia's face? " 

Ricardo had reason to remember those questions 
during the next few days, though he only idled with 
them now. 
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It was on a Monday evening that Ricardo saw 
Hany Wethermill and the ^rl Celia together. On 
&e Tuesday he saw Wethermill in the rooms alone and 
had some talk with him. 

Wethermill was not playing that night, and about 
ten o'clock the two men left the Villa des Fleurs to- 
gether. 

" Which way do you goT " asked Wethermill. 

" Up the hill to the Hotel Majestic," said Ricardo. 

" We go together, then. I, too, am staying there," 
said the young man, and they climbed the steep streets 
together. Ricardo was dying to put some questions 
about Wethermill's young friend of the night before, 
but discieUon kept him reluctantly silent. They chatted 
for a few moments in the hall upon indifferent topics 
and so separated for the night. Mr. Ricardo, however, 
was to learn something more of Celia the next morn- 
ing; for while he was fixing his tie before the mirror 
Wethermill burst into his dressing-room. Mr. Ricardo 
forgot his curiosi^ in tlie surge of hb indignation. 
Such an iova^on was an unprecedented outrage upon 
the gende tenor of his life. The business of the mom- 
14 
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ing toilette was sacied. To interrupt it carried a subtle 
suggestion of anarchy. Where was his valet T Where 
was Charies, who should liave guarded the door like 
the custodian of a chapel ? 

" 1 cannot speak to you for at least another half- 
honr," said Mr. Ricardo, sternly. 

But Harry Wethermill was out of breath and shak- 
ily with agitation. 

" I can't wait," he cried, with a passionate appeal. 
" I have got to see you. You must hdp me, Mr. 
Ricardo — ^you must, indeed) " 

Ricardo spun round upon his heel. At firat he had 
thought that the help wanted was the help usually 
wanted at Aix-les-Bains. A glance at Wethemull's 
face, however, and the rin^ng note of anguish in his 
voice, told him that the thought was wrong. Mr. 
Ricardo slipped out of his affectations as out of a loose 
coat " What has hi^pened f " he asked quietly. 

" Something terrible." With shaking fingers Weth- 
ermill held out a newspaper. "Read it," he said. 

It was a special edition of a local newspaper, Le 
Jowiud de Savoie, and it bore the date of that morning. 

" They are crying it m the streets," said Wethermill. 
"Read!" 

A short paragraph was printed in large black letters 
on the first page, and leaped to tJie eyes. 

"Late last night," it ran, "an appalling murder 

was committed at the Villa Rose, on the road to Lac 

15 
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BourgeL Mme. Camille Dauvray, an elderly, ricli 
woman who waa well known at Aix, and had occupied 
the villa every summer for the last few years, was dis- 
covered on the fioor of her salon, fully dressed and 
brutally strangled, while upstairs, her maid, Hdtoe 
Vauquier, was found in bed, chloroformed, with her 
hands tied securely behind her back. At the time 
of going to press she had not recovered consciousness, 
but the doctor, Emile Peytin, b in attendance upon 
her, and it is boped that she will be able shortly to 
throw some light on this dastardly affair. The police 
are properly redcent as to the detiuts of the crime, 
but the following statement may be accepted widiout 
hesitation : 

" The murder was discovered at twdve o'dock at 
night by the sergentrde-ville Perrichet, to whose iotel- 
ligence more than a word of praise is due, and it is obvi- 
ous tiom the absence of all marics upoD the door and 
windows that the murderer was admitted from withia 
the villa. Meanwhile Mme. Dauvray's motoi^atr has 
disappeared, and with it a young Englishwoman lAo 
came to Aix with her as her companion. The motive 
of the crime leaps to die eyes. Mme. Dauvray was 
ftunous in Aix for her jewels, which she wore with too 
little prudence. The condition of the house shows 
that a careful search was made for them, and they have 
dis^ipeated. It is anticipated that a description ot 
the young En^ishwoman, with a reward for her appte* 
16 
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faension, will be issued immediately. And it is not too 
mudi to hope that the citizens of Aix, and indeed of 
France, will be cleared of all participation in so crud 
and sinister a crime." 

Ricardo read through the paragraph with a growing 
consternation, and laid the paper upon tusdressing-table. 

" It is infamous," cried WethermUl passionatdy. 

" llie young Englishwoman is, I suppose, your 
hiend Miss Celia T " said Ricardo dowly. 

Wetheimill started forward. 

" You know her, then ? " he cried in amazement. 

" No; but I saw her with you in the rooms. I heard 
you caU her by that name." 

"You saw us together?" exclaimed Wethermill. 
" llien you can understand how infamous the sugges- 
tion is." 

But Ricardo had seen the giil h^f an hour before he 
had seen her with Harry Wethermill. He could not 
but vividly remember the picture of her as she flung 
herself on to the bench in the garden in a moment of 
hysteria, and petulantly kicked a satin slipper back- 
wards and forwards against the stones. She was 
young, she was pret^, she had a charm of freshness, 
but— but — strive against it as he would, this picture 
in the recollection began more and more to wear a sin- 
isto- aspect He remembered some words spoken by 
a stranger. " She is pretty, that little one. It Is 
r^prettable that ^e has lost" 
17 
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Mr. Ricardo arranged his tie with even a great» 
ddibemtion thao he usuallj employed. 

" And Mme. Dauvrftj? " he asked. " Sbe was the 
stout woman with whom your young friend went 
away ? " 

" Yes," said Wetherrnill. 

Ricardo tamed round from the minor. 

" What do you want me to do? " 

" Hanaud is at Aix. He is the deretcet of the 
French detectives. You know him. He dined with 
you once." 

It was Mr. Ricardo '9 practice to collect celebrities 
round his dtnner>table, and at one such gathering 
Hanaud and WetheimiU had been present togeth«-. 

" You wish me to approach him T " 

" At onoe." 

" It is a delicate position," said Ricardo. " Here is 
a man in chai^ of a case of murder, and we are qtiiedy 
to go to him " 

To his relief Wetherrnill interrupted him. 
. " No, DO," he cried; " he is not in charge of the 
case. He is on his holiday. I read of his arrival two 
days ago in the newspaper. It was stated that he came 
for rest. What I want is that he should take charge 
of the case." 

Tbe superb con&dence of Wetherrnill shook Mr. 
Ricardo for a moment, but his recollections were too 
dear. 

18 
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" You are going out of your way to laundi the 
acutest of Frendi detectives in search of thb giri. 
Are you wise, Wethermill ? " 

Wethennill sprang up from his chair in desperation. 

" You, too, think her guilty! You have seen her. 
You think her guil^ — like this detestable newspaper, 
like the police." 

" Like the police ? " asked Ricardo sharply. 

" Yes," aaid Harry Wethermill sullenly. " As soon 
as I saw that rag I ran down to the villa. The police 
are in possession. They would not let me into the 
garden. But I talked with one of them. Hiey, too, 
think that she let in the murderers." 

Ricardo took a turn across the room. Then he 
came to a stop in front of Wethermill. 

" IJsten to me," he said solemnly. " I saw this giil 
half an hour before I saw you. She rushed out into 
the garden. She flung herscU on to a bench. She 
could not sit still. She was hysterical. You know 
what that means. She had been losing, lliat's point 
number one." 

Mr. Ricardo ticked it off upon his finger. 

" She ran back into the rooms. You asked her to 
share the winnings of your bank. She consented 
eageriy. And you lost TTiat's point number two. A 
little later, as she was going away, you asked her 
whether she would be in the rooms the next night — 
yesterday night — the night when the murder was com- 
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mitted. Her face clouded over. She heutated. She 
became more than grave. There was a distinct im- 
pression as though she shrank from the contemplation 
of what it was proposed she should do on the next 
nif^L And then she answeted you, ' No, we have 
other plans.' That's number three." And Mr. Ri- 
cardo ticked off his third point 

" Now," he asked, " do you still ask me to lauach 
Hanaud upon the case ? " 

" Yes, and at once," cried Wethermill. 

Ricardo called for his hat and his stick. 

" You know where Hanaud is staying ? " he asked. 

" Yes," replied Wethermill, and he led Ricardo to 
an unpretentious little hotel in the centre of the (own. 
Ricardo sent in his nune, and the two visitors were 
immediately shown into a small sitting-room, where 
M. Hanaud was enjoying his morning chocolate. He 
was stout and broad-shouldered, with a full and 
almost heavy face. In his morning suit at his break- 
fast-table he looked like a prosperous comedian. 

He came forward widi a smile of welcome, extend- 
ing both his hands to Mr. Ricardo. 

" Ah, my good friend," he said, " it is pleasant to 
see you. And Mr. Wethermill," he exclaimed, hold- 
ing a hand out to the young inventor. 

" You remember me, then t " said Wethermill 
gladly. 

" It is my profession to remember people," said 
20 
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Hanaud, with a laugh. " You were at that amusing 
dinnerparty of Mr. Ricardo's in Grosvenor Square." 

" Monsieur," said Wethennill, " I have come to ask 
your help." 

The note of appeal in his voice was loud. M. 
Hanaud drew up a chair by the window and motioned 
to Wethennill to take it. He pointed to another, with 
a bow of invitatioa to Mr. Ricardo. 

"Let me hear," he said gravdy. 

"It is the murder of Mme. Dauvray," said Wether- 
milL 

Hanaud started. 

"And in what way, mon»eur," he asked, "are you 
interested in the murder of Mme. Dauvray f" 

"Her companion," said Wethermill, "the young 
English girl — she is a great friend of mine." 

Hanaud's face grew stem. Then came a sparkle of 
anger in his ^es. 

"And what do you wish me to do, monsieur?" he 
asked coldly. 

"You are upon your holiday, M. Hanaud. I wish 
you — no, I implore you," Wethermill cried, his voice 
ringing with passion, " to take up this case, to discover 
die truth, to find out what has become of Celia." 

Hanaud leaned back in his chair with his hands 
upon die arms. He did not take his eyes from Harry 
Wethermill, but the anger died out of them. 

"Monsieur," he sud, "I do not know what your 
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procedure is id England. But in France a detectire 
does not take up a case or leave it alone according to 
his pleasure. We are only servants. This affair is 
in the hands of M. Fleuriot, the Juge d'Instniction 
of Aix." 

" But if you offered him your help it would be wel- 
comed," cried Wethermill. "And to me that would 
mean so much. Here would be no bungling. There 
would be no waste of time. Of that one would be sure." 

Hanaud shook his head gently. His eyes were sof tr 
ened now by a look of pity. Suddenly he stretched 
out a forefinger. 

"You have, perhaps, a photograph of the young lady 
in that card-caae in your breast-pocket." 

Wethermill flushed red, and, drawing out the card- 
case, handed the portrait to Hanaud. Hanaud looked 
at it carefully for a few moments. 

"It was taken lately, here?" he asked. 

"Yes; for me," replied Wethermill quietly. 

"And it is a good likeness?" 

"Very." 

"How long have you known this Mile. C^ief" he 
asked. 

Wethermill looked at Hanaud with a certain defiance. 

"For a fortnight" 

Hanaud raised his eyebrows. 

"You met her here?" 

"Yes." 
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"In the rooms, I suppose 1 Not at the house of one 
of your friendst" 

"That Is so," aiud Wethermill quietly. "A friend 
of mine who had met her in Paris introduced me to her 
at my request" 

Hanaud handed back the portrait and drew forward 
hb chair nearer to WetbermiU. His face bad grown 
friendly. He spoke with a tone of respect 

" Monsieur, I know something of you. Our friend, 
Mr. Ricardo, told me your history; I asked him for it 
when I saw you at his dinner. You are of those about 
whom one does ask qu^tions, and I know that you are 
not a romantic boy, but who shall say that he is safe 
from the appeal of beauty? I have seen women, 
monsieur, for whose purity of soul I would myself have 
stood security, condemned for complicity in brutal 
crimes on evidence that could not be gainsaid; and I 
have known them turn foul-mouthed, and hideous to 
look upon, the moment after their just sentence baa 
been pronounced." 

"No doubt, monsieur," s^d Wethermill, with per- 
fect quietude. " But Celta Harland is not one of those 
women," 

"I do not now say that she is," said Hanaud. "But 
the Juge d'Instruction here has already sent to me to 
ask for my assistance, and I refused. I replied that I 
was just a good bourgeois enjoying his holiday. Still 
it is difficult quite to forget one's profession. It was 
23 
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the Commissaire of Police who came to me, and natu- 
rsltj I talked with him for a litde while. The caae is 
dark, monsieur, I warn you." 

"How dark?" asked Hany Wethermill. 

"I will tell you," said Hanaud, drawing hb duur 
still closer to the young man. "Understand this in 
the first place. There was an accomplice within the 
villa. Some one let the murderers in. There is no 
ago of an entrance being forced; no lock was picked, 
there is no mark of a thumb on any panel, no sign of a 
bolt b^ng forced. There was an accomplice within 
the house. We start from thaL" 

Wethermill nodded his head sullenly. Ricardo 
drew his chair up towards the others. But Hanaud 
was not at that moment interested in Ricardo. 

"Well, then, let us see who there are in Mme. Dau- 
vray's household. The list is not a long one. It was 
Mme. OauTray's habit to take her luncheon and her 
dinner at the restaurants, and her maid was all that 
she required to get ready her 'petit dejeuner' in the 
morning and her 'siiop' at night Let us take the 
members of the household one by one. There is first 
the diaufFeur, Henri Servettaz. He was not at the 
villa last night He came back to it early this morn- 
ing." 

"Abl" said Ricardo, in a significant excWiation. 

Wethermill did not stir. He sat still as a stone, with a 

face deadly white and eyes burning upon Hanaud's face. 
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"But wut," said Haoaud, holding up a warning 
hand to Ricardo. "Servettaz was in Chamb&y, where 
his parents live. He travelled to Chamb^iy by the 
two-o'dock train yesterday. He was with them in the 
afternoon. He went with them to a caf^ in the ferening'.. 
Moreover, eariy this morning the maid, H^^ne Vau' 
quier, was able to i^>eak a few wolds in answer to s 
question. She s^d Servettaz was in Chamb^ry. She 
gave his address. A telephone message was sent to the 
police in that town, and Servettaz was found in bed. 
I do not say that it is impossible that Servettaz was 
concerned in Ae crime, lliat we shall see. But it is 
quite dear, I think, that it was not he ^o op«ied the 
house to the murderers, for he was at Chamb^ry in 
the evening, and the murd^' was already discovered 
here by midnight. Moreover — it Is a small point — he 
lives, not in the house, but over the garage in a comer 
of the garden. Then beades the chauffeur there was 
a duuwoman, a woman of Aiz, who came each morn- 
ing at seven and left in the evening at seven or dght 
Sometimes she would stay later if the maid was alone in 
the house, for the maid is nervous. But she left last night 
before nine — there is evidence of that — and the murder 
did not take place until afterwards. That is also a fact, 
not a conjecture. We can leave the dfiaiwoman, who 
for the rest has the best of characters, out of our calcula- 
tions. There remain then, die maid, HS^ne Vauquier, 
And" — he shrugged his shoulders — "Mile. Cdie." 
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Hanaud readiecl out for the matches and lit a <nga- 
rette. 

"Let OS take fiist the maid, H^^e Vauquier. 
Forty jrears old, a Nomumdy peasant woman — they 
are not bad people, the Normandy peasants, mon- 
sieur — avaricious, no doubt, but on the whole honest 
And most respectable. We know aomething of H^^e 
Vauquier, monsieur. Seel" and he took up a sheet of 
paper from the table. Hie paper was folded len^- 
wise, written upon only on the inade. "I have some 
details here. Our police system is, I think, a little more 
complete than yours in England. Hfl^ne Vauquier has 
SN^ed Mme. Dauvray for seven years. She has been 
ttie confidential tri^Ml nther than the maid. And 
Doark this, M. WeUiermitll During those seres years 
how many of^rtunities has she had of conniving at 
last ni^t's crime? She was found chloroformed and 
bound, rniere is no doubt that she was chloroformed. 
Upon that pcnnt Dr. Peytin is quite, quite certain. He 
saw her before she recovered consciousness. She was 
violendy sick on awakening. She sank again into 
unconsciousness. She is only now in a natural sleep. 
Besides those people, there is Mile. C^e. Of her, 
monaeuT, nothing ia known. You yoursdf know nodi- 
ing of her. She cones suddenly to Aix as the com- 
panion of Mme. Dauvray — a young and pretty English 
girl. How did she become the companion of Mme. 
Dauvray?" 
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Wethertnill stirred uneasily is his seat. His iaot 
flushed. To Mr. Ricardo that had been from the 
beginning the most interesting problem of the case. 
Was he to have the answer now 7 

"I do not know," answered WeAennill, with some 
beatation, and then it seemed that be was at once 
ashamed of hia hesitation. His accent gathered 
strength, and in a low but ringing voice, be added: 
"But I say this. You have told me, M. Hanaud, of 
women who looked innocent and were guil^. But 
you know also of women and giris who can live un- 
tainted and unspoilt amidst surroundings which are 
suspicious." 

Hanaud listened, but he neither agreed nor denied. 
He took up a second slip of paper. 

"I shall tell you something now of Mme. Dauvray," 
he said. "We will not take up her early history. It 
mi^t not be edifying and, poor woman, she is dead. 
Let us not go back beyond her marriage seventeen 
yeais ago to a wealthy manufacturer of Nancy, whom 
abe had met in Paris. Seven years ago M. Dauvray 
died, leaving his widow a very rich woman. She had 
a passion for jewellery, which she was now able to 
gratify. Stie collected jewels. A famous necklace, 
a well-known stone — she was not, as you say, happy 
till she got iL She had a fortune in precious stones— 
oh, but a laige fortune! By the ostentation of her 
jewels she paraded her wealth here, at Monte Carlo, 
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in Paris. Besides that, she was kindJiearted and 
most impressionable. Finally, she was, like so many 
of her class, superatiUous to the df^pee of folly." 

Suddenly Mr. Ricardo started in his chair. Supe^ 
stitiousi The word was a sudden light upon his 
darkness. Now he knew what had peiplexed him 
during the last two days. Clearly — too clearly — he 
lemembeied where he had seen Celia Harland, and 
when. A picture rose before his eyes, and it seemed 
to strengthen like a film in a derdoping-dish as Ha> 
naud continued: 

"Very w^I take Mme. Dauvray as we find her — 
lidi, ostentaUous, easily taken by a new face, generous, 
and foolishly superstitious — and you have in her a liv- 
ing provocation to every n^e. By a hundred instances 
she proclaimed hersdf a dupe. She threw down a 
chailenge to every criminal to come and rob her. For 
seven years H^%ne Vauquier stands at her elbow and 
protects her from serious trouble. Suddenly there is 
added to her — ^your young fnend, and she is robbed 
and murdered. And, follow this, M. Wethermill, our 
thieves are, I think, more brutal to their victims than 
is the case with you." 

Wethennill shut his eyes in a spasm of pain and 
die pallor of his face increased. 

"Suppose that Celia were one of the victims?" he 
cried in a stifled voice. 

Hanaud glanced at him with a look of commiseration. 
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"Tha.t periiaps we shall aee," he aoid. "But vhat 
I meant was this. A stranger tike MUe. C^lie might 
be the accomplice in such a crime as the crime of the 
Villa Rose, meaning only lobbeiy. A stranger might 
only have discovered too late that murder would be 
added to the theft" 

Meanwhile, in strong, dear colours, Ricardo's pic- 
ture stood out before hts eyes. He was startled hj 
hearing Wethermill say, in a firm voice: 

"My friend Ricaido has something to add to what 
you have sud." 

"II" exclaimed Ricardo. How in the world could 
Wethermill know of that clear picture in hia 
mind? 

"Yea. You saw Celia Hailand on the evening 
before the murder." 

Ricardo stared at his friend. It seemed to him 
that Harry Wethermill had gone out of his mind. 
Here he was corroborating the suspicions of the police 
by facts — damning and incontrovertible facts. 

"Od die ni^t before die murder," continued 
Wethermill quiedy, "Celia Hailand lost mon^ at-the 
baccarat-table. Ricardo saw her in the garden behind 
the rooms, and she was hysterical. Later on that 
same night he saw her again with me, and he heard 
what she said. I asked her to come to tbe rooms on 
tlie next evening — ^yesterday, the nigbt of the crime — 
and her face changed, and she said, 'No, we have 
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other pUns for to-monow. But the night after I 
shall want 70U.' " 

Hanaud sprang up from his chair. 

"And you t^ me these two thingsl" he cried. 

"Yes," said Wethermill. "You were kind enough 
to say to me I was not a romandc boj. I am not. I 
can face facts." 

Hanaud stared at his companion for a few moments. 
Then, with a remarkable air of consideration, he 
bowed. 

"You have won, monsieur," he sud. "I will take 
up this case. But," and his face grew stern and he 
brought his fist down upon the table with a bang, "I 
shall follow it to the end now, be the consequences 
bitter as death to ^u." 

"That is what I wish, monsieur," said Wethermill. 

Hanaud locked up the slips of paper in his letter^ 
case. Then he went out of the room and letumed 
in a few minutes. 

"We will begin at the beginning," he said briskly. 
" I have tdephoned to the Dep6t. Perrichet, the sei^ 
gent-de-ville who discovered the crime, will be here 
at once. We will walk down to the villa with him, and 
on the waj he shall tell us exactly what he discovered 
and how he discovered it. At the villa we ^11 find 
Mon»eur ileuriot, the Juge d'InstructioD, who has 
already begun his examination, and the Commissaire 
of Police. In company with them ire will io^iect the 
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vOht. Except for die removal of Mme. DauvTay*3 
body from the aalon to her bedroom and the openii^ 
of the windows, the house remains exacdy as it was." 

" We may oome with you 7 " cried Harry Wethermill 
eagely. 

" Yes, on one condition — (fast you ask no questions, 
and answer none unless I put them to you. Listen, 
watdi, examine — but no intemiptional" 

Hanaud's manner had alb^ther dianged. It was 
now authoritative and alert . He turned to Ricardo. 

" You will swear to what you saw in the garden uid 
to the words you heard?" he asked. '"ITiey are im- 
portant." 

"Yea," sud Ricardo. 

But he kept silence about that dear picture in his 
mind which to him seemed no less important, no less 



The Assembly HaU at Leamington, a crowded 
audience diiefly of ladies, a platform at one end on 
i^ch a black cal»net stood. A man, erect and with 
something of the soldier in his bearing, led forward a 
giri, pretty and fuivhaired, idio wore a black velvet 
dress with a long, sweeping trun. She movedlike one 
in a dream. Some half-dozen people from the audience 
dimbed on to the platform, tied thu giri's hands with 
tape behind her badt, and sealed the tape. She was 
led to the cabinet, and in full view of the audience fast- 
emed to a bench. Then the door of the cabinet was 
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dosed, the people upon the platform descended into 
the body of the hall, and the lights were turned very 
low. The audience sat in suspense, and then abruptly 
in the silence and the Harlrnpag there came the rattle 
of a tambourine from the empty platform. Rappinga 
and knockings seemed to flicker round the panels of 
the hall, and in the [dace where the door of the cabinet 
should be there appeared a splash of mis^ vdiiteness. 
"Die whiteness shaped itself dimly into the figure of a 
woman, a face dark and Eft^tem became visible, and 
a deep voice spoke in a chant of the Nile and Antony. 
Tlien the vision faded, the tambourines and cymbab 
rattled again. The lights were turned up, the door 
of the cabinet thrown open, and the giri in the black 
velvet dress was seen fastened upon the bench within. 

It was a spiritualistic performance at which Julius 
Ricardo had been present two years ago. The young, 
fairJuured girl in black velvet, the medium, was 
C£lia Harland. 

Iluit was the picture which was in Ricardo's mind, 
and Hanaud's description of Mme. Dauvray made a 
terrible commentary upon it. " Easily taken by a new 
face, generous, and (oolisl^y superstitious, a living 
provocadoD to every n^e." Those were the words, 
and here was a beautiful giri of twenty versed in those 
very tricks of imposture which would make Mme, 
Dauvray her natural prey t 

Ricardo looked at Wethennill, doubtful wbediw he 
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diould tell what he knew of Celia Harland or not. But 
before he had dedded a knock came upon the door. 

"Here b Peuichet," aaid Hanaud, taking up his hat. 
"We will go dovD to the Wis Boae." 
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perrichet's stort 

Perrichet was a young, thick-set maa, with a red, 
fiur face, and a moustadie and hair so pale in colour 
that they were almost silver. He came into the room 
with an air of importance. 

"Ahal" said Hanaud, with a malicious smile. 
"You went to bed late last night, my friend. Yet 
you were up eariy enough to read the newspaper. 
Well, I am to have the booour of being associated with 
jou in this case." 

Perrichet twiried his cap awkwardly and blushed. 

"Monsieur b pleased to laugh at me," he said. 
"But it was not I who called myself int^ligent 
Though indeed I would like to be so, for the good God 
knows I do not look it." 

Haoaud dappled him on the shoulder. 

"TTien congratulate yourself I It is a great advan- 
tage to be intelligent and not to look it. We shall get 
on famously. Comet" 

llie four men descended the stairs, and as they 
walked towards the villa Ferridiet related, concisely 
and clearly, his experience of the ni^t. 

"I passed the gate of the villa about half-^ast nine," 

he said. '"Die gate was dosed. Above the wail and 
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budiea of the garden I saw a bright light in the loom 
upon the first floor which faces the road at the south- 
western conrn of the villa. The lower windows I 
could not see. More than an hour afterwards I came 
back, and as I passed the villa again I noticed that 
there was now no li^t in the room upon the first floor, 
but that the gate was open. I thereupon went into the 
garden, and, pulling the gate, let it swing to and latcfa. 
But it occurred to me as I did so that there might be 
visilois at the villa who had not yet left, and for whom 
the gate had been set open. I accordingly followed 
the drive which winds round to the front door. The 
front door is not on the side of the villa which faces 
the road, but at the back. When I came to the open 
space where the carnages turn, I saw that the house 
was in complete darkness, lliere were wooden lat- 
ticed doors to the long windows on the ground floor, 
and these were closed. I tried one to make certain, 
and found the fastenings secure. The other windows 
upon that floor were shuttered. No light Reamed 
anywhere. I then left the garden, dosing the gate 
behind me. I heard a clock strike the hour a few min- 
utes afterwards, ao that I con be sure of the time. It 
was now eleven o'dock. I came round a third time 
an hour after, and to my astonishment I found the gate 
once more open. I had left it closed and the house 
shut up and dark. Now it stood open I I looked up 
to the windows and I saw that in a room on the 
35 
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second floor, dose beoeath the roof, a light was burn- 
ing brightly. That room bad been darit an hour 
before. I stood and watched the light for a few 
minutes, thinking that I should see it suddenly go 
out But it did not: it burned quite steadily. Iliis 
light and the gate c^>ened and reopened aroused my 
suspicions. I went again into the garden, but this 
time with greater caution. It was a clear night, and, 
although there was no moon, I could see without the 
aid of my lantern. I stole quietly along the drive. 
When I came round to the front door, I noticed imme- 
diately that the Gutters of one of the ground-floor 
windows were swung back, and that the inside glass 
window wluch descended to the ground stood open. 
The sight gave me a shock. Within the house those 
shutters had been opened. I Mt the blood turn to 
ice in my vdns and a chitl crept along my spine. I 
thought of that solitary light burning steadily under 
the roof. I was connnced that something terrible 
had happened." 

"Yes, yes. Quite so," said Hanaud. "Go on, my 
friend." 

"The interior of the room gaped black," Perridiet 
resumed. "I crept up to the window at the side of 
the wall and flashed my lantern into the room. The 
window, however, was in a recess which opened into 
the room throng an ardi, and at each ^de of the arch 
curtains were draped. The curtains were not dosed, 
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but between them I could see oothing but a. strip of the 
room. I stuped carefully in, taking heed not to walk 
on the patch of grass before the window. He light 
of my lantern showed me a chiur OTertumed upon the 
floor, and to my right, below the middle one of the three 
windows in (he ri^t-hand side wall, a woman tying hud- 
dled upon the floor. It was Mme. Dauvray. She was 
dressed. There was a litde mud upon her shoes, as 
though she had walked after the rain had ceased. 
Monsieur will remember that two heavy showers fell 
lost evening between six and eight." 

"Yes," said Hanaud, nodding his approval. 

"She was quite dead. Her face was terribly swollm 
and black, and a piece of thin strong cord was knotted 
so tightly about her neck and had sunk so deeply into 
her flesh that at first I did not see it For Mme. Dau- 
vray was stout." 

" Tlien what did you do?" asked Hanaud, 

"I went to the tel^hooe which was in the hall and 
rang up the police. Then I crept upstairs veiy cau- 
tiously, trying the doors. I came upon no one until I 
reached the room under the roof where the li^t was 
burning; there I found Hd^ne Vauquier, the maid, 
snoring in bed in a terrible fashion." 

llie four men turned a bend in the road. A few 
paces away a knot of people stood before a gate whidi 
a sergent-de-ville guarded. 

"But here we are at the villa," said Hanaud. 
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They all looked up and, from a window at the corner 
upon the first floor a man looked out and drew in his 
head. 

"ThsLt is M. Besnard, the Commissaire of our 
police in Aix," said Fenichet. 

"And the window from whiA he looked," said 
Hanaud, "must be the window of that room in which 
you saw the bright light at half-past nine on your first 
round ? " 

"Yes, m'sieur," said Perrichet; "that is die win- 
dow." 

Hey stopped at the gate. Fenichet spoke to die 
sergeot-de-ville, who at once h^d the gate open. The 
par^ passed into the gaidm of the villa. 
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AT THE VILLA 

l^e drive curved between trees and hig^ bushes 
towards the back of the house, and as the party ad- 
vanced along it a small, trim, soldier-like man, with 
a pointed beard, came to meet diem. It was die man 
who had looked out from the window, Louis Besuard, 
the Commissaire of Police. 

"You are coming, then, to help us, M. HanaudI" 
he cried, extending his hands. "You will find no 
jealousy here; no spirit amongst us of anything but 
good will; no desire except one to carry out your sug- 
gestions. All we wish is that the muiderers should 
be discovered. Mon Dieu, what a crimel And so 
young a giri to be involved in iti But what will 
you?" 

"So you have already made your mind up on that 
point I" said Hanaud sharply. 

The Commissure shru^ed his shouldeis. 

"Examine the villa and then judge for yourself 
whether any other explanation is conceivable," he 
said; and turning, he waved hb hand towards the 
house. T^iea he cried, "Ah!" and drew himself 
into an attitude of attention. A tall, thin man of 
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about toTtyS:ve years, dressed io a frock coat and a 
hi^ silk hat, had just come round an angle of the 
drive and was moving slo^y towards them. He wore 
the soft, curling brown beard of one who has never 
used a razor on his chin, and had a narrow face with 
eyes of a very light grey, and a round bulging forehead. 

"Ttiis is the Juge d'lnstiuction ? " asked Hanaud. 

"Yes; M. fleuriot," replied Louis Besnard in a 
whisper. 

M. fleuriot was occupied with his own thou^ts, 
and it was not until Besnard stepped forward noisUy 
OD the gravd that be became aware of the group in 
the garden. 

"This is M. Hanaud, of the SOret^ in Paris," sud 
Louis Besnard. 

M. Heuriot bowed with cordiali^. 

"You are very welcoioe, M. Hanaud. You will 
find that nothing at the villa has been disturbed. The 
moment the message arrived over the telephone that 
you were willing to as^t us I gave instructions that all 
should be left as we found it I trust that you, with your 
experience, will see a way where our eyes find none." 

Hanaud bowed in reply. 

"I shall do my best, M. Heuriot I can say no 
more," he said. 

"But who are these gentlemen?" asked Fleuriot, 
waking, it seemed, now for the first time to the pres- 
ence of Hany Wetfaermill and Mr. Ricardo. 
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"Tbey are both friends of mine," replied Hanaud. 
"If ;ou do not object I think their assistance niay be 
useful. Mr. WethermiU, for instance, was acquainted 
with Cdia Hariand." 

"Ahl" cried the judge; and his face took on sud- 
denly a keen and eager look. "You can tell me about 
her peihaps?" 

"All that I know I will tell readily," said Hany 
Wethermill. 

Into the light eyes of ^. Fleuriot there came a cold, 
bright ^eam. He took a step forward. His face 
seemed to narrow to a greater sharpness. In a mo- 
ment, to Mr. Ricardo's thought, he ceased to be the 
judge; he dropped from his high office; be dwindled 
into a fanatic. 

"Sbe is a Jewess, this Celie Hariandt" he cried. 

"No, M. Fleuriot, she is not," replied Wethermill. 
" I do not speak in di^wntgement of that race, for I 
couDt many friends amongst its members. But Celia 
Hariand is not one of them." 

"Ahl" said Fleuriot; and there, was something of 
disappointment, something, too, of increduli^, in his 
Toice. "Well, you will come and report to me when 
you have made your investigatioD." And he passed 
on without another question (h- renkark. 

The group of men watched him go, and it was not 
until he was out of earshot diat Besnard turned with 
a deprecating gesture to Hanaud. 
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"Yes, yes, he is a good judge, M. Hanaud — quidc, 
discriminatjng, sympathetic; but he has that bee in his 
bonnet, like so many others. Everywhere he must 
see I'affaire Dreyfus. He cannot get it out of his head. 
No matter how insignificant a woman is murdered, 
she must have letters in her possession which would 
convict Dreyfus. But you know! There are thou- 
sands like that — good, kindly, just people in the ordi- 
nary ways of life, but behind every crime they see the 
Jew." 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

"I know; and in a Juge d'Instruction it is very 
embarrassing. Let us walk on." 

Half-way between the gate and the villa a second 
carriage-road struck off to the left, and at the entrance 
to it stood a young, stout man in black I^gings. 

"The chauffeur?" asked Hanaud. "I will speak 
to him." 

The Commissaire called the chauffeur forward. 

"Servettaz," he said, "you will answer any ques- 
tions which monsieur may put to you." 

"Certainly, M. le Commissaire," said the chauffeur. 
His manner was serious, but he answered readily. 
There was no sign of fear upon his face. 

"How long have you been with Mme. Dauvrayl" 
Hanau^ asked. 

" Four months, monsieur. I drove her to Aix from 
Paris." 
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"And since your parents live at Chamb^ you 
wished to seize the opportum^ of spending a day with 
them while you were so near?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"When did you ask for permission T" 

"On Saturday, monsieur." 

"Did you ask particulariy that you should have 
yesterday, the TSiesdayT" 

"No, monsieur; I asked only for a day n^ieoerer it 
should be coDveni^it to madame." 

"Quite so," said Hanaud. "Now, when did Mme. 
Dauvray tell you that you might have Tuesday!" 

Serrettaz hesitated. His face became troubled. 
When he spoke, he spoke reluctandy. 

"It was not Mme. Dauvray, monsieur, who told me 
that I might go on Tuesday," he said. 

"Not Mme. Daurrayl Who was it, then?" Ha- 
naud asked sharply. 

Servettaz glanced from one to another of the grave 
faces which confronted him. 

"It was MUe. Cdie," he said, "who told me." 

"Oh!" stud Hanaud, slowly. "It was Mile. C^e. 
When did she tdl youT" 

"On Monday morning, monsieur. I was deaning 
the car. She came to the garage with some flowers in 
hw hand which she had been cutting in the garden, 
and she sud; 'I was right, Alphonse. Madame has 
a kipd heart. You can go to-morrow by the train 
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which leaves Alx at 1.52 and arrives at Chamb^ at 
nine minutes after two.'" 

Hanaud started. 

" 'I was ri^t, Alphonse.' Were those her words? 
And 'Madame has a kind heart' Come, come, what 
is all thb?" He lifted a warning finger and said 
gravely, "Be veiy careful, Servettaz." 

"Those were her words, monsieur." 

" ' I was right, Alphonse. Madame has a kind 
heart'?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"ITien i/Vle. C^ie had spoken to you before about 
thb ymt of youis to Chamb^," aaid Hanaud, with 
hia eyes fixed steadily upon the chauffeur's htx. The 
distress upon Servettaz's face increased. Suddenly 
Hanaud's voice rang sharply. "You hesitate. Begin 
at the banning. Speak the truth^ ServettazI" 

"Monsieur, I am speaking the truth," said the 
chauffeur. "It ia true I hesitate ... I have heard 
thb morning what people are saying ... I do not 
know what to think. Mile. C^ie was always kind and 
thoughtful for me. . . . But it b true" — and with a 
kind of desperadon he went on — "yes, it b true that 
it was Mile. C^ie who first suggested to me that I 
should ask for a day to go to Chamb^." 

"When did she suggest it?" 

"On the Saturday." 

To Mr. Ricardo the words were startling. He 
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glanced with pit; towards Wethermill. WethennOl, 
however, had made up bis mind for good and all. He 
stood with a dogged look upon his face, his diin thrust 
forward, hia eyes upon die diauffeur. Besnard, the 
Comimsaaire, had made up his mind, too. He merely 
shni^ed hia shoulders. Hanaud stepped forward and 
laid hia hand gendy on the chauffeur's arm. 

"Come, my friend," he said, "let us hear exactly 
how this happened 1" 

"MUe. C^ie," said Serrettaz, with genuine com- 
punction in his voice, " came to the garage on Saturday 
morning and ordered the car for the afternoon. She 
stayed and talked to me for a Utde while, as she often 
did. She said that she had been told that my parents 
lived at Chamb^ry, and since I was so near I ought to 
ask for a holiday. For it would not be kind if I did 
not go and see them." 

"That was all?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"Very wdl." And the detective resumed at once 
his brisk voice and alert manner. He seemed to dis- 
miss Servettaz's admission from his mind. Ricardo 
had the impression of a man tying up an important 
document which for the moment he has done with, 
and putting it away ticketed in some pigeon-hole in 
his desk. "Let us see the garagel" 

lliey followed the road between the bushes until a 
turn showed them the garage with its doors open. 
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'"Ilie doors were found unlocked?" 

"Just as you see them." 

Hansud nodded. He spoke again to SerreUas. 
"What did you do with the key on Tuesday?" 

"I gave it to Hdtoe Vauquier, monsieur, after I 
had lodced up the garage. And she hung it on a nul 
in the kitchen." 

"I see," said Hanaud. "So any one could easily 
have found it last night?" 

"Yes, monsieur — if one knew where to look for it." 

At the back of the garage a row of petrol-^ins stood 
agunst the brick wall. 

"Was any petrol taken?" asked Hanaud. 

"Yes, monsieur; there was very little petrol in the 
car when I went away. More was taken, but it was 
taken from the middle tins — these." And he touched 
the tins. 

"I see," said Hanaud, and be raised his eyebrows 
tbou^tfully. The Commissaire moved with impa- 
tience. 

"From the middle or from the end — ^what does it 
matter?" he exclaimed. "The petrol was taken." 

Hanaud, however, did not dismiss the point so 
li^tly. 

" But it is very possible that it does matter," he said 

gently. "For example, it Servettaz had had no reason 

to examine his tins it might have been some while 

before he found out that the petrol had been taken." 
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"Indeed, yee," said Servettaz. "I mi^t even hare 
forgotten Uiat I had not used it myself." 

"Quite 90," said Hanaud, and be turned to Besnard. 
"I think that may be important I do not know," he 
said. 

"But since the car ia gone," cried Besnard, "how 
could the chauffeuT not look immediately at his 
tins?" 

llie question hod occurred to Ricardo, and he won- 
dered in what way Hanaud meant to answer it. Ha- 
naud, howerer, did not mean to answer it. He took 
little notice of it at all. He put it aside with a supeib 
indifference to the opinion which his companions 
nu^t form of him. 

"Ah, yes," he said, cardessly. "Since the car is 
gone, as you say, that is ao." And he turned agun 
to Servettaz. 

"It was a powerful car?" he asked. 

"Sixty horse-power," said Servettaz. 

Hanaud turned to the Commissaire. 

"You have ,the number and description, I sup- 
pose ? It will be as well to advertise for it It may 
have been seen; it must be somewhere." 

The Commissaire replied that the description had 
lUready been printed, and Hanaud, with a nod of ap- 
proval, examined the ground. In bout of the garage 
there was a small stone cour^ard, but on its surface 
there was no trace of a footstep. 
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"Yet the gravel was wet," he said, shaking hb head. 
*"nie man who fetched that car fetched it carefully." 

He turned and waUced back with his eyes upon the 
ground, llien he ran to the grass border between the 
gravel and the bushes. 

"Lookl" he said to Wethermill; "a foot has pressed 
the blades of grass down here, but very ti^tly — ^yes, 
and there agun. Some one ran along the border here 
m his toes. Yes, he was veiy careful." 

Hiey turned agun into the main drive, and, follow- 
ing it for a few yards, came suddenly upon a space ia 
front of the villa. It was a small toy pleasure^iouse, 
looking on to a green lawn gay with flower-beds. It 
was built of yellow stone, and was almost square in 
shape. A couple (A ornate pillars flanked the door, 
and a gable root, topped by a gilt vane, surmounted it 
To Ricardo it seemed inq>os^Ue that so sordid and 
nniater a tragedy had ti^eo place within its walls 
during the last twelve hours. It glistened so gaudily 
in the blaze of sunlight. Here and diere the green 
outer shutters were dosed; here and there the win- 
dows stood open to let in the air and light Upon 
each side of the door there was a window lighting the 
hall, which was large; beyond those windows again, 
on each side, there were glass doors opening to the 
ground and protected by the ordinary grerai latticed 
shutters of wood, which now stood hooked back against 
the wall. These glass doors opened into rooms ob- 
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long in shape, which ran through towards the back of 
Aie house, and were lighted in addition b; side win- 
dows. Ilie room upon the extreme left, as the par^ 
faced the rilla, was the dining-room, with the kitchen 
at the back; the room on the right was the salon in 
which the murder had been committed. In front of 
the glass door to this room a strip of what had once 
been grass stretched to die gravel drive. But die grass - 
had been worn away by constant use, and the black 
mould showed Ihroi^h. litis strip was about three 
yards wide, and as they approached they saw, even at 
a distance, that since the Tain of last night it bad been 
trampled down. 

"We will go round the house first," said Hanaud, 
and he turned along the side of the villa and walked in 
the direcdon of the road. Iliere were four windows 
just above his head, of whidi three lighted the salon, 
and the fourth a small wridng-room behind it. Under 
these windows there was no disturbance of the ground, 
and a careful investigadon showed conclusively that 
the only entrance used had been the glass doors of 
the salon facing the drive. To that spot, then, diey 
returned. There were three sets of footmarks upon 
the soil. One set ran in a disdnct curve from the drive 
to the side of the door, and did not cross the others. 

"Those," said Hanaud, "are the footsteps of my 
intelligent friend, Perrichet, who was careful not to 
disturb the ground." 
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Ferrichet beamed all over his rosy faee, and Bes- 
naid nodded st him with condescending approval. 

"But I wi^, M. ie Commissaire" — and Hanaud 
pointed to a blur of marks — "that your other officers 
had been as intelligent. Lookl These run from the 
glass door to the drive, and, for all the use the; are to 
ua, a harrow might have been dragged across them." 

Besnard drew himself up. 

"Not one of mj officers has entered the room by 
way of this door. The strictest orders were given and 
obeyed. Ilie ground, as you see it, is the giouod as 
it was at twelve o'clock last m^t" 

Hanaud's face grew thoughtful. 

"Is that so?" he said, and he stooped to examine 
the second set of marks. They were at the right- 
hand side of the door, "A woman and a man," he 
said. "But they are mere hints rather than prints. 
One might almost think — " He rose up without 
finishing his sentence, and he turned to the third set 
and a look of satisfaction gleamed uponhia face. "Aht 
here is something more interesting," he said. 

There were juat three impressions; and, whereas 
the blurred marks were at the side, these three pointed 
stTMght from the middle of the ^ass doors to the 
drive. They were quite deariy defined, and all three 
were the impressions made by a woman's small, 
ardied, high-4ieeled shoe. The position of the marks 
was at first si^t a tittle peculiar. There was one 
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a good yard from the window, die impressioi) of die 
right foot, and the presaure of the sale of the shoe was 
more marked than that of die heel. The second, the 
impression of the left foot, was not quite so far from 
the first as the first was from the window, and hste 
again the heel was the more lightly defined. But 
there was this difference — the mark of the toe, which 
waa pointed in the first instance, was, in this, broader 
and a trifle blurred. Close be^de it the right foot was 
again visible; only now the narrow heel was more 
clearly defined than the ball of the foot It had, 
indeed, sunk half an inch into the soft ground. Ilere 
were no further imprints. Indeed, these two were not 
merely close together, they were dose to the gravd 
of the drive and on the vefy border of the grass. 

Hanaud looked at the marks thoughtfully. Then 
he turned to the Commissaire. 

"Are there any shoes in the house which fit those 
marks f^ 

"Yes. We have tried the shoes of all the women 
— C^e Hariand, the maid, and even Mme. Dauvray. 
The only ones which fit at all are those taken from 
Cdie Harland'a bedroom." 

He called to an officer standing in the drive, and a 
pair of grey suMe shoes were brought to him from 
the hall. 

"See, M. Hanaud, it is a pretty litde foot which 

made those clear impressions," he said, with a smile; 
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"a foot ftiched and slender. Mme. DauTia/s foot 
is short and square, the maid's broad and flat. Ne- 
ther Mme. Dauviay nor H^tee Vauquier could have 
worn theae shoes. Tbey were lying, one here, one 
there, upon the fioor of C^e Hariand's room, as though 
she had kicted tbem off in a hurry. Iliej are almost 
New, jou see. Iliey have been worn once, periiaps, 
DO more, and they fit with absolute piecisiun into those 
footmarks, except just at the toe of that second one." 

Hanaud took the ^oes and, kneeling down, placed 
them one after the other over the impressions. To 
Ricardo it was extraordinary how exactly they covered 
ap the marics and filled the indentations. 

"I should say," satd the Commissiure, "that CSie 
Hariand went away wearing a new pair of shoes made 
on the very same la^t as those." 

As those she had left carelessly lying on die floor of 
her room for the fiist person to notice, thought Ricardo 1 
It seemed as if the giii had gone out of her way to 
make the weight of evidence against her as heavy as 
possible. Yet, after all, it was just throu^ inatten- 
tion to the small details, so iowgnificant at tiie red 
moment of crime, so terribly instructive the next day, 
that guilt was generally brought home. 

Hanaud rose to his feet and handed the shoes back 
to the officer. 

"Yes," he said, "so it seems. The shoemaker can 
help us here. I see the shoes were made in Aix." 
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B«9Dard looked at the name stamped in gold tetters 
apoD the liniDg of the shoes. 

"I wilt have inquiries made," he said. 

Hanaud nodded, took a measure from his pocket 
and measured the ground between the window and 
the first footstep, and between the first footstep and 
the other two. 

"How tall is Mile. C^ie?" he asked, and he ad- 
dressed the question to Wethermitl. It struck Ricardo 
89' one of the strangest details in all this strange affair 
that the detective should ask with confidence for infor- 
mation which might help to bring Cdia Hariand to th« 
guillotine from the man who had staked his happi- 
ness upon her innocence. 

"About five feet seven," he answered. 

Hanaud replaced his measure in his pocket. He 
turned with a grave face to Wethermill. 

"I warned vou fairiy, didn't I?" he said. 

Wediermill's white face twitched. 

"Yes," be said. "I am not afraid." But then 
was more of anxietj in his voice than there had beea 
before. 

Hanaud pointed solemnly to the ground. 

"R«ad the story those footprints write in the 
mould there. A young and active giri of about Mile. 
Cdie's height, and wearing a new pair of Mile. C^ie's 
shoes, springs from that room where the murder was 
committed, where the body of the murdered woman lies. 
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Si» is niiming. ^e is wearing a long gown. At the 
second 8tq> the hem of the gown catches b^ieath the 
point of her shoe. She stumbles. To save herself 
from falling she brings up the other foot sharply and 
stamps the heel down into the ground. She recovers 
her balance. She steps on to the drive. It is true the 
gravel here is hard and takes no mark, but you will see 
that some of the mould which has clung to her shoes 
has dropped off. She mounts into the motor-car with 
the man and the other woman and drives off — some 
time between deven and twelve." 

"Between eleven and twelve? Is that sure?" 
asked Besnard. 

"Certainly," replied Hanaud. "The gate b open at 
eleven, and Perrichet doaea it It is open again at 
twdve. Therefore the murderers had not gone b^ore 
eleven. No; the gate was open for them to go, but 
they had not gone. Else why should the gate again be 
open at midnight?" 

Besnard nodded in assent, and suddenly Perrichet 
started forward, with his eyes full of horror. 

"lien, when I first closed the gate," he cried, "and 
came into the garden and up to the house they were 
here — in that room? Oh, my Godl" He stared at 
the window, with his mouth open. 

"I am afraid, my friend, that is so," said Hanaud 
gravely. 

"But I knocked upon the wooden door, I tried the 
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bolts; and they were witbin^n the darkness within, 
holding their breath not three yaids from me." 

He stood transBxed. 

"That we shall see," said Hanaud. 

He 3tq>ped in Fenichet's footsteps to the sill of the 
room. He examined the green wooden doors which 
opened outwaids, and the glass doors which opened 
inwards, taking a magnifying-glass from his pocket 
He called Besnard to his side. 

"Seel" he said, pointing to the woodwork. 

"longer-marks I" asked Besnard eagerly. 

"Yes; of hands in gloves," returned Hanaud. "We 
shall leam nothing from these marks except that the 
assassins knew their trade." 

llien he stooped down to the sill, where some traces 
of steps were viable. He rose with a gesture of 
le^gn&tion. 

"Rubber shoes," he sud, and so stepped into the 
room; followed by Wethermill and the others. They 
found themsdves in a small recess which was panelled 
with wood painted white, and here and there delicatdy 
carved into festoons of flowers. The recess ended in an 
arch, supported by two slender pillars, and on the inner 
aide of the arch thick curtains of pink alk were hung. 
These were drawn back carelessly, and through the 
opening between them the party looked down the length 
f^ the room beyond, lliey passed within. 
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IN THE SALON 

Julius Ricardo pushed aside the curtains with a 
thrill of exciteoient He found himself standing within 
a small oblong room which was prettily, even daintily, 
furnished. On hb left, close hj the recess, was a small 
fireplace with the ashes of a burnt-out fire in the grate. 
Beyond the grate a long settee covered in pink damask, 
with s crumpled cushion at each end, stood a foot or two 
away from the wall, and beyond the settee the door of 
the room opened into Uie hall. At the end a long mirror 
was let into the panelling, and a writing-table stood by 
the mirror. On the rt^t were the three windows, and 
between the two nearest to Mr. Ricardo was the switch 
of the electric light A chandelier hung from the ceiling, 
an electric lamp stood upon the writing-table, a couple 
of dectric candles on the mantd-shelf. A round satin- 
wood table stood under the windows, with three chairs 
about it, of which one was overturned, one was placed 
with its back to the electric switch, and the third on the 
opposite side facing it. 

Ricardo could hardly believe that he stood actually 

upon the spot where, within twelve hours, a crud and 

sinister tragedy had taken place. There was so litde 

disorder. The three windows on hb right showed him 
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the blue sunlit sky and a glimpse of flowers and trees; 
behind him the glass doors stood open to the lawn, 
where biids piped cheerfully and the tries murmured of 
summer. But he saw Hanaud stepping quickly from 
place to place, with an extraordinary lightness of step 
for so big a man, obviously engrossed, obviously reading 
here and there some detail, some custom of the inhabi- 
tants of that room. 

Ricardo leaned with careful artistry against the wall. 

"Now, what has this room to say to mef" he asked 
importantly. Nobody pud the slightest attention to 
hb question, and it was just as well. For the room had 
very little informadon to give him. He ran his eye 
over the white Louis Seize furniture, the white panels of 
the wall, the polished floor, the pink curtuns. Even 
the delicate tracery of the ceiling did not escape his 
scrutiny. Yet he saw nothing likely to help him but an 
overturned chair and a couple of crushed cushions on a 
settee. It was very annoying, all the more annoying 
because M. Hanaud was ao uncommonly busy. Hanaud 
looked carefully at the long settee and the crumpled 
cushions, and he took out his measure and measured the 
distance between the cushion at one end and the cushion 
at the other. He examined the table, he measured the 
distance between the chairs. He came to the fii^lace 
and raked in the ashes of the burnt-out fire. But 
Ricardo noticed a singular thing. In the midst of his 
search Hanaud's eyes wcxe always stiayiog back to the 
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settee, and always with a look of extreme perplod^, as 
if he lead there something, definitely something, but 
somediing which he could not explain. Fin^y he 
went back to it; he drew it farther away from the wall, 
and suddenly with a little cty he stooped and went 
down OQ his knees. When he rose he was holding 
some torn fragments of p^>er in his hand. He went 
orer to the writing-table and opened the blottin^4K>ok. 
Where it fdl open there were some sheets of note-piq>er, 
and one puticular sheet of whidi half had been torn 
off. He compared the pieces which he held with that 
torn sheet, and seemed satisfied. 

There was a nsk for note-^pw upon the table, and 
bom it he took a stiff card. 

"Get me some gum or paste, and quickly," he said. 
His Toioe had become brusque, the politeness had gone 
from his address. He carried the card and the frag- 
ments of paper to the round table. Tiiere he sat down 
and, with infinite patienoe, gummed the fragments od 
to the card, fitting them together like the pieces of a 
Chinese puzzle. 

The others over his dioulders oould see spaced 
words, written in pencil, taking shape as a sentence 
Bpon the card. Hanaud turned abruptly in his seat 
toward Wethennil!. 

" You have, no doubt, a letter written by Mile. Cdie F" 

Wethermiil took his letter«aae from his pocket and a 

letter out of the case. He hesitated for a moment as he 
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glanced orer what was written. Hie four sheets were 
covered. He folded back the letter, so that only the 
two inner sheets were visible, and handed it to Hanaud. 
Hanaud compared it with the handwriting upon the 
card. 

"IxK^I" he said at length, and the three men 
gadiered bdund him. On the card the gummed frag- 
ments of pq>er revealed a sentence : 

" Je ne sais pas." 

"'I do not know,*" said Ricardo; "now this is very 
important" 

Beside the card Cdia's letter to Wethennill was laid. 

"What do you think?" asked Hanmid. 

Besnard, the Commissaire of Police, b^it over Ha- 
□aud's shoulder. 

"There are strong resemblances," he sud guardedly. 

Ricardo was on the kxik-out for deep mysteries. 
Resemblances were not enough for him; they were 
inadequate to the artistic needs of the situation. 

"Both were written by the same hand," he said 
definitely; "only in the sent^ice written upon Hie card 
the handwriting is carefully disguised." 

" Ah 1" said the Commissaire, bending forward 
again. "Here is an ideal Yes, yes, there are stoong 
differences." 

Ricardo looked triumphant. 

"Yes, there are differences," said Hanaud. "Look 
how long the up stroke of the ' p ' is, how it waversl Se« 
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how auddeoly tbb '3' straggles off, as thou^ some 
emotion made the hand shake. Yet diis," and toudung 
Wethermill's tetter he smiled ruefully, "this is where 
the emotion ahould have affected the pen." He looked 
up at Wethermill's face and then said quietly : 

"You have given us no opinion, monsieur. Yet 
your opinion should be the moat valuable of all. Were 
ibeae two papers written by the same hand?" 

"I do not know," answered Wethermitl. 

"And I, too," cried Hanaud, in a sudden exaspera- 
tion, "je ne sais pas. I do not know. It may be her 
hand carelessly counterfeited. It may be her hand dis- 
guised. It may be simply that she wrote in a hurry with 
her gloves on." 

"It may have been written some time ago," said 
Mr, Bicardo, encouraged by his success to another 
suggestion. 

"No; that is the one thing it could not have been," 
said Hanaud. "Look round the room. Was there 
ever a room better tended T Find me a little pile of 
dust in any one comer if you can I It is alt as dean 
as a plate. Eveiy morning, except this one morning, 
this room has been swept and pdished. The paper 
was written and torn up yesterday." 

He endosed the card in an envdope as he spoke, and 

placed it in his pocket Tlien he rose and crossed 

agfun to the settee. He stood at the side of it, with his 

hands dutdiing the lapels of hia coat and his face 
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gravdy troubled. After a few momenta of Settee for 
htmsdf , of suapeose for all the others v^o watched him, 
he stooped suddenly, ^wly, and with extraordimiry 
care, he pushed hia hands under the head-cushion and 
lifted it up gently, so that the iodentations of its sur- 
face might not be disarranged. He carried it over 
to die light of the open window. 'Hie cushion was 
covered with ailk, and as he held it to the sunlight all 
could see a small brown stain. 

Hanaud took hia magnifying^lass from his pocket 
and bent hia head over the cushion. But at that 
moment, careful though he had been, the down swelled 
up within the cushion, the folda and indentations dis^>- 
peared, the silk covering was stretdted smooth. 

"OhI" cried Besnard tra^cally. "What have you 
done?" 

Hanaud's tace flushed. He had been guDty of a 
dumainess — even he. 

Mr. Ricaido took up the tale. 

"Yea," he exclaimed, "what have you done?" 

Hanaud looked at Ricardo in amazement at his 
audadty. 

"Well, irfiat have I done?" he asked. "Cornel 
tdl me I" 

"You have destroyed a clue," rq>lied Ricardo 
impressively. 

Tie deepest dejection at once overspread Hanaud's 
borijface. 
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"Don't aay that, M. Ricaido, I beseech youl" he 
imi^ied. "A duel and I have destrojed it I But 
what kind of a due 7 And how have I destroyed it T 
And to what mystery would it be a due if I hadn't 
destroyed it? And what wil! become of me when I 
go back to Paris, and say in the Rue de Jerusalem, 
•Let me sweep the cellars, my good friends, for M. 
Ricardo knows that I destroyed a due. Faithfully 
he promised me that he would not open hb mouth, but 
I destroyed a due, and his peispicadty forced him into 
speech.'" 

It was the turn of M. Ricardo to grow red. 

Hanaud turned with a smile to Besiwrd. 

" It does not leally matter whether the creases in this 
cushion remain," he siud, "we have all seen them." 
And he replaced the glass in hb pocket 

He carried that cushion back and replaced it IlieD 
he took the oflier, which lay at the foot of the settee, 
and carried it in its turn lo the window. Hiis was in- 
dented too, and ridged up, and just at the marks the 
nap of the silk was worn, and there was a slit where 
it had been cut Tlie perplexity upon Hanaud's face 
greatly increased. He stood widi the cu^on in his 
hands, no longer looking at it, but looking out through 
the doors at the footsteps so dearly defined — the toot- 
steps of a giri who had run from this room and sprung 
into a motorcar and driren away. He shook his head, 
and, carrying back the cushion, laid it cai^ully down. 
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'Hken be stood erect, gazed about the room as thouf^ 
even yet he mi^t force its secrets out from its nleoce, 
and cried, with a sudden violence: 

"Hiere is something here, gentlemen, which I do 
not understand." 

Mr. Ricardo heard some one beside him draw a 
deep breath, and turned. Wethermill stood at his 
dhow. A foint colour bad come back to his cheeks, bis 
ejes were fixed intently upon Hanaud's face. 

"What do you think?" he asked; and Hanaud 
re]>lied brusquely: 

"It's not my business to hold opinions, mon^eur; 
my business is to make sure." 

There was one point, and only one, of wbich he had 
made every one in that room sur& He had started 
confident Here was a sordid crime, easily understood. 
But in that room he had read something which had 
trouUed him, which had raised the sordid crime on to 
some higher and perplexing level. 

"Tlien M. Fleuriot after all might be right?" asked 
die Commlssaire timidly. 

Hanaud stared at him for a second, dten smiled. 

"L'affaireDr^fus?" he cried. "CHita,la,lal No, 
but there is something dse." 

What was that something ? Ricardo asked himadf . 
He looked onoe ntore about the room. He did not 
find bis answer, but be cau^t m^ of an ornament 
upoa the wall whidi drove the questioa from his mind. 
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Tlie omameDt, if ao it could be called, was a painted 
tambourioe with a bunch of bright ribbons tied to the 
rim; and it was hung upon the wall between the aettee 
and the fireplace at about the hei^t of a man's head. 
Of course it might be no more than it seemed to be — a 
rather gaudy and vulgar toy, such as a woman like 
Mme. Dauvray would be very likely to choose in order 
to dress her waib. But it swept Ricaido's thoughts 
back of a sudden to the concert-hall at Leamington and 
the apparatus of a spiritualistic show. After all, he 
refiected triumphantly, Hanaud had not noticed every- 
thing, and as he made the reflection Hanaud's voice 
broke in to corroborate him. 

"We have seen everything here; let us go upstairs," 
he said. "We will first visit the room of Mile. C^ie. 
lien we will question the maid, H^^e Vauquier." 

He tour men, f<Jlowed by Perrichet, passed out by 
the door into the hall and nuMinted the stairs. Celia's 
room was in the south-west angle of the villa, a bright 
and airy room, of which one window overiooked the 
road, and two others, between which stood the,dressing- 
table, the garden. Behind the room a door led into a 
little white-tiled bathroom. Some towds were tumbled 
upon the floor beside the bath. In the bedroom a 
dark-grey frock of tussore and a petticoat were flung 
carelessly on the bed ; a big grey hat of Ottoman silk 
was lying upon a chest of drawers in the recess of a 
window; and upon a chair a little pfle of fine lin^i 
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and a pair of grey silk stockings, which matched in 
shade the grey au^e shoes, were tossed in a heap. 

"It was here that jmu saw the li^t at half-{>aat 
nine?" Hanaud said, turning to Perrichet 

"Yes, monsieur," replied Perrichet 

"We may assume, then, that Mile. C^e was change 
ing her dress at that Ume." 

Besnard was looking about him, opening a drawer 
here, a wardrobe there. 

"Mile. C^ie," he said, with a laugh, "was a par^ 
dcular young lady, and fond of her fine clothes, if one 
ma; judge from the room and the order of the cup- 
boards. She must hare changed her dress last night 
in an unusual hurry." 

Hiere was about the whole room a certain dainti- 
ness, lUmost, it seemed to Mr. Ricsrdo, a fragrance, 
as though the ^rl had impressed something of her 
own ddicate self upon it Wethermill stood upon the 
direshold watching with a sullen face the violation of 
diis (Jiamber by the officers of the police. 

No such feelings, however, troubled Hanaud. He 
went over to the dressing-room and opened a few small 
leather cases wluch hdd Celia's ornaments. In one or 
two of them a trinket was visible; otheis were emp^. 
One of these latter Hanaud held open in his hand, and 
for ao long that Besnard moved impatiently. 

''You see it is empty, monsieur," he said, and sud' 
denly Wethermill moved forward into the room. 
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"Yes, I see that,"'said Hanaud drj^y. 

It was a case made to h(dd a couple of long ear- 
drops — those diamond ear-dropa, doubtless, which Mr. 
Ricardo had seen twinkling in the garden. 

"Will monsieur let me see?" asked Wethennill, and 
he took the case in his hands. "Yes," he sud. " MUe. 
C^ie's eainirops," and he handed the case back with a 
thoughtful air. 

It was the first Ume he had taken a definite part in 
the investigation. To Ricardo the reason was clear. 
Hany Wethennill had himself given those ear-drops to 
Celia. Hanaud replaced the case and turned round. 

"There is nothing more for us to see here," he said. 
"I suppose that no one has been flowed to enter the 
room?" And he opened the door. 

"No one except H^%ne Vauquier," replied the 
Commissaire. 

Ricardo felt indignant at so obvious a piece of care- 
lessness. Even WetbermiU looked surprised. Hanaud 
merely afaut the door again. 

"Oho, the maidl" he said. "Then ^e has re- 
covered!" 

"She is still weak," said the Commissure. "But I 
thought it was necessary that we should obtfun at once 
a description of what C^e Hariand wore when she left 
the house. I spoke to M. I^euriot about it, and he 
gave me penuissioD to bring H^ne Vauquier here, 
who alone could tell ua. I brou^t her hexe mjaeii just 
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before you came. She looked dtiough tlie giri's ward- 
robe to see what was missiiig." 

"Was she alone in the roomf" 

"Not for a moment," said M. Besnaid haughtil]'. 
"Realty, monueur, we are not so ignoiant of how an 
affair of this kind, should be conducted. I was in the 
room myself the whole time, with my eye upon her." 

"That was just before I came/' said Hanaud. He 
crossed carelessly to the open window which overiooked 
the road and, leaning out of it, looked up the road to the 
corner round which he and his friends had come, pre- 
cisely as the Commisflaire had done. Then he turned 
back into the room. 

"Which was the last cupboard or drawer that 
H^^ne Vauquier touched?" he asked. 

" TTiis one." 

Beanard stooped and pulled open the bottom drawer 
<A a chest which stood in the embrasure of the win- 
dow. A lightK»loured dress was lying at the bottom. 

"I told her to be quick," said Besnard, "since I had 
seen that you were coming. She lifted this dress out 
and sud that nothing was missing there. So I took 
her back to her room and left her with the nurse." 

Hanaud lifted the light dress from the drawer, 
shook it out in front of the window, twirled it round, 
snatched up a comer of it and held it to his eyes, and 
then, folding it quickly, replaced it in the drawer. 

"Now show me the first drawer ^o toudied." 
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And this dme he lifted out a petticoat, and, taking it 
to the window, examined it with a greater care. When 
he had finished with it he handed it to Ricardo to put 
away, and stood for a moment or two thoughtful and 
absorbed. Ricardo in his turn examined the petticoat. 
But he could see nothing unusual. It was an attrac- 
tive petticoat, dainty with frills and lace, but it was 
hardly a thing to grow thoughtful over. He looked 
up in perplexity and saw that Hanaud waa watching 
his investigations with a smile of amusement 

" When M. Ricardo has put that away," he said, "we 
will hear what H^^ne Vauquier has to tell us." 

He passed out of the door last, and, locking it, 
placed the key in his pocket 

"Hdfene Vauquier's room is, I think, upstairs," he 
sud. And he moved towards the staircase. 

But as he did so a man in plain dothes, who had 
been waiting upon the landing, stepped forward. He 
carried in his hand a piece of thin, strong whipcord. 

"Ah, Duiettel" cried Besnard. "Monsieur Ha- 
naud, I sent Durette this morning round the shops 
of Aix with the cord which was found knotted round 
Mme. Dauvray's neck." 

Hanaud advanced quickly to the man. 

"Well! Did you discover anything?" 

"Yes, monsieur," said Duiette. "At the shop of 
M. Corval, in the Rue du Casino, a young lady in a 
dark-grey frodc and hat bou^t some cord of this kind 
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at a few minutes after nine lost ni^t. It was just as 
the shop was being cloaed, I showed Corral the ph<^ 
tograph of C^e Hariand which M. le Commissaire 
gave me out of Mme. Dauvray's room, and he identi- 
fied it as the portrait of the giil who had bought the 
cord." 

Complete sUeoce followed upon Duietle'a woids. 
lie whde party stood like men stupefied. No one 
looked towards Wethermill; even Hanaud averted his 
eyea. 

"Yes, that is very important," he said awkwardly. 
He turned away and, followed by the others, went up 
die stairs to the bedroom of Hdfcne Yauquier. 
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CHAPTER VI 
h±lIns tavqcier's evidknce 

A nurse opened the door. Within the room Hd^ne 
Vauquier was leaning back in a chair. She loolrad 
ill, and her Face was very white. On the appearance 
of Hanaud, the Commiasaire, and the others, however, 
she rose to her feet Ricardo recognised the justice of 
Hanaud's description, ^e stood before them a hard- 
featured, tall woman of thirty-five or forty, in a neat 
black stuff dress, strong with the strength of a peasant, 
Teq>ectable, reliable. She looked what she had been, 
the confidential maid o( an elderly woman. On her 
face there was now an asp>ect of eager appeal. 

"Oh, monsieurl" she began, "let me go from here 
—anywhere — into prison if you like. But to stay 
here — -whete in years past we were so happy — and 
with madame lying in the room below. No, it is 
insupportable." 

She sank into her chair, and Hanaud came over to 
her side. 

"Yea, yes," he said, in a soothing voice. "I can 

understand your feelings, my poor woman. We will 

not keep you here. You have, perhaps, friends in 

Aix with whom you could stay T " 
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"Ob yes, monsieurl " Hdine cried gratefullj. 
"Oh, but I ibaok you I lliat I ^ould have to aleep 
bete to-nightl Oh, how the (esr of that has fright- 
etied mel" 

"You need have had no such fear. After all, we 
are not the visitors of last night," said Hanaud, draw- 
ing a diair close to her and patting her hand sympa- 
thetically. " Kow, I want you to tdl these gentlemen 
and mysdf all that you know of this dreadful bu«nesa. 
Take your time, mademoiselle I We ate hunuin." 

"But, monsieur, I know nothing," she cried. "I 
was told that I mi^t go to bed as soon as I bad dressed 
Mile. Cdie for die s^nce." 

"Stencel" cried Ricaido, startled into speech. The 
pic;ture of the Assembly Hall at Leamington was again 
before his mind. But Hanaud turned towards him, 
and, thou^ Hanaud's face retuned its benevolent 
expression, there was a glitter in his eyes which sent the 
blood into Ricardo's face. 

"Did you speak again, M. RicardoT" the detecdve 
asked. "No? I thought it was not pos»ble." He 
turned back to Hdfene Vauquier. "So Mile. C^e 
practised s&nces. That is very strange. We will 
hear about them. Who knows what thread may lead 
us to the truth 1 " 

K&hae Vauquier shook her bead. 

"Monaeur, it is not right that you should seek the 

truth from me. For, consider thbl I cannot speak 
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with justice of Mile. Cdie. No, I caimoti I did Dot 
like her. I was jealous-^^res, jealous, Monsieur, you 
want the truth — I hated herl" And the womaa's face 
flushed and ^e clendied her hand upon the arm of 
her diair. "Yes, I bated her. How could I help 
it?" she asked. 

"Why?" asked Hanaud gently. "Why could you 
not help it 7 " 

H^^ne Vauquier leaned back again, her strength 
exhausted, and smiled languidly. 

" I will tell you. But remember it is a woman speak- 
ing to you, and things which you will count silly and 
trivial mean very much to her. There was one night 
last June — only last June! To think of ttl So little 
while ago there was no Mile. C^Ue — " and, as Hanaud 
raised his hand, she said hurriedly, "Yes, yes; I will 
control myself. But to think of Mme. Dauvray nowl" 

And thereupon she blurted out her story and ex- 
{^oined to Mr. Ricardo the question which had so 
p^plezed him: how a giri of so much distinction as 
Celia Haiiand came to be living with a woman of so 
common a ^pe as Mme. Dauvray. 

"Wdl, one night in June," said H^%ne Vauquier, 
"madame went with a party to supper at the Abbaye 
Restaurant in Montmartre. And she brought home 
for the first time MUe. Cdlie. But you should have 
seen herl She had on a little plaid skirt and a coat 
which was falling to pieces, and she was starving — yes, 
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stanring. Madame told me the story that night as I 
undressed her. MUe. C^ie waa there dancing amidst 
the tables for a supper with anj' one who would be kind 
enough to dance with her." 

llie scorn of her voice rang through the room. She 
was the rigid, respectable peasant woman, speaking out 
her contempt And Wethennill must needs listen to 
it. Ricardo dared not glance at him. 

"But hardly any one would dance with her in her 
rags, and no one would give her supper exc^t madame. 
Madame did. Madame listened to her story of hunger 
and distress. Madame believed it, and brought her 
home. Madame was so kind, so careless in her kind- 
ness. And now she lies murdered for a reward I" An 
hysterical sob checked the woman's utterances, her face 
b^^ to work, her hands to twitch. 

"Come, comel" said Hanaud gently, "calm youp- 
adf, mademoisdle." 

Hdfene Vauquier paused for a moment or two to re- 
cover her composure. " I b^ your pardon, monsieur, 
but I have been so long with madame — oh, the poor 
womani Yes, yes, I will calm myself. Well, madame 
brought her home, and in a week there was nothing 
too good for Mile. C^ie. Madame was like a child. 
Always she was being deceived and imposed upon. 
Never she learnt prudence. But no one so quickly 
made her way to madame's heart as Mile. C^e. 
Mademoiselle must live witfi her, Madetnoisdle must 
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be dnssed b^ die first modistes. Mademoiselle must 
have lace petdcoats and the softest linen, long white 
^OTes, and piet^ ribbons for her hair, and bats from 
CaroUne lUboux at twelve hundred fnuiea. And 
madame'a maid must attend upon her and cieck her 
out in all these dainty things. Bab I" 

Vauquier was sitting erect in her chair, violent, 
lUmost rancorous with anger. She looked round upon 
the company and sbru^ed her shoulders. 

"I told you not to come to mel" she sud, "I cannot 
speak impartially, or even gently of mademois^e. 
Considerl For years I had been more than madame's 
m&id — her friend; yes, so she was kind enough to call 
me. She talked to me about everydiing, consulted me 
about everything, took me with her everywhere. Ilien 
she brings home, at two o'clock in the morning, a young 
girl with a fresh, pretty face, from a Montmartre re^ 
taurant, and in a week I am nothing at all — oh, but 
nothing — and mademoiselle is queen." 

"Yes, it is quite natural," said Hanaud sympa* 
thetically. " You would not have been human, 
mademoiselle, if you had not felt some anger. But 
tell us frankly about these s&uices. How did th^ 
b^nT" 

"Oh, monsieur," Vauquier answered, "it was not 
difScult to b^in them. Mme. Dauvray had a pas- 
sion for fortune-tellers and rogues of that kind. Any 
one with a pack of cards and some nonsense about a 
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dangerous woman with black hair or a man with a 
limp — ^Monsieur knows the stories they string to- 
gether in dimly lifted rooms to deceive Uie credu- 
lous — any one could make a harvest out at madame's 
superstitions. But monsieur knows the type." 

"Indeed I do," said Hanaud, with a lau^. 

"Well, after mademoiselle had been with ua three 
weeks, she said to me one morning when I was dress- 
ing her hair that it was a pity madame was always 
running round die fortune-tellers, that she herself 
could do something much more striking and impres- 
ave, and that if only I would help her we could rescue 
madame ht)m their clutches. Sir, I did not think 
what power I was putting into Mile. C^e's hands, or 
assuredly I would have refused. And I did not wish 
to quarrel with Mile. C^ie; so for once I consented, 
and, haying once cons^ted, I could never afterwards 
refuse, for, if I had, mademoiselle would have made 
some fine excuse about the p^chic influence not be- 
ing en rapport, and meanwhile would have had me 
sent away. YHiile if I had confessed the truth to 
madame, she would have been so angry that I had 
been a par^ to tricking her that again I would have 
lost my place. And so the s&nces went on." 

"Yes," said Hanaud. "I understand that your por- 
tion was very difficult. We shall not, I think," and he 
turned to the Gimmissaire confidmtly for corrobora- 
tion of his words, "be disposed to blame you." 
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" Certiunly -not," aaid the Commissaire. "After all, 
life b not so easy." 

"Him, then, tlie stances b^an," said Hanaud, 
leaning forward with a keen interest. "This is a 
strange and curious stoiy you are telling me. Mile. 
Vauquier. Now, how were they conducted? How 
did you assbt? What did Mile. C^lie do? Rap on 
the tables ia the dark and rattle tambourines like that 
one with the knot of rtbb(H)s which hangs upon the 
wall of the salon?" 

There was a gentle and inviting irony in Hanaud's 
tone. M. Ricardo was disappointed. Hanaud had 
after all not overiooked the tambourine. Without 
Ricardo's reason to notice it, he had none the less 
observed it and borne it in his memory. 

"Wdl?" he asked. 

"Oh, monsieur, the tambourines and the tapping 
on the table!" cried H^^ne. "That was nothing 
— oh, but nothing at all. Mademoiselle C^ie would 
make spirits appear and speakl" 

"Reallyl And she was never caught outi But 
Mile. C^e must have been a remarkably clever giri." 

"Oh, she was of an address which was surprising. 
Sometimes madame and I were alone. Sometimes 
there were others, whom madame in her pride had 
invited. For she was very proud, monsieur, that her 
companion could introduce her to the spirits of dead 
people. But never was Mile. C^e cau^t out. She 
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told me that for man; years, even when quite a child, 
she had travelled through England giving these ex- 



"Ohol" said Hanaud, and he turned to Wethermill. 
"Did you know thatT" he asked in English. 

"I did not," he said. "I do not now," 

Hanaud shook his head. 

"To me this story does not seem invented," he re- 
plied. And then he spoke again in French to Hd^ne 
Vauquier. "Well, continue, mademoisellel Assume 
that the company is assembled for our s&nce." 

"Tlien MUe. C^ie, dressed in a long gown of black 
velvet, which set off her white anns and shoulders well 
— oh, mademoiselle did not foiget those little trifles," 
H^tee Vauquier interrupted her story, with a return 
ot her bitterness, to interpolate — ^"mademoiselle would 
sail into the room with her velvet train flowing behind 
her, and perhaps for a little while she would say there 
was a force working against her, and she would sit 
silent in a chur while madame gaped at her with open 
eyes. At last mademoiselle would say that the powers 
were favourable and the spirits would manifest them- 
selves to night Then she would be placed in a cabinet, 
periiaps with a string tied across the door outside — 
you vntl understand it was my business to see after the 
string — and the lights would be turned down, or per- 
haps out altogether. Or at other times we would sit 
holding hands round a table, MUe. C^ie between Mme. 
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DauvTa;r ^'^'^ mysdf . But in that case the lights would 
be turned out first, and it would be really my hand 
which held Mme. Dauvray's. And whether it was the 
cabinet or the chairs, in a moment mademoisdle would 
be creeping silendj about the room in a little pair ot 
soft-so)ed slippers without heela, which she wore so 
that she mi^t not be heard, and tambourines would 
ratde as you aay, and fingers toud the forehead and 
the neck, and strange voices would sound from comers 
of the room, and dim apparitions would appear — the 
^irits of great ladies oS the past, who would talk with 
Mme. Dauvray. Such ladies as Mme. de Casti^one, 
Marie Antoinette, Mme. de Medid — ^I do not remember 
all the names, and very likely I do not pronounce them 
pr(q>erly. "Dien the voices would cease and the li^ts 
be turned up, and Mme. C^ie would be found in a 
trance just in the same place and attitude as she had 
been when the ti^ts were turned out Imagine, mes- 
steuts, the effect of such a&inces upon a woman like 
Mme. Dsuviay. She was made for diem. She be- 
lieved in diem impliddy. The words at the gieat 
ladies from the past — she would remember and repeat 
them, and be very proud that such great ladies had 
come back to the worid merdy to tdl her — Mme. Dau- 
vray — about their lives. She would have had s&nces 
all day, but MUe. C^ie pleaded that she was left ex- 
hausted at the end of them. But Mllc^C^ie was of an 
addressi For instance — it will seem very absurd and 
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ridiculous to you, genQemen, but you must remember 
what Mme. Dauvray was — for imtance, madame was 
porticulaiiy anxious to speak with the spirit of Mme. 
de Montespan. Yes, yesi She had read all the m^n- 
CMis about that lady. Very likdy Mile. C^e had put 
die DotioD ioto Mme. Dauvray's head, for madame was 
not a scholar. But she was dying to hear that famous 
wtHoan's voice and to catch a dim glimpse ot her lace. 
Wdt, she was never gratified. Always she hoped. 
Always Mile. C^e tantalised her with the hope. But 
she would not gratify it She would not spoil her fine 
a&uis by making these treats too common. And she 
acquired — how should she not ? — a power over Mme. 
Dauviay which was unassailable. The fortune-tellers 
had no more to say to Mme. Dauviay. She did noth- 
ing but felicitate hersejf upon the happy chance wiiich 
had sent her Mile. C^e. And now she lies in her 
room murdered 1" 

Once more Hdfene'a voice broke upon the words. 
But Haiiaud poured her out a glass of water and hdd 
it to her lips. Hdfene drank it eageriy. 

"Tliere, that is better, is it not?" he said. 

"Yes, monsieur," sud H^%ne Vauquier, recovering 
beiself. "Sometimes, too," she resumed, "messages 
fnnn the spinta would flutter down in writing on the 
table." 

"In wriUngt" exdaimed Hanaud quiddy. 

"Yes; answers to questions. MUe. C^lie bad them 
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ready. Ob, but sbe waa of an addresa altogether 
suiprising. 

"I see," said Hanaud slowly; and be added, "But 
sometimes, I suppose, the questions were questions 
which Mile. C^e could not answer?" 

"Sometimes," H^^ne Vauquier admitted, "when 
visitors were present When Mme. Dauvray was 
alone — well, she was an ignorant woman, and any 
answer would serve. But it was not so when there 
were visitors whom Mile. C^ie did not Icnow, or only 
icnew slightly. These visitors might be putting ques- 
tions to test her, of which they knew the answers, while 
Mile. C^ie did not" 

"Exactly," said Hanaud. "What happened then?" 
All who were listening understood to what point he was 
leading Hd^ne Vauquier. AH waited intently for her 



She smiled. 

"It was all one to Mllei C^ie." 

"She was prq>ared with an escape from the diffi- 
culty?" 

"Perfectly prq>ai«d." 

Hanaud looked puzzled. 

"I can think of no way out of it except the one," 
and he looked round to the Coumiissaire and to Ri- 
cardo as though he would inquire of them hoW' many 
ways they had discovered. "I can think of no escape 
except that a message in writing should Sutter down 
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from the spirit appealed to saying frankly," and Hanaud 
shru^ed his shoulders, "'I do not know.'" 

"Oh no no, monsieur," replied Hdfene Vouquier in 
pity for Hanaud's misconception. "I see that you are 
not in the habit of attending s&tnces. It would never 
do for a spirit to admit that it did not know. At once 
its authoii^ would be gone, and wiUi it Mile. C^ie's as 
well. But on the other hand, for inscrutable reasons 
the spirit might not be allowed to answer." 

"I understand," said Hanaud, meekly accepting the 
correction. '"ITie spirit might reply that it was forbid- 
den to answer, but never that it did not know." 

" No, never that," Hdfene. So it seemed that 
Hanaud must look elsewhere for the explanation of 
that sentence. "I do not know." H^^ne continued: 
"Oh, Mile. Cflie — it was not easy to bafi9e her. I can 
tdl you. She carried a lace scarf which she could drape 
about her head, and in a moment she would be, in the 
dim light, an M, old woman, with a voice so altered 
that no one could know it Indeed, you sud rigbdy, 
monsieur — she was clever." 

To all who listened Hdfene Vauquier's story carried 
its conviction. Mme. Dauvray rose vividly before 
their minds as a living woman. CSie's trickeries were 
so glibly described that they could hardly have been 
invented, and cert^nly not by this poor peasant-woman 
whose lips so bravely struggled with Medici, and Mon- 
tespan, and the names of the other great ladies. How. 
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iDdeed, should she know of them at aU ? She could 
nerer have had the inspiration to concoct the most con- 
vincing item of her stoiy — the que«- craze of Mme. 
Dauvray for an interview with Mme. de Montespan. 
TTiese details were assuredly the truth. 

Ricardo, indeed, knew them to be true. Had he not 
himself seen the girl in her black velvet dress shut up 
in a cabinet, and a great lady of the past dimly appear 
in the darkness ? Moreover, H^^e Vauquier's jeal- 
ousy was so natural and inevitable a thii^. Her con- 
fession of it corroborated all her stoiy. 

"Well, then," said Hanaud, "we come to last night. 
There was a s^nce hekl in the salon last night" 

"No, monsieur," said Vauquier, shaking her head; 
"there was no stance last ni^t." 

"But already you have said " interrupted the 

Commiasaire; and Hanaud hdd up his hand. 

"Let her speak, my friend." 

"Yes, monsieur shall hear," said Vauquier. 

It appeared that at five o'clock in the aftemooo Mme. 
Dauvtuy and Mile. Cdie prepared to leave the house 
on foot It was thar custom to walk down at this hour 
to the \^la des fleuis, pass an hour or so there, dine in a 
restaurant, and return to the Rooms to spend the even- 
ing. On this occasion, however, Mme. Dauvray in^ 
formed H^^ne that they should be back early and 
bring with them a friend who was interested in, but 
endrdy sc^tical ot, spiritualbtic manifestations. "But 
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we shall convince her to-night, C^ie," she aaid confi- 
denlly; and the two women then went out Shortly 
before eight Hd^e doaed the shuHeis both of the up- 
stair and the downstair windows and of the glas^ doors 
into the garden, and returned to the Idtchep, wfai<A 
was at the back of the house — that is, on the side facing 
the road. There had been a fall of rain at seven which 
had lasted for the greater part of the hour, and soon 
after she bad shut the windows the rain fell again in a 
heavy shower, and H^^ne, knowing that madame tdt 
the chill, lighted a small fire in the salon. The shower 
lasted until nearly nine, when it ceased altogether and 
the night cleared up. 

It was close upon half-past nine when the bell rang 
from the salon. Vauquier was sure of the hour, for the 
charw(»Dan called her attention to the dock. 

"I found Mme. Dauvray, Mile C^ie, and another 
woman in the salon," continued Hd^e Vauquier. 

" Madame had let them in with her latchkey." 

"Ah, the other woman I" cried Beanard. "Had you 
seen her before?" 

"No, monsieur," 

"What was she likel" 

" She was sallow, with black hur and bright eyes like 
beads. She was short and about for^-five years old, 
thou^ it is difficult to judge of these things. I noticed 
her hands, for she was taking her gloves off, and they 
seemed to me to be unusually muscular for a womaa" 
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"Aht" cried Louis Besnard. "That ia important." 

"Mme. DauTTsy was, as she always was before a 
stance, in a feverish fiutter. 'You will help Mme. 
C^ie to dress, Hd^ne, and be very quick,' she said; 
and with an extraordinary longing she added, ' Per- 
haps we shall see her to-night.' Her, you understand, 
was Mme. de Montespan. And she turned to the 
stranger and said, "You irill bdiere, Ad^e, after to- 
night" 

" Ad^le I " said the Commissaire wisely. " Then 
Ad^e was the strange woman's name ? " 

"Perhaps," said Hanaud diyly. 

Hd^ne Vauquier reflected. 

"I think Ad^e was the name," she said in a more 
doubtful tone. "It sounded like AdMe." 

The irrepressible Mr. Ricardo was impdied to in- 
tervoie. 

"What Monsieur Hanaud means," he explained, 
with the pleasant ur of a man happy to illuminate the 
dark intelligence of a child, "is that Ad^e was prob- 
ably a pseudonym." 

Hanaud turned to him with a savage grin. 

"Now that is sure to hdp herl" he cried. "A pseu- 
donyml H^fene Vauquier is sure to understand that 
«mple and elementary word. How bright this M. 
Ricardo is I Where shall we find a new pin more 
bri^t? I ask you," and he spread out his hands in a 
despairing admiration. 
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Mr. Ricardo flushed red, but h« answered never a 
word. He must endure gibes and humiliations like a 
schoolboy in a dass. His one constant fear was lest he 
should be turned out of the room, llie Commissaire 
diverted wrath from him however. 

"What he means by pseudonym," he said to Hdfene 
Vauquier, explaining Mr. Ricardo to her as Mr. Ricardo 
had presumed to explain Hanaud, "b a false name. 
Ad^e may have been, nay, probably was> a false name 
adopted by this strange woman." 

"Adfele, I think, was the name used," replied H^^e, 
ihe doubt in her voice diminishing as she searched her 
memory. "I am almost sure." 

"Wdl, we will call her Adfele," said Hanaud impa- 
tiently. "What does it matter? Go on, Mademoi- 
sdle Vauquier." 

"The lady sat upright and squardy upon the edge 
of a chair, with a sort of defiance, as though she was 
detemuned nothing should convince her, and she 
lauded incredulously." 

Here, agun, all who heard were able vividly to con- 
jure up the scene — the defiant sceptic sitting squardy on 
the edge of her chair, removing her gloves from her mus- 
cular hands; the excited Mme. Dauvray, so absorbed 
in the determination to convince; and Mile. C^e 
ninning from the room to put on the black gown 
which would not be visible in the dim light 

"Whilst I took off mademoiselle's dress," Vauquier 
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continued, "she said: 'Wheo I have gone down to the 
salon you can go to bed, H^^e. Mme. AdiJe' — ^yes, 
it was Adfele — ' will be fetched by a friend in a motor- 
car, and I can let her out and fasten the door again. So 
if you hear the car you will know that it has come for 
her.' " 

"Oh, she said thati" said Haoaud quickly. 

"Yes, monsieur." 

Hanaud looked gloomily towards Wethermill. Then 
he exchanged a sharp glance with the Commissiure, aad 
moved his shoulders in an almost imperceptible shrug. 
But Mr. Ricardo 'S»w it, and construed it into one 
word. He ima^ned a jury uttering the word " Guilty." 

Hd^ne Vauquier saw the movement too. 

"Do not condemn her too quickly, monsieur," she, 
said, with an impulse of remorse. "And not upon my 
words. For, as I say, I — hated her." 

Hanaud nodded reassuringly, and she resumed : 

"I was surprised, and I asked mademoiselle what 
^e would do without her confederate. But she 
laughed, and said there would be no difflcul^. That 
is partly why I think there was no stance held last night. 
MoDffleur, there was a note in her voice that evening 
which I did not as yet understand. Mademois^e then 
took her bath while I laid out her black dress and the 
slippers with the soft, noiseless soles. And now I tdl 
you why I am sure there was no s^nce last ni^t — 
why Mile. C^e never meant there should be one." 
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"Yes, let us bear that," sud Hanaud curiously, and 
leaning forward with fais hand3 upon his knees. 

"You have here, monsieur, a description of how 
mademoiselle was dressed when she went away." 
HS^e Vauquier picked up a sheet of paper from the 
table at her side. "I wrote it out at the request of M. 
le Comnussaire." She handed the paper to Hanaud, 
who glanced through it as she continued. "Well, 
except for tlie white lace coat, monaiwir, I dressed 
Mile. C^e just in that way. She would have none of 
her plwn black robe. No, Mile. C^ie must wear her 
fine new evening frock of pale Tesedsrgreeu chiffon over 
soft dinging satin, which set off her fair beauty so pre^ 
tily. It left her white arms and shoulders bare, and it 
had a long train, and it rustled as she moved. And 
with that she must put on her pale green silk stockings, 
her new little satin slippers to match, with the large 
paste buckles — and a sash of green satin looped through 
aDOlher glittering buckle at the side of the wust, with 
long ends loosdy knotted together at the knee. I must 
tie her fair hair with 8 silver ribbon, and pin upon her 
mrls a large hat of reseda green with a golden-brown 
ostrich feather drooping behind. I warned mademoi- 
selle that there was a tiny fire burning in the salon. 
Even with the fire-screen in front of it there would still 
be a little light upon the floor, and the glittering buckles 
on her feet would betray her, even if the rustle of her 
dress did not But she said she would IddE her alippeis 
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off. Ah, gentlemen, it is, after all, not so that one 
dresses for a stance," she cried, shaking her head. 
"But it is just so — is it not? — that one dresses to go to 
meet a lover." 

The suggestion starUed ever; one who heard it. It 
fairly took Mr. Ricardo's breath away. Wethermill 
stepped forward with a cry of revolt The Commis- 
saire excliumed, admiringly, "But here is an ideal" 
Even Hanaud sat back m his chair, though his expres- 
sioQ lost nothing of its impassivi^, and his eyes never 
moved ttom H^^ne Vauquier's face. 

" Listenl " she coDtinued, "I will tdl you what I think. 
It was my habit to put out some sirop and lemonade 
and some little cakes in the dining-room, which, as 
you know, is at the other side of the house across the 
hall, I think it possible, messieurs, that while Mile. 
C^ie was changing her dress Mme. Dauvray and the 
stranger, Ad^e, went into the dining-room. I know 
that Mile. C^ie, as soon as she was dressed, ran down- 
stairs to the salon. Wdl, then, suppose Mile. C^ie had 
a lover waiting with whom she meant to run away. 
She hurries through the empty salon, opens the glass 
doors, and is gone, leaving the doors open. And the 
thief, an accomplice of Ad^e, finds the doors <^n 
and hides himsdf in the salon until Mme. Dauvray 
returns from the dining-room. You see, that leaves 
Mile. Cdie innocent" 

Vauquier leaned forward eagerly, her white face 
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flushing. There was a momeDt'a silence, and then 
Hanaud said: 

"That is al) very well, Mile. Vauquier. But it does 
not account for the lace coat in which the ^rl went 
away. She must have returned to her room to fetdi 
that after you had gone to bed." 

HSfene Vauquiei leaned back with an air of dis- 



"That is true. I had forgotten the coat. I did not 
like Mile. Cdie, but I am not wicked " 

"Nor for the fact diat the sirop and the lemonade 
had not been touched in the dining-room," sud the 
Commissaire, interrupting h». 

Agun the disappointment overspread Vauquler's 
face. 

"Is that so?" she asked. "I did not know — ^I have 
been kept a prisoner here." 

The Commissaire cut her short with a cry at satis- 
faction. 

"ListenI listenl" he exclaimed excitedly. "Here 
is a theory which accounts for all, whidi combines 
Vauquler's idea with ours, and Vauquler's idea is, I 
think, very just, up to a point. Suppose, M. Hanaud, 
tfiat the girl was going to meet her lover, but the lover 
is the murderer. Then all becomes clear. She does 
not run away to him; she opens the door for him and 
lets him in." 

Both Hanaud and Kicardo stole a glance at Wether- 
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null. How did he take the theoiy? WethemuD was 
leaning against tiie wall, bis eyes closed, his face white 
and contorted with a spasm of pain. But he had the 
air of a man sQently enduring an outrage rathn than 
struck down by the conviction that the woman he loved 
was worthless. 

" It is not for me to say, mooneur," Hdine Vauquier 
continued. "X only tdl you what I know. I am a 
woman, and it would be very difficult for a girl who was 
eagerly expecting her lover so to act that another 
woman would not know it. However uncultivated and 
ignorant the other woman was, that at all events she 
would know. The knowledge would spread to her of 
itsdf, without a word. Consider, gendemenl" And 
suddenly Hdtae Vauquier smiled. "A young girt 
tinging with excitement from head to foot, eager that 
her beauty just at Uiis moment should be more fresh, 
more sweet than ever it was, careful that her dress 
should set it exquisitely off. Imagine iti Her lips 
ready for the kiss I Oh, how should another woman 
not know? I saw Mile. C^ie, her cheeks rosy, her 
eyes bright Never had she looked so lovely. Ilie 
pale-green hat upon her fair head heavy with its curlsl 
From head to foot she looked herself over, and then 
she sighed — she si^ed with pleasure because she looked 
so pretty. Ilat was Mile. C^e last night, monsieur. 
She gathered up her tnun, took her long white ^oves 
in the other band, and ran down the sturs, her heela 
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dickitig oD the wood, her buckles guttering. At the 
bottom she turned and said to me: 

'"Remember, HStoe, you can go to bed.' That was 
it monsieur." 

And DOW violendy the raDcour of H^ne Yauquier's 
feelings burst out once more. 

"For her the fine clothes, the pleasure, and the hap- 
piness. For me — I could go to bed I" 

Hanaud looked again at the description which 
H^^ne Vauquier had written out, and read it Uirough 
carefully. Then he asked a question, of which Ri- 
cardo did not quite see the drift 

"So," he s(ud, "when this morning you suggested 
to Monsieur the Conunisaaire that it would be advis- 
able for you to go through Mile. Colic's wardrobe, 
you found that nothing more had been taken away 
except the white tace coatT" 

"That is 30." 

" Very well. Now, after Mile C^e had gone down 
the stairs " 

"I put the li^ts out in her room and, as she had 
ordered me to do, I went to bed. The next thing that 
I remember — but nol It terrifies me too much to 
think of it." 

H^^ne shuddered and covered her face spasmodically 
with her hands. Hanaud drew her hands gendy down. 

"Couragel You are safe now, mademoiselle. Calm 
yourself I" 
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She ^ay back, with her eyes closed. 

"Yes, yes; it is tru& I am safe now. But ohi I 
fed I ^lall never dare to sleep againl" And the tears 
swam in her eyes. "I woke up with a feeling of being 
suffocated. Mon Dieul llere was the light burning 
in the room, and a woman, the strange woman with the 
strong hands, was holding me down by the shoulders, 
while a man with bis cap drawn OTer faia eyes and a 
little black moustache pressed over my tips a pad from 
which a horribly sweet and sickly taste filled my mouth. 
Oh, I was terrified 1 I could not stream. X struggled. 
The woman told me roughly to keep quiet But I 
could not I must struggle. And then with a brutal- 
ly unheard of she dragged me up on to my knees while 
the man kept the pad ri^t over my mouth. Tlie man, 
widi die arm which was Free, hdd me close to him, and 
she bound my bauds with a cord behind me. Lookl" 

She hdd out her wrists. Iliey were terribly bruised. 
Red and angry lines showed where the cord had cut 
deeply into her flesh. 

"Hien they flung me down agun upon my back, 
and the next thing I remember is the doctor standing 
ova me and this kind nuise supporting me." 

She sank back exhausted in her chair and wiped her 
forehead with her handkerchief. Ilie sweat stood 
upon it in beads. 

'"Hank you, mademoiselle," sud Hanaud gravely. 
"Hus has been a trying ordeal for you. I understand 
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that But we are coming to the end. I want 70U to 
read this descnptioo of Mile. C^lie tfarou^ agun to 
make sure that nothing is omitted." He gave the 
paper into the maid's hands. " It will be advertised, 
so it is important that it should be complete See that 
you have left out nothing." 

H^%ne Vauquier bent her head over the paper. 

"No," aaid H^^ne at last "I do not think I have 
omitted anything." And she handed the paper back. 

"I asked you," Hanaud continued suavely, "because 
I uadostand that Mile. C^ie usually wore a pur of 
diamond ear-drops, and they are not mentioned here." 

A funt colour came into the maid's face. 

"Hat is true, monsieur. I had forgotten. It is 
quite true." 

"Any one might forget," said Hanaud, with a reas- 
suring smile. " But you will remember now. ThinkI 
thinki Did Mile. Cflie wear them last night?" He 
leaned forward, wuting for her reply, Wethermill 
too, made a movement Both men evid^itly thou^t 
the ptnnt of great importance. The maid looked at 
Hanaud for a few moments without speaking. 

" It is not from me, mademoiselle, that you will get 
the answer," said Hanaud quietly. 

"No, monsieur. I was thinking," said the maid, 
her face flushing at the rebuke. 

" Did she wear them when she went down the stairs 
last ni^tT" he insbted. 
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"I think ahe wore them," she said doubtfiillj. Y©-« 
— yea," and the words came now firm and dear. " I 
remember well. MUe. C^ie had taken them off before 
her bath, and thej lay on the dressing-table. She put 
them into her ears while I dressed her hair and arranged 
the bow of ribbon in it." 

"Ilien we wil! add the earrings to jour description," 
said Haoaud, as he rose from his chair with U>e paper 
in his hand, " and for the moment we need not trouble 
you any more about Mademoisdie C^ie." He folded 
the paper up, slipped it into his letter<ase, and put it 
away in bb pocket. " Let us consider that poor Madame 
Dauvrayl Did she keep much money in the house?" 

"No, monsieur; very little. She was well known in 
Aix and her cheques were everywhere accepted without 
question. It was a high pleasure to serve madame, her 
credit was so good," said HSfene Vauquier, raising her 
head as though she heiself had a share in the pride of 
that good credit 

"No doubt," Hanaud agreed. "There are many 
fine households where the banking account is over- 
drawn, and it cannot be pleasant for the servants." 

"lliey are put to so many shifts to hide it from the 
servants of their neighbours," said H^fene. "Besides," 
and she made a little grimace of contempt, "a fine 
household and an overdrawn banking account — it is 
like a ragged petticoat under a satin dress. That was 
never the case with Madame Dauviay." 
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"So that she ms under do necesai^ to have ready 
monej always in her pocket," said Hanaud. "I 
understand that But at tunes perh^>s she won at 
the Villa desFleursT" 

H^^ne Vauquier shook her head. 

"She loved the Villa des Fleurs, but she never 
played for high sums and often never played at all. If 
she won a few louis, she was as ddi^ted with her 
gains and as afraid to lose them again at the tables as 
if she were of the poorest, and she stopped at once. 
No, monsieur; twenty or thirty louis — there was never 
more Uian that in the bouse." 

"Then it was certainly for her famous cdllectioD 
of jewdleiy that Madame Dauviay was mur- 
dered?" 

"Certainly, monsieur." 

"Now, where did she keep her jewelleryT" 

"In a safe in her bedroom, monsieur. Every night 
she took off what she had been wearing and locked it 
up with the rest. She was never too tired for that" 

"And what did she do with the keys?" 

"That I cannot tdl you. Certunly she locked her 
rings and necklaces away whilst I undressed h». And 
she Uud the keys upon the dttssing-table or tlie mantd- 
shdf — anywhere. But in the morning the k^s were 
no longer where she had left them. She had put them 
secretly away." 

Hanaud turned to another point 
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"I suppose that Mademois^e C^ie knew of the safe 
and that the jewels were kept there?" 

" Oh yesl Mademoisdie indeed was often in Madame 
Dauvray'a room when she was dressing or undressing. 
She must often have seen madame take them out and 
lock them up again. But theo, monsieur, so did I." 

Hanaud nodded to her with a friendly smile. 

"Thank 7011 once more, mitdemoiselle," he said. 
'"He torture is over. But of course Monsieur fleuriot 
will require ^ur presence." 

H^^e Vauquier looked atudouslj towards him. 

"But meanwhile I can go from this villa, moo* 
sieur?" she pleaded, with a trembling voice. 

"Certainly; you shall go to your friends at once." 

"Oh, monsieur, thank youl" she cried, and suddenly 
she gave way. Hie tears began to Bow from her eyes. 
She buried her face in h^ hands and sobbed. "It is 
foolish of me, but what would you ?" She jerked out 
the words between her sobs. " It has been too terrible." 

"Yes, yes," said Hanaud soothingly. "Hie nurse 
will put a few things together for you in a bag. You 
will not leave Aix, (^ course, and I will send some one 
with you to your friends." 

Tlie maid started violendy. 

"Oh, not a seigent-de-ville, monsieur, I b^ of you. 
I should be disgraced." 

"No. It shall be a man in plain clothes, to see that 
you are not hindered by reporters on the way," 
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HELENS VAUQUIER'S EVIDENCE 

Hanaud turned towaida the door. On the dres^n^ 
table a cord waa lying. He took it up and ^>oke to the 
nurse. 

"Was this the cord with which H^ne Vauquier's 
hands were tied t" 

"Yes, monsieur," she replied. 

Hanaud handed it to the Commissaire. 

"It will be necessary to keep that," he stud. 

It was a thin piece of strong whipcord. It waa the 
same kind of cord as that which had been found tied 
round Mme. Dauvmy's thnwL Hanaud opened the 
door and turned back to the nurse. 

" We will send for a cab for Mile. Vauquier. You 
will drive with her to her door. I think after tiiat she 
will need no further help. Pack up a few things and 
bring them down. Mile. Vauquier can follow, no 
doubt, now without assistauce." And, with a friendly 
nod, he left the room. 

Ricardo had been wondering, through the eoimi- 
nation, in what lig^t Hanaud cxinsidered Hdtoe Vau- 
quier. He waa sympadietic, but the sympathy mig^t 
merely have been assumed to deceive. His questions 
betrayed in no particular the colour of his mind. Now. 
however, he made himself clear. He informed die 
nurse, in the plainest posnble way, that she was no 
longer to act as jailer. She was to bring Vauquier's 
things down; but Vauquier could follow by herself. 
Evidently H^feoe Vauqui^ was cleared. 
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caAPTER vn 

A STABTLINQ DISCOVERT 

Harry 'Wetheniiill, however, was not so eaaly satis- 
fied. 

"Surdy, monsieur, it would be well to know whither 
she is going," he said, " and to make sure that when she 
has gone there she will stay there — until we want her 
again?" 

Hanaud looked at the young man pi^ngly. 

"I can understand, monsieur, that you h<dd strong 
views about H^fene Vauquier. You are human, like 
the rest of us. And what she has said to us just now 
would not make you more friendly. But — but — ' — " 
and he preferred to shrug his shoulders rather than to 
finish in words his sentence. "However," he said, 
"we shall take core to know where H^fene Vauquier 
b staying. Indeed, if she is at all implicated in this 
afftur we shall leant more if we leave her free than if 
we keep her under lock and key. You see that if we 
leave her quite free, but watch her very, very carefully, 
so as to awaken no suspitnon, she may be emboldened 
to do something rash — or the others may." 

Mr. Ricardo approved c^ Hanaud's reasoning. 

"TTiat is quite true," he said. "She mi^t write a 
letter." 
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A STARTLING DISCOVERY 

"Yes, or receiTe ooe," added Huiaud, "whidi would 
be stQi more satisfoctory for us— suppoang, of course, 
that she has anything to do with this affair"; and again 
he shrugged his shoulders. He turned towards the 
Conunissaire. 

"You have a discreet ofGoer whom jou can trustT" 
he asked. 

" Certainly. A dozen." 

" I want only one." 

"And here he is," said the Commissure. 

Ttiey were descending the stairs. On the landing of 
the first floor Durette. the man who had discovered 
where the cord was bought, was still waiting. Hanaud 
took Durette by the sleeve in the familiar way which he 
so commonly used and led him to the top of the stairs, 
whoe the two m^i stood for a few moments apart 
It was plain that Hanaud was giving, Durette recdving, 
definite instructions. Durette descended the stairs; 
Hanaud came back to the others. 

"I have told him to fetch a cab," he sud, "and 
convey HStoe Vauquier to her friends." Hen he 
looked at Ricardo, and from Ricardo to the Commis- 
sure, while he rubbed his hand backwards and for- 
wards across his shaven dun. 

"I tdl you," he said, "I find this sinister Uttle drama 

very interesting to me. The sordid, miserable struggle 

for masteiy in this household of Mme. Dauvray — eh f 

Yes, very interesting. Just as much patience, just as 
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much effort, just as much plamiing for this smaU end as 
a general uses to defeat au armj — and, at the Uat, 
nothing gained. What dse is politicsT Yes, reiy 
interesting." 

His eyes rested upon Wethermill's face for a mo- 
ment, but they gave the young man no hope. He took 
a key from his pocket 

"We need not keep this room locked," he said. 
"We know all that there is to be known." And he 
inserted the key into the lock of Celia's nx>m and 
turned it. 

"But is that wise. mon«eurf" said Besnard. 

Hanaud shni^ed his shoulders. 

"Why not?" he asked. 

"T\e case is is your hands," said the G>inini3saire. 
To Ricardo the proceedings seemed singularly irre^- 
lar. But if the Conunissiure was content, it was not 
for him to object. 

"And where Is my exceUeot friend Perridiet?" 
asked Hanaud; and leaning over the balustrade he 
called him up from the hall. 

"We will now," said Hanaud, "have a glance into 
ttua poor murdered woman's room." 

The room was oppo^te to Celia's. Besnard pro* 
duced the key and unlodced the door. Hanaud took 
off his hat upon the threshold and then passed into the 
room with his companions. Upon the bed, outlined 
under a sheet, lay the rigid form of Mme. Dauvray. 
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Hanaud stepped gendy to the bedside and reverendy 
uncovered the face. For a moment all could see it — 
livid, swollen, unhuman. 

"A brutal business," he sud in a low voice, and when 
he turned again to bis companions his face was white and 
sickly. He replaced die sheet and gazed about the room. 

It was decorated and furnished in the same s^le as 
the salon downsturs, yet the contrast between the two 
rooms was remarkable. 

Downstairs, in the salon, only a chair had been over- 
turned. Here there was every sign of violence and 
disorder. An empty safe stood open in one comer; the 
rugs upon the polished floor had been tossed aside; 
every drawer had been torn open, every wardrobe 
burst; the very bed had been moved from its position. 

"It was in this safe that Madame Dauvray hid her 
jeweb each night," said the Commissaire as Hanaud. 
gazed about the room. 

"Oh, was it so?" Hanaud asked slowly. It seemed 
to Ricardo that he read something in the aspect of Uiis 
room too, which troubled hig mind and increased his 
perplexi^. 

"Yes, said Besnard confidently. "Every night 
Mme. Dauvray locked her jewels away in this safe. 
Vauquier told us so this morning. Every ni^t she 
was never too dred for Uiat. Besides, here" — and 
putdng his hand into the safe he drew out a paper 
— "here is the list of Mme. DauvTa/s jewellery." 
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Plunly, however, Hanaud was not satisfied. He 
took the list and glwiced through the items. But his 
thou^ts were not concerned with it 

"If that is so," he said slowly, "Mme Dauvray kept 
her jewels in this safe, why haa ereiy drawer been ran- 
sacked, why was the bed moved I Perrichet, iock the 
door — quietly — from the inside. ITiat b right. Now 
lean your back against it" 

Hanaud waited until he saw Perrichet'a broad back 
against the door. Then he went down upon his knees, 
and, tossing the rugs here and there, examined with the 
minutest care the inlaid floor. By the side of the bed 
a Persian mat of blue silk was spread. His in its turn 
he moved quickly aside. He bent his eyes to the 
ground, lay prone, moved this way and that to catch 
the light upon the floor, then with a spring he rose upon 
his knees. He lifted his finger to his lips. In a dead 
sOenoe he drew a pen-knife quickly from his pocket and 
(^>ened it He bent down again and inserted the 
blade between the cracks of the blocks. The three 
men in the room watched him with an intense excite- 
ment A block of wood rose from the floor, he pulled 
it out, Iwd it noiselessly down, and inserted his hand 
into the opening. 

Wethermill at Ricardo's elbow uttered a stifled cry. 

"Hushl"whi3peTed Hanaud angrily. He drew out his 

hand agun. It was holding a green leather jewel-case. 

He opened it, and a diamond necklace flashed its 
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A STARTLING DISCOVERY 

thousand colours in their faces. He thruat in hia hand 
again and again and again, and each time that he with- 
drew it, it held a jewel-case. Before the astonished 
eyes of his companions he opened them. Ropes of 
pearls, collars of diamonds, necklaces of emeralds, 
rings of pigeon-blood rubies, bracelets of gold studded 
with opals — Mme. Dauvrays various jewelleiy was 
disclosed. 

"But that is astounding," said Besnsrd, in an aw^ 
struck voice. 

'"HieD she was never robbed after allt" crie(l 
Ricardo. 

Hanaud rose to hia feet. 

"What a piece of ironyl" he whispered. "The poor 
woman is murdered for her jewels, the room's turned 
upside down, and nothing is found. For all the while 
they lay safe in this cache. Nothing is taken except 
what she wore. Let us see what she wore." 

"Only a few rings, H^^ne Vauquier thought," said 
Besnard. "But she was not sure." 

"Abl" said Hanaud. "Well, let us make sure!" and, 
taking the list from the safe, he compared it with the 
jewellery in the cases on the floor, ticking off the items 
<Hie by one. When he had finished he knelt down 
again, and, thrustiiig his hand into the hole, Mt care- 
fully about 

"Hiere is a pearl Decklace missing," he said. "A 

valuable necklace, from the description in the list and 
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some rings. She must have been wearing tliem;" 
and he sat back upon his heeb. "We will send the 
intdligent Perrichet for a bag," he said, "and we will 
counsel the intetligent Perrichet not to breathe a word 
to any living soul of what he has seen in this room. 
Then we will seal up in the bag the jewels, and we will 
hand it over to M. le G>miniasaJre, who will convey 
it with the greatest secrecy out of this -all^. For the 
list — I will keep it," and he placed it carefully in his 
podtet-book. 

He unlocked the door and went out himsdf on to the 
landing. He looked down the sturs and up the stairs; 
then he beckoned Perrichet to him. 

"Gol" he whispered. "Be quick, and when you 
come back hide the bag carefully under your coat" 

Perrichet went donn the staiis with pride written 
upon his face. Was he not assisting the great M. 
Hanaud from the Sfiret^ in Paris? Hanaud returned 
into Mme. Dauvray's room and closed the door. He 
lodced into the ^es of his companions. 

"Can't you see the scene?" he asked with a queer 
smile of excitement. He had forgotten Wethermill; 
he had forgotten even the dead woman shrouded be- 
neath the sheet. He was absorbed. His eyes were 
bright, his whole face vivid with life. RicanJo saw the 
real man at this moment — and feared for the happiness 
of Hany Wethermill. For nothing would Hanaud 
now turn aside until he had reached the tnith and set 
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his hands upon the quany. Of that Ricaido felt sure. 
He was ttyiog now to make his companions visualise 
just what he saw and undeistood. 

"Can't yaa see itf Hie old Goman locking up her 
jewels in this safe every nig^t before the eyes of her 
maid or her companion, and then, aa aeon as she was 
alone, taking them stealthily out of the safe and hid- 
ing them in this secret place. But I tell you — this 
is human. Yes, it is interesUng just because it is so 
human. Then picture to yoursdvea last ni^t, the 
murderers opening this safe and finding nothing — 
oh, but nothingi — and ransacking the room in deadly 
baste, kicking up the rugs, forcing open the drawers, 
and always finding nothing — nothing — nothing. Think 
of thdr rage, their stupefaction, and finally their fearl 
They must go, and with one pearl necklace, when they 
had hoped to reap a great fortune. Oh, but this is 
interesting — yes, I t^ you — I, who have seen numy 
strange things — this is interesting." 

Perrichet returned with a canvas bag, into which 
Hanaud placed the jewd-cases. He sealed the bag in 
the presence of the four men and handed it to Besnard. 
He replaced the block of wood in the floor, covered it 
over again with the rug, and rose to his feet 

"listenl" he said, in a low voice, and with a graviQ' 

which impressed them all. " lliere is something in this 

house which I do not understand. I have tt^d you so. 

I tdl you something more now. I am afraid— I am 
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afraid." And the word startled his hearers like a 
thunderdap, tfaou^ it waa breathed no louder than a 
whisper. "Yes, my friends," he repeated, nodding 
hb head, '- terribly afraid." And upon the othera fell a 
diacomfort, an awe, aa though something sinister and 
dangerous were present in the room and close to them. 
So vivid was the feding, instinctively they drew nearer 
together. "Now, I warn you sijenuily. There must 
be no whisper that these jewds have been discovered; 
no newspaper must publish a hint of it; no one must 
suspect that here in this room we have found them. 
Is that understood?" 

"Certainly," said the Commissure. 

"Yes," said Mr. Ricardo. 

"To be sure, monsieur," said FemcheL 

As for Harry Wethermill, he made no r^y. His 
burning ^es were fixed upon Hanaud's face, and that 
was fdl. Hanaud, for hia part, asked for no reply hom 
him. Indeed, he did not look towards Harry Wether^ 
mill's face at all. Ricardo understood. Hanaud did 
not mean to be deterred by Uie suffering written there. 

He went down agun into the little gay salon lit with 
flowers and August sunli^t, and stood beside the 
couch gaang at it with troubled eyes. And, as he 
gazed, he dosed his ^ea and shivered. He shivered 
like a man \i^o has taken a sudden chill. Nothing in 
all this morning's investigadons, not even the rigid 
body beneath the sheet, nor the strange disooveiy of 
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the jewds, bod ao impressed Ricaido. For there he had 
been confronted with facts, definite and complete; here 
was s suggestion of unknown horrots, a hint, not a fact, 
compelling the imagination to dark conjecture. Hanaud 
^vered, lliat he had no idea why Hanaud shivered 
made the action still more significant, stiU more alarm- 
ing. And it was not Ricardo alone who was moved by it. 
A voice of despur rang throu^ the room. The voice 
was Hany Wetbermill's, and his face was ashy white. 

"Monsieurl" he cried, "I do not know what makes 
you shudder; but I am remembering a few words you 
used this morning." 

Hanaud turned upon his hed. His face was drawn 
and grey and bis eyes blazed. 

"My friend, I also am remembering those words," 
he said. Hius the two men stood confronting one 
another, eye to eye, with awe and fear in both th^ 
faces. 

Ricardo was wondering to what words they both 
referred, when the sound of wheels broke in upon the 
silence. The effect upon Hanaud was magical He 
thrust hb hands in his pockets. 

"Hdtoe Vauquier's cab," he said lightly. He drew 
out his cigarette-case and lighted a cigarette. 

"Let us see that poor woman safely off. It is a 
dosed cab I hope." 

It was a dosed landau. It drove past the open 

door of die salon to the front door of the house. In 
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Hanaud's wake they all went out into the hall. The 
nurse came down alone carrying H^^ne Vauquier's 
bag. She placed it in Uie cab and waited in the 
doorway. 

"Perhaps H^^e Vauquier has fainted," she said 
anxiously: "she does not come." And she moved 
towards the stairs. 

Hanaud took a singularly swift step forward and 
stopped her. 

"Why should you think that?" he asked, with a 
queer smile upon his face, and as he spoke a door 
closed gently upstairs. "See," he continued, "you are 
wrong: she is coming." 

Ricardo was puzded. It had seemed to him that the 
door which had dosed so gently was nearer than 
H^^ne Vauquier's door. It seemed to him that the 
door was upon the first, not the second landing. But 
Hanaud had noticed nothing strange; so it could not 
be. He greeted H^^ne Vauquier with a smile as she 
came down the stairs. 

"You are betto*, mademoiselle," he said pditely. 

" One can see that There is more colour in your 
cheeks. A day or two, and you will be yourself agtun." 

He held the door open while she got into the cab. 
The nurse took her seat beside her; Durette mounted 
on the box. The cab turoed and went down the drive. 

"Good-bye, mademoiselle," cried Hanaud, and he 

watched until the hi^ shrubs hid the cab from his eyes. 
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llien he behaved in an extraoidinary way. He turned 
and sprang like lightning up the stairs. His agility 
amazed Ricardo. The others followed upon his heels. 
He flung himself at Cdia's door and (^ned it. He 
burst into the room, stood for a second, then ran to 
the window. He hid behind the curtain, looking out. 
With his hand he waved to his companions to keep back. 
The sound of wheels creaking and rasping rose to their 
eats. Tlie cab had just come out into the road. Bur- 
ette upon the bos turned and looked towards the house. 
Just for a moment Hanaud leaned from the window, 
as Besnard, the Commissure, had done, and, like 
Besnatd again, he waved his hand. Then he came 
back into the room and saw, standing in front of him, 
with his mouth open and his eyes starting out of his 
head, Perrichet — the intdligent Perrichet. 

"Monsieur," cried Perrichet, "something has been 
taken from this room." 

Hanaud looked roimd the room and shook his head. 

"No," he said. 

"But yes, monsieur," Perrichet insisted. "Oh, but 
yes. Seel Upon this dressing-table there was a small 
pot of cold cream. It stood here, where my finger is, 
when we were in this room an hour ago. Now it is 
gone." 

Hanaud burst into a lau^. 

"My friend Perrichet," he said ironically, "I will 

tell you the newspaper did not do you justice. You 
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are more intdligent The truth, my excdlent fricaid, 
lies at the bott(HD of a well; but you would find it at 
the bottom of a pot of cdid cream. Now let ua go. 
For in this house, gentlemen, we have nothing more 
to do. 

He passed out of the room. Perrichet stood aside, 
his face crimson, his attitude one of shame. He had 
been rebuked by the great H. Hanaud, and jusdy 
rebuked. Ele knew it now. He had wished to display 
his intelligence^res, at all costs he must show how 
intdligeDt he was. And be had shown himsdf a fool. 
He should have kept alienee about that pot of cream. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE SHIP 

Hftnaud walked away from the Villa Roae in the 
company of Wethennill and Eicardo. 

"We wQl go and lunch," he said. 

"Yes; oome to my hotd," said Hany Wethennill. 
But Hanaud shook his head. 

"No; oome with me to the Villa des Reuis," he 
teplied. "We may team something there; and in a 
caise like this every minute is of importance. We have 
to be quick." 

"I may come too?" cried Mr. Ricardo eag^y. 

"By all means," replied Hanaud, frith a smile of 
eKtreme courtesy. "Nothing could be more ddicious 
than monsieur's suggestions"; and with that remark 
he walked on silendy. 

Mr. Ricaido was in a titde doubt as to the exact 
significance of the words. But he was too excited to 
dwell long upon them. Distressed though he sought 
to be at his friend's grief, he could not but assume an 
air of importance. All the uiist in him rose joyfully 
to the occasion. He looked upon himself from the out- 
side. He fwided without the lightest justification that 
people were pointing him out "That man has beai 
present at the inrestigadoa at the VQIa Rose/' he 
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seemed to hear people say. "What strange things he 
could tell us if he wouldl" 

And suddenly, Mr. Ricardo began to reflect What, 
after all, could he have told them? 

And that question he turned over in his mind while 
he ate his luncheon. Hanaud wrote a letter between 
the courses. They were sitting at a comer table, and 
Hanaud was in the comer with his back to the wall. 
He moved his plate, too, over the letter as he wrote it. 
It would have been impossible for either of his guests 
to see what he had written, even if they hod wiabed. 
Ricardo, indeed, did wish. He rather resented &.e 
secrecy with which the detective, under a show of open- 
ness, shrouded his thoughts and acts. Hanaud sent the 
wait^ out to fetch an o£Bcer in plun dothes, who was in 
attendance at the door, and he handed the letter to tfats 
man. Ilien he turned with an apdogy to his guests. 

"It is necessary that we should find out," he ex- 
plained, "as soon as possible, the whole record of Mile. 
C^e." 

He lifted a cigar, and over the coffee he put a 
question to Ricaido, 

"Now tell me what you make of the case. What 
M. WetfaermiU thinks — that is clear, b it not? Hdine 
Vauquier is the guilty one. But you, M. Ricardo? 
What is your opinion?" 

Ricardo took from his pocket-book a sheet of pa- 
per and from hia pocket a pencil. He was intensdy 
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flftttered hj the request of Hanaud, and he proposed 
to do hima^ justice. " I will make a note here of what 
I think the salient features of the mysteij"; and he 
proceeded to tabulate the points in the following way: 

(1) Celia Hu-lond made her entnnce into Mme. DanmT'a 
houaeboid under vtrj doubtful circumstances. 

(2) Bj methoda atill loOTe doubtful she accquiied ui eztrup- 
dinuj aaoeadent^ over Mme. Dauvra^'s mind. 

(3) If [voof were needed how complete that aacendencf waa, 
R glance at Celia Harland'a wardrobe would suffice; for Ax wore 
At most cxpensi're clothes. 

<4) It was Celia Harland who arranged that Semttaz, the 
chauffeur, should be absent at Chamb&y on the Tuesday night — 
the night of the murder. 

(5) It waa Celia Marlaad who bought the cord with which Mme. 
Dauvra; was strangled and H^ltne Vauquier bound. 

(6) The footsteps outade the salon show that Celia Harland 
ran from the salon to the motor-car. 

(7) Celia Harland pretended that there should be a stence on 
the Tuesday, but she dressed as though she hod in Tiew an 
appomtment with a lover, instead of a spiritualistic stance. 

(8) Celia Harland has disappeared. 

These dght points are strongly suggestiTe of Celia Harland's 
c(«nplidtf in the murder. But I hare no due which will enable 
me to answer the following questions: 

(a) Who was the man who took part in the crime f 

(b) Who was the woman who came to the villa on the evening 
at the murder with Mme. Dauvray and Celia Harland? 

(e) What actually happened ia the salon T How was the mur- 
der ctnnmitted? 

(d) Is Hifene Vauquier'a story true? 

(e) What did the tom-up scrap of writing mean T (Probably 
^nrit writing in Celia Harland's hand.) 

(/) Why has oue cushion oa the settee a small, fresh, brown 

stun, which is probably blood f Why b the other cushion torn f 
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Mr. Ricardo had a momentary thought of putting 
down yet another question. He was mclined to ask 
wh^her or no a pot of cdd cream had disappeared from 
Celia Harland's bedroom; but he remembered that 
Hanaud had set no store upon that incident, and he 
refrained. Moreover, he had come to the end of his 
sheet of paper. He handed it across the table to 
Hanaud and leaned back in his chair, watching die 
detective with all the eagerness of a young author sub- 
mitting bb 6rst effort to a critic. 

Hanaud read it through slowly. At the end he 
nodded his head in approval. 

"Now we will see what M. Wethermill has to say," 
he said, and he stretched out the paper towards Hany 
Wethermill, who throu^Mut the luncheon had not siud 
a word. 

"No, no," cried Ricardo. 

But Harry Wethermill already hdd die wiitten 
sheet in his hand. He ^iled rather wistfuUy at his 
friend. 

"It is best that I should know just what you both 
think," he siud, and in his turn he began to read the 
paper through. He read the first eight points, and then 
beat with hia fist upon the table. 

"No no," he cried; "it is not possiblel I don't 

blame you, Ricardo. These are facts, and, as I said, 

I can face facta. But there will be an e:q>1anation — 

if only we can discovn it" * 
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He buried his face for a moment in his hands. Tlien 
he took up the paper again. 

"As for the rest, H^^ie Vauquier lied," he cried 
riolentljr, and he tossed the paper to Hanaud. "What 
do ^u make of it ?" 

Hanaud smiled and shook his head. 

" Did you ever go for a voyage on a ship ?"- he asked. 

"Yes; why?" 

"Because every day at noon three officers take an 
observation to determine the ship's position — the 
captain, the first officer, and the second officer. Each 
writes his observation down, and the captain takes the 
three observations and compares Uiem. If the first 
or second officer is out in his reckoning, the captain 
telis him so, but he does not show his own. For at 
times, no doubt, be is wrong too. So, gentlemen, I 
critdae your observations, but I do not show you mine." 

He took up Ricardo's paper and read it throu^ again. 

"Yes," he said pleasantly. "But the two questions 
which are most important, which alone can lead us to 
the truth — how do they come to be omitted from your 
list, Mr. Ricardo?" 

Hanaud put the question with his most serious air. 
But Ricardo was none the less sensible of the raillery 
behind the scJemn manner. He flushed and made no 
answer. 

"Still," continued Hanaud, "here are undoubtedly 

some i^ueations. Let us consider themi Who was 
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the naan who took a part in the crime ? Ah, if we only 
knew that, what a lot of trouble we should save out^ 
sdves! Who was the woman? What a good thing 
it would be to know that tool How clearly, after all, 
Mr. Ricardo puts his finger on (he important pointsi 
What did actually happen in the sfUon?" And as he 
quoted that question the raillery died out of his voice. 
He leaned his elbows on the table and bent forward. 

" What did actually happen in that little pretty room, 
just twelve hours agoT" he repeated. "When no sun- 
li^t blazed upon the lawn, and all the birds were still, 
and all the windows shuttered and the world dark, 
what happened? What dreadful things happened? 
We have not much to go upon. Let us formulate what 
we know. We start with this. The murder was not 
the work of a moment Tt was fanned with great care 
and cunning, and carried out to the letter of the plan. 
There must be no noise, no violence. On each side of 
the Villa Rose there are other villas; a few yards away 
the road runs past. A scream, a ciy, the noise of a 
stnig^e — these sounds, or any one of them, mi^t be 
fatal to success. Thus the crime was planned; and 
there vxia no scream, there was no struj^le. Not a 
chair was broken, and only a chair upset Yes, there 
were brains behind that murder. We know that. But 
what do we know of the plan ? How far can we build 
it up ? Let us see. Fiist, there was an accomplice in 
the house — perhaps two." 
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"Nol" cried Hany Wetbennill. 

Hanaud took no notice of the interruption. 

" Secondly the woman came to the house with Mme. 
Dauvray and Mile. CSie between nine and half-post 
nine. Thirdly, die man came afterwards, hut before 
eleven, set open the gate, and was admitted into the 
stdon, unperceived by Mme. Dauvray. That also we 
can safely assume. But what happened in the salon ? 
Ah I There b the question." lien he shni^ed his 
shoulders and said with the note of raillery once more 
in hb voice: 

"But why should we trouUe our heads to puzzle 
out thb mystery, since M. Ricardo knows ?" 

"I?" cried Ricardo in amazement. 

"To be sure," replied Hanaud calmly. "For I look 
at another of your questions. ' What did tha tom-up scrap 
of wr^ng meant' and you add: 'Probably spirit- 
wiiting.' Then there was a s^nce hdd last night in 
the little 3fAon\ Is that so?" 

Harry Wethermill started, Mr. Ricardo was at a loss. 

"I had not followed my suggestion to its conclusion," 
be admitted humbly. 

"No," said Hanaud. "But I ask myself in sober 
earnest, 'Was there a s^nce held in the salon last 
ni^tf Did the tambourine rattle in the darkness 
on the wall f" 

"But if H^fene Vauquier's stoty b all untrue?" 
cried Wethermill, again in exasperation. 
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"Patience, my friend. Her story was not all untrue. 
I say there were bruns behind this crime; yes, but 
brains, even the cleverest, would not have invented this 
queer, strange story of the s^nces and of Mme. de 
Montespan. TTiat is truth. But yet, if there were a 
stance held, if the scrap of paper were spirit-writing in 
answer to some awkward question, why — and here I 
come to my first question, whidi M. Bicardo has 
omitted — why did Mile. C^e dresa bersdf with so 
much elegance last ni^t? What Vauquier said is true. 
Her dress was not suited to a s&nce. A liglit<»loured, 
rustling frock, which would be visible in a dim light, 
or evea in the dark, which would certainly be heard at 
eveiy movement she made, however lightly she stepped, 
and a big hat — no nol I tdl you, gentlemen, we shall 
not get to the bottom of this mystery undt we know 
■whj Mile. C^ie dressed hersdf as she did lost night" 
"Yes," Ricardo admitted. "I oreriooked that point" 

"Did she " Hanaud broke off and bowed to 

Wethermill with a grace and a respect which condoned 
his words. " You must bear with me, my young friend, 
' while I consder all these points. Did she expect to 
join that ni^t a lover — a man with the brains to devise 
this crime ? But if so — and here I come to the second 
question omitted from M. Ricordo's list — ^why, on the 
patch of grass outside the door (A the salon, were the 
footsteps of the man and woman so carefully erased, and 
the footst^ of Mile, Cdie— those little footstq» so 
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eaaij identified— Irft for all the worid to see and recog- 
nise?" 

Ricardo fdt like a child in the presrace of hia 
schoolmaster. He was convicted of presumption. He 
had set down his questions with the belief that thej 
covered the ground. And here were two of the utmost 
importance, not forgotten, but never even thought of. 

"Did she go, before the murder, to join a lovert Or 
after it? At some time, you will remember, according 
to Vauquier's story, she must have run upstiurs to fetch 
her coat Was the murder committed during the in- 
terval when she was upstairs? Was the salon dark 
vhea she came down again? Did she run through it 
quickly, eagerly, noticing nothing amiss ? And, indeed, 
how should she notice anything if the salon were dark, 
aod Mme. Dauvray's body lay under the windows at 
the nde?" 

Ricardo leaned forward eagerly. 

"lliat must be the truth," he cried; and Wether- 
miD's voice broke hastily in : 

" It is not the truth and I wilt tell you why. Celia 
Hailand was to have married me this week." 

lliere was so much pain and misery in his vmce tiiat 
Ricardo was moved as he had seldom been. Wether- 
mill buried his faoe in his hands. Hanaud shook his 
head and gazed across the table at Ricardo with an 
expression which the latter was at no loss to understand. 
Lovers were iu^racticable people. But he— Hanaud— 
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he knew the world. Women had fooled men before 
to-day. 

Wethenoill snatcJied his bands away from before his 
face. 

"We talk theories," be cried desperately, "of what 
may have happened at the villa. But we are not by 
one indi nearer to the man and woman who committed 
the crime. It is for them we have to seardi." 

"Yea; but ezcq>t by asking oursdves questions, how 
shall we find them, M. Wethermill?" said Hanaud. 
"Take the mani We know nothing of him. He has 
left no trace. Look at this town of Aiz, where people 
come and go like a crowd about the baccarat-tablel 
He may be at Marseilles to-day. He may be in this 
very room where we are taking our luncheon. How 
shall we find himf" 

Wethermill nodded his head in a despairing as- 
sent. 

"I know. But it is so hard to sit still and do noth- 
ing," he cried. 

"Yes, but we are not sitting still," said Hanaud; and 
Wethermill looked up with a sudden interest. "All 
the time that we have been lunching here the iatdligent 
Perridiet has been making inquiries. Mme. Dauvray 
and Mile. C^ie left the Villa Rose at five, and returned 
on foot soon after nine with the strange woman. And 
there I see Perrichet himself waiting to be summoned." 

Hanaud beckoned towards the sergentnie-viUe. 
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"Pemchet wQI make an exigent detective," be said; 
"for he looks more bovine and foolish in plain dotbes 
than he does in uoiform." 

Penichet advanced in his mufU to the table. 

"Speak, my friend," said Hanaud. 

" I went to the shop of M. Corval. Mile. Cdie was 
quite atone when she bought the cord. But a few 
minutes later, in the Rue du Casino, she and Mme. 
Dauvray were seen together, walking slowly in the 
direction of the villa. No other woman was with them." 

'"Hiat is a pity," said Hanaud quietly, and with a 
gesture he dismissed Perrichet 

"You see, we shall find out nothing — nothing," said 
Wethermill, with a groan. 

"We must not yet lose heart, for we know a little 
more about the woman than we do about the man," said 
Hanaud consolin^y. 

"True," exdumed Ricardo. "We have H^%ne 
Vauquier's description of her. We must advertise it" 

Hanaud smiled. 

" But that is a fine suggestion," he cried. " We must 
think over that," and he clapped his hand to his fore- 
head with a gesture of sdf-reproach. "Why did not 
such a fine idea occur to me, tod that I ami However, 
we will call the head waiter." 

The head waiter was sent for and appeared before 
them. 
"You knew Mme. Dauvrayf" Hanaud asked. 
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"Yes, monaieur — ob, the poor womani And he 
flung up his bands. 

"And you knew ber young ccnnpanion?" 

"Oh yts, monsieur. They geoeratly had thdr meals 
here. See, at diat little table over there! I kept it for 
them. But monsieur knows well" — and the wuter 
looked towards Harry Wetfaennill — "for monaieur was 
often with them." 

"Yes," said Hanaud. "Did Mme. Dauvray dine at 
that little table last ni^t?" 

"No, monsieur. She was not here last night" 

"Nor Mile. Cflie?" 

"No, monsieurl I do not diink they were in the 
Villa des Ileurs at all." 

"We know they were not," exclaimed Ricaido. 
"Wethermill and 1 were in the rooms and we did not 
see them." 

"But peihaps you left eariy," objected Hanaud. 

"No," said BJcardo. "It was just ten o'dock when 
we reached the Majestic." 

"You reached your hotel at ten," Hanaud repeated. 
"Did you walk strai^t from here?" 

"Yea." 

"Then you left here about a quarter to ten. And 
we know that Mme. Dauvray was back at &e villa soon 
after nine. Yes — they could not have been here last 
ni^t," Hanaud agreed, and sat (or a momrat sileat 
llien he turned to the head waiter. 
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"Have you noticed any woman with Mme. Dauvray 
and her companion latdy?" 

"No, monsieur. I do not think so." 

'"Hiinkl A woman, for instance, with red bur." 

Harry Wethermill started forward. Mr. Ricardo 
stared at Hanaud in amazement. The waiter re- 
flected. 

"No, monsieur. I have seen no woman with red 
hair," 

'"Iliank you," said Hanaud, and the waiter moved 
away. 

"A woman with red hair!" cried Wethermill. "But 
Hd^ne Vauquier described her. ^e was sallow; her 
eyes, her hair, were dark." 

Hanaud turned with a smile to Harry Wethermill. 

"Did H^^ne Vauquter, then, speak the trutht" he 
asked. "No; the woman who was in the salon last 
night, who returned home with Mme. Dauvray and 
Mile. C^ie, was not a woman with black hair and 
bright black eyes. Lookl" And, fetching his pocket* 
book from his pocket, he unfolded a sheet of paper and 
showed them, lying upon its white surface a long red 

"I picked that up on the table — the round satin- 
wood table in the salon. It was easy not to see it, but 
I did see it Now, that is not Mile. Cdie's bur, 
which is fair; nor Mme. Dsuvray's, which is dyed 
toown; nor Hdfene Vauquier's, which is Uack; nor 
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the charwoman's, vhich, as I have taken the trouble 
to find out, is gny. It is therefote from the head of 
our unknown woman. And I will tdl you more. 
Iliis woman with the rod hair — she is in Genera." 

A startled exdamadon burst from Ricardo. Hany 
Wethermill sat slowly down. For the first time that 
day there had come some colour into his cheeks, a 
spartde into his eye. 

"But that is wonderful!" he cried. "How did you 
find that out?" 

Haoaud leaned back in his chair and took a pull at 
his cigar. He was obviously pleased with Wethenuitl's 
admiration. 

"Yes, how did you find it out?" Ricardo repeated. 

Hanaud smiled. 

"As to that," he said, "remember I am the captain 
of the ship, and I do not show you my observation." 
Ricardo was disappointed. Harry Wethermill, how- 
ever, started to hb feet 

"We must search Geneva, then," he cried. "It is 
there that we should be, not here drinking our coffee 
at the YilU. des Fleuis." 

Hanaud raised his hand. 

"He search is not being overlooked. But Genera 
is a big dty. It is not easy to search Genera and find, 
when we know nothing about the woman for whom we 
are searching, except that her hair is red, and that prob- 
ably a young gai last night was with her. It is rather 
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here, I think— in Aix — that we must keep our eyes 
wide open." 

"Herel" cried Wethennitl in exasperation. He 
stared at Hanaud aa though he were nuuL 

"Yes, here; at the post office — at the telephone 
exchange. Suppose that the man is in Aix, as he may 
well be; some time he will wish to send a letter, or a 
telcf^ram, or a message over the t^ephone. Hiat, I 
tell ^u, is our chance. But here is news for us." 

Hanaud pointed to a messenger who was walking 
towards them. The man handed Hanaud an enrdope. 

"From M. le Commissaire," he said; and he saluted 
and retired. 

"FMm M. le G>mmissaire?" cried Ricardo exdtedly. 

But before Hanaud could open the envelope Hany 
Wethermill lud a hand upon his fJeeve. 

"Before we pass to something new, M. Hanaud," 
he said, " I should be very glad if you would tell me 
T^at made you shiver in the salon this morning. It 
has distressed me ever since. What was it that those 
two cushions bad to tell you?" 

Iliere was a note of anguish in his voice difficult to 
resist But Hanaud resisted it. He shook his head. 

"Again," he said gravdy, "I am to remind you that 
I am captain of the ship and do not show my obser- 
vation." 

He tore open the envelope and sprang up from his 
seat 
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"Mme. Pauvrays motoiHsr haa been found," he 
cried. "Let lu gol" 

Hanaud called for the lull and paid it The three 
mm lelt the Villa des Eleius tt^ther. 
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CHAPTER IX 
imx. dautra.t's uotob-cab 

Tbey got into a cab outside the door. Perrichet 
mounted the box, and the cab was driven ^ong the 
upward-winding road past the H6tel Bemascon. A 
hundred yards bejond the hotel the cab stepped oppo- 
site to a villa. A hedge separated the garden of the villa 
from the road, and above the hedge rose a board with 
the words "To Let" upon it. At the gate a gendarme 
was standing, and just vrithin the gate Ricardo saw 
Louis Besnard, the p>nmussaire, and Servettaz, Mme. 
Dauvra/s chauffeur. 

"It is here," said Besnard, aa the party descended 
from the cab, "in the coach-house of this empty villa." 

"Here?" cried Ricardo in amazement 

The discoveiy upset all his theories. He had ex- 
pected to hear that it had been found fif^ leagues 
away; but here, within a couple of miles of the Villa 
Rose itself — the idea seemed absurd I Why take it 
away at all — unless it was taken away as a blind f 
'Hiat supposition found its way into Ricaido's mind, 
and gathered strength as he thou^t upon it; for 
Hanaud had seemed to lean to the bdief that one ot 
the murderers might be still in Aiz, Indeed, a glance 
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at him showed that he waa not discomposed by &eir 
discovery. 

"Whra waa it found?" Hanaud asked. 

'"Diis morning. A gardener conies to the villa on 
two days a week to keep the grounds in order. For- 
tunately Wednesday is one of his days. Fortunately, 
too, there was rain yesterday evening. He noticed 
the tracks of the wheels whidi you can see on the - 
gravel, and since the villa is empfy he was surprised. 
He found &e coach-house door forced and the motor- 
car inside it. When he went to his luncheon he brou^t 
the news of his discovery to the d^>dt" 

The party followed the Conunissaire along die drive 
to the coach-^ouse. 

"We mil have the car brou^t out," said Hanaud 
to Servettaz. 

It was a big and powerful machine with a limousine 
body, luxuriously fitted and cushioned in the shade of 
light grey. The outside paneb of the car were painted a 
dark grey. The car had hardly been brought out into 
the sunii^t before a cry of stupefaction burst from the 
lips of Perrichet. 

"Ohl" he cried, in utter abasement "I shall never 
forpve myself — never, neverl" 

"Why?" Hanaud asked, turning sharply as he spoke. 

Perrichet was standing with his round eyes staring 
and his mouth agape. 

"Because, monsieur, I saw that car — at four o'dock 
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this morning — &t the comer of the load — not fif^ yards 
horn the Villa Rose." 

"WiatI" cried Ricardo. 

"You saw it!" exclaimed WethermiD. 

Upon their faces was r^ected now the stupefaction 
of Perrichet. 

"But you must have made a mistake," said die 
Conunissaire. 

"No, no, monsieur," Perrichet insisted. "It waa 
that car. It was that number. It was just after day- 
li^t. I was ataading outside the gate of the villa on 
duty where M. le Comniissaire had fdaced me. The 
car appeared at the comer and sladcened speed. It 
seemed to me that it was going to turn into the road 
and come down past me. But instead the driver, as 
if he were now sure of hb way, put the car at its top 
speed and went on into Aix." 

"Was any one inside the car?" asked Hanaud, 

"No, monsieur; it was empty." 

"But you saw the driverl" exdumed Wethermill. 

"Yes; what was he tike?" cried the 0>nunissaire. 

Perrichet shook his head mournfully. 

"He wore a talc mask over the upper part of his face, 
and had a litde black moustache, and was dressed in a 
heavy great-coat of blue with a white collar." 

"That is my coat, monaJeur," said Servettaz, and 
as he spoke he lifted it up from the cbaufFeur's seat. 
"It is Mme. Dauvra/s livery." 
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Harry Wethenaill groaned aloud. 

"We have lost him. He was within our grasp— 
he, the murdererl — and he was allowed to got" 

Penicbet'a grief waa pitiable. 

"Monsieur," he pleaded, "a car slackens its speed 
and goes on again — it is not so unusual a thing. I 
did not know tJie number of Mme. DauTra/s car. 
I did not even know that it had disappeared"; and 
suddenly tears of mortification filled his eyes. " But why 
do I make these excuses?" he cried. "It is better, 
M. Hanaud, that I go back to my uniform and stand 
at the street comer. I am as foolish as I look." 

"Nonsense, my friend," said Hanaud, clapping 
&e disconsolate man upon the shoulder. "You 
remembered the car and its number. That is some- 
thing — and perhaps a great deal," he added gravely. 
"As for the talc mask and the black moustache, that 
is not much to help us, it is true." He looked at 
Ricardo's crestfallen face and smiled. "We mig^t 
arrest our good hiend M. Ricardo upon that evidence, 
but no one dse that I know." 

Hanaud lauded immoderatdy at his joke. He 
alone seemed to feel no disappointment at Perrichet's 
oversight. Ricardo was a little touchy on the subject 
of his personal appearance, and bridled visibly. Han- 
aud turned towards Serrettaz. 

"Now," he said, "you know how mudi p^rol was 
taken from the garage?" 
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"Yes, moimeur." 

"Can you tdl me, by the amount whidi has been 
used, how far that car was driven last ni^t 1" Hanaud 
asked. 

Servetiaz examined the tank. 

"A long way, monsieur. From a hundred and 
tbir^ to a hundred and fifty kilometers, I should say." 

"Yes, just about that distance, I should say," cried 
Hanaud. 

His eyes brightened, and a smile, a rather fierce 
smile, came to his lips. He opened the door, and 
examined with a minute scrutiny the floor of the car- 
riage, and as he looked, the smile faded from his face. 
Perplexi^ returned to it. He took the cushions, 
looked than over and shook them out. 

"I see no sign " he began, and then he uttered 

a little shrill ciy of satbfaction. From the crack of 
the door by the hinge he picked off a tiny piece of pale 
green stuff, which he spread out upon the back ol 
his hand. 

"Tdl me, what is this?" he said to Ricardo. 

" It is a green fabric," said Ricardo very wisely. 

"It is green chiffon," sud Hanaud. "And the 
hxwk in which Mile. C^e went away was of green 
duff<»i over satin. Yes, Mile. (Mie travdled in thb 
car." 

He hurried to the driver's seat Upon the floor 

ibex was some dark mould. Hanaud cleaned it off 
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with his knife and hdd some of it in the palm of his 
hand. He turned to Servettaz. 

"You dibve the car on Tuesday morning before 
you went to Chamb^f" 

"Yea, monsieur." 

" Where did you take up Mme. Dauvray aixl Mile. 
C^e?" 

"At the front door ol the Villa Rose," 

"Did you get down from the seat at all V 

"No, monsieur; not after I left the garage." 

Hauaud returned to his companions. 

"Seel" And he opened his hand. "This is black 
9m\ — moist from last night's rain — soil like the soil 
in front of Mme. Dauyray's saloo. Look,here is even 
a Made or two of the grass"; and he turned the mould 
over in the palm of his hand. Then be took an empty 
envelope from his pocket and poured the soil into it 
and gummed the flap dowa. He stood and frowned 
at the motoiwar. 

"Listen," he said, "how I am puzzledl There was 
a man last night at the Villa Rose. There were a man's 
blurred footm&riis in the mould before the glass door. 
That man drove madame's car for a hundred and 
fifty kilometers, and he leaves the mould which clung 
to his boots upon the floor of bis seat Mile. C^ie 
and another woman drove away inside the car. MUe. 
C^ie leaves a fragment of the diiffon tunic of her 
frock which caught in the binge. But MUe. C^e 
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made much dearer impressiona in the mould than 
the man. Yet on the floor of the carriage there is 
Qo trace of her shoes. Again I sa^ there b some- 
thing here which I do not understand." And he 
spread out his bands with ao impulsive gesture of 
despair 

"It looks as if they had been careful and he careless," 
said Mr. Ricardo, with the air of a man solving a verj 
difficult problem. 

"What a mindl" cried Haoaud, now clasping hia 
hands together in admiration. "How quick and how 
profound I" 

lliere was at times aotnething elphantinely elSsh 
in M. Hanaud's d^neaaour, which left Mr. Ricaido 
at a loss. But he had come to notice that these undig- 
nified manifestations usually took place when Hanaud 
bad reached a definite opinion upon eotae point which 
bad perplexed him. 

" Yet there is. perhaps, another explanation," 
Hanaud continued. " For observe, M. Ricardo. We 
have other endence to show that the careless one was 
Mile. C^Iie. It was she who left her footsteps so 
plainly visible upon the grass, not the man. However, 
we will go back to M, Wethermill's room at the 
HAtd Majestic and talk this matter over. We know 
something now. Yes, we know — what do we know, 
monsieur?" he asked, suddenly turning with a smile 
to Ricaido, and, as Ricardo paused: "Think it over 
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while we walk down to M. WethenmU's apartment 
in the Hdtel Majestic." 

"We know that the murderer lias escaped," replied 
Ricardo hotly. 

'"Hie murderer is not now the most important object 
of our search. He is very likely at Marseilles l^ now. 
We shall lay our hands on him, never fear," replied 
Haoaud, with a superb gesture of disdun. "But it 
was thoughtful of you to remind me of him. I might 
90 easily have clean forgotten him, and then indeed my 
reputation would have suffered an eclipse." He made 
a low, ironical bow to Ricardo and walked quickly 
down the road. 

"For a cumbersome man he is extraordinarily 
active," said Mr. Ricardo to Hany Wetbermill, trying 
to lau^, without much success. "A heavy, clever, 
middle-aged man, liable to become a little gutter-b(^ 
at a moment's notice." 

TTius he described the great detective, and the de- 
scriptioD is quoted. For it was Ricardo's best effort 
in the whole of this business. 

Hie three men went straight to Hany WethermiU's 
apartment, which consisted of a sitting-room and a 
bedroom on the first floor. A balcony ran along out- 
side. Haoaud stepped out on to it, looked about him, 
and returned. 

" It is as wdl to know that we cannot be overheard," 
he said. 
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Harry Wethennill meanwhile had thrown himsdt 
into a chair, lie mask he had worn had slipped from 
its fastenings for a moment There was a look of 
infinite suffering upon hb face. It was the face of a 
man tortured by misery to the snapping-point 

Hanaud, on tlie oth^ hand, was particularly alert. 
He discovery of the motor-car had raised his spirits. 
He sat at the table. 

"I will tell you what we have learnt," he said, "and 
it is of importance, llie three of th^n — the man, the 
woman with the red hair, and Mile. C^ie — all drove 
yesterday night to Geneva. "Diat is only one thii^ we 
have learnt." 

"Ilien you still cling to Geneva t" said Ricardo. 

"More than ever," said Hanuid. 

He turned in hb chair towards Wethermill. 

"Ah, my poor frieadl" he said, when he saw the 
young man's distress. 

Hany Wethermill sprang up with a gesture as though 
to sweep the need of sympathy away. 

" What can I do for you ? " he asked. 

"You have a road map, periiapsf" stud Hanaud. 

"Yes," said Wethermill, "mine b here. There it 
is"; and crossing the room he brought it from a side- 
table and placed it in front of Hanaud. 

Hanaud took a pencil from hU pocket. 

"One hundred and fifty kilometers was about die 
distance which the car had travdled. Measure the 
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distances here, and you will see that Geneva b the 
likely place. It is a good city to hide in. Moreover 
the car appears at tJie comer at daylight How does 
it appear, tiieie ? What road is it which comes out at 
that comer ? The road from Geneva. I am not sorry 
that it is Geneva, for the Chef de la Sfiret^ b a friend 
(rf mine." 

"And what ebe do we Icnow?" asked Ricardo. 

"This," said Hanaud. He paused impressively. 
"Bring up your diair to the table, M. Wethennilt, 
and consider whether I am ri^t or wrong"; and he 
waited until Hany Wethermill bad obeyed. Then 
he laughed in a friendly way at himself. 

"I cannot help it," he said; "I have an eye for drar 
matic effects. I must prepare for them when I know they 
are coming. And one, I tell you, is coming now." 

He shook his finger at his companions. Ricardo 
shifted and shufBed in his chair. Harry Wethermill 
kept his eyes fixed on Hanaud's face, but he was quiet, 
as be bad been throughout the long inquiiy. 

Hanaud lit a cigarette and took his time. 

"What I think is this. The man who drove the car 
into Geneva drove it back, because — he meant to leave 
it agun in the garage of the Villa Rose." 

"Good beavensl" cried Ricardo, flinging himself 
back. The theory ao calmly enunciated took his breath 
away. 

"Would he have dared?" asked Harry Wethermill. 
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Hanaud leaDed serosa and tapped his fingers on the 
table to en^ha«se his answer. 

"All through this crime there are two things visible— 
bivins and daring; clever brains and extraordinary 
daring. Would he have dared F He dared to be at 
the comer close to the Villa Rose at dajdigbt Why 
else should he have returned except to put back the car ? 
Cmaderl llie petrol is taken from tins which Ser> 
vettaz might never have touched for a fortnight, and 
by that time he might, as he said, have forgotten whethn 
he had not used them himself. I had this possibili^ 
in my mind when I put the questions to Servettaz 
about the petrol which the Commissaire thought 
so stupid. The utmost cure is taken that there shall 
be no mould left on the floor of the carriage. The 
scrap of chiffon was torn off, no doubt, when the women 
finally left the car, and therefore not noticed, or that, 
too, would have been removed. Iliat the exterior of 
the car was dirty betrayed nothing, for Servettaz had 
left it undeaned." 

Hanaud leaned back and, step by step, related the 
journey of the car. 

"The man leaves the gate open; he drives into 
Geneva the two women, who are careful that thcar 
, shoes shall leave no marks upon the floor. At Geneva 
they get out. Tlie man returns. If he can only leave 
the car in the garage he covers all traces of the course 
be and his friends have taken. No one would suq>ect 
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that the car had ever left the garage. At the corner 
of the road, just as he is turning down to the villa, he 
sees a seigent-de-rille at the gate. He knows that the 
murder is discovered. He puts on full speed and goes 
straight out of the town. What is he to do? He is 
driving a car for which the police in an hour or two, if 
not now already, will be surely watching. He 13 driving 
it in broad daylight. He must get rid of it, and at 
once, before people are about to see it, and to see him 
in it. Imagine his feelings! It is almost enough to 
make one pity him. Here he is in a car which convicts 
him as a murderer, and he has nowhere to leave it 
He drives through Aix. Then on the outskirts of the 
town he finds an empty vtlla. He drives in at the gate, 
forces the door of the coach-house, and leaves his car 
there. Now, observel It is no longer any use for him 
to pretend that he and his friends did not disappear in 
that car. The murder is already discovered, and with 
the murder the disappearance of the car. So he no 
longer troubles his head about it. He does not remove 
the traces of mould from the place where his feet rested, 
whidi otherwise, no doubt, he would have done. It 
no longer matters. He has to run to earth now before 
he is seen. That is all his business. And so the state 
of the car is expluned. It was a bold step to bring that 
car back — yea, a bold and desperate step. But a 
clever one. For, if it had succeeded, we should have 
known nothing of their movements — oh, but nothing — 
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Dothiog. Ahl I tell you this is no ordin&iy blundering 
affair. They are clever people who devised this crime 
— clever, and of an audacity which is surpri^ng." 

IlieD Hanaud lit another cigarette. 

iSi, Ricardo, on the other hand, could hardly con- 
tinue to smoke for excitement. 

"I cannot understand your .calmness," he exclaimed. 
. "No?" Sfud Hanaud. "Yet it is so obvious. You 
are the amateur, I am the professional — that is all." 

He looked at his watch and rose to his feet 

"I must go" he said and as he turned towards 
the door a cry sprang from Mr. Ricardo's lips " It is 
true. I am the amateur. Yet I have knowledge. Mon- 
sieur Hanaud which tlie professional would do well 
to obtwn." 

Hanaud turned a guarded face towards Ricardo. 
lliere was no longer any raillery in his manner. He 
spoke slowly, coldly. 

"Let me have it then I" 

" I have driven in my motor-car from Geneva to Aix," 
Ricardo cried excitedly. "A bridge crosses a ravine 
high up amongst the mountains. At the bridge there 
is a Custom House. There — at the Pont de la Caille 
— 'your car is stopped. It is searched. You must sign 
your name in a book. And there is no way round. 
You would find sure and certain proof whether or no 
Madame Dauvray's car travelled last night to Geneva, 
Not so many travellers pass along that road at night. 
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You would find certain proof too of how many people 
were in the car. For they search carefully at the Pont 
de la Caille." 

A durk flush overspread Hanaud's face, Kicardo 
was in the seventh Heaven. He had at laat contributed 
something to the history of this crime. He had repaired 
an omission. He had supplied knowledge to the omnis- 
cient. Wethermill looked up drearily like one who has 
lost heart. 

"Yes, you must not nc^ect that clue," he said. 

Hanaud replied testily: 

"It is not a clue. M. Ricardo tells that he traveled 
from Geneva into France and that his car was searched. 
Wdl, we know already that the officers are particu- 
lar at the Custom Houses of France. But travelling 
from France into Switzerland is a very different affair. 
In Switzerland, hardly a ^ance, hardly a word." 
That was true. M. Ricardo crestfallen recognized the 
truth. But his spirits rose again at once. "But 
the car came back from Geneva into Francel" he 
cried. 

"Yes, but when the car came back, the man was 
alone in it," Hanaud answered. I have more import- 
ant things to attend to. For instance I must know 
whether by any chance they have caught our man at 
Marseilles." He hud his hand on Wethermill's 
shoulder. "And you, my friend, I ^ould counsel you 
to get some sleep. We may need all our strength 
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to-morrow. I hope so." He was speaking rerj 
bravely. "Yes, I hope so." 

Wethermill nodded, 

"I ^lall try," he said. 

"That's better," said Haoaud cheerfully. "You 
will both stay here this evening; for if I hare news, 
I can then ring you up." 

Both men agreed, and Hanaud went away. He left 
Mr. Ricardo profoundly disturbed. "Tliat man will 
take advice from no one," he declared. "His vanity 
is colossal. It is true they are not particular at the 
Swiss Frontier. Still the car would have to atop there. 
At the Custom House they would know something. 
Hanaud ought to make inquiries." But neither 
Ricardo nor Harry Wethermill heard a word more 
from Hanaud that night 
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CHAPTER X 

NEWS FBOU OE^VA 

The next morniDg, however, before Mr. Ricardo was 
out of his bed, M. Hanaud was announced. He came 
stepping gaily into the room, more elephantinelj elfish 
than ever. 

"Send your valet away," he said. And as soon as 
Uiey were alone he produced a newspaper, which he 
flourished in Mr. Ricaido's face and then dropped 
into his hands. 

Ricardo saw staring him in the face a full description 
of Cdla Harland, of her appearance and her dress, of 
everything except her name, coupled with an intimation 
that a reward of four thousand francs would be paid 
to any one who could give information leading to the 
discovery of her whereabouts to Mr. Ricardo, the 
H6tel Majestic, Aix-les-Bains! 

Mr. Ricardo sat up in his bed with a sense of outrage. 

"You have done this?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

"Why have you done it?" Mr. Ricardo cried. 

Hanaud advanced to the bed mysteriously on the tips 
of bis toes. 
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"I will tell jou," he said, in his most confidential 
tones. "Only it must remain a secret between you 
and me. I did it — because I have a sense of humour." 

"I hate publicity," s«d Mr. Ricardo acidly. 

"On the other hand you have four thousaud francs," 
protested the detective. "Besides, what else should 
I do T If I name myself, the very people we are seeking 
to catch — who, you may be sure, will be the first to 
read this advertisement — will know that I, the great, 
the incomparable Hanaud, am after them; and I do 
not want them to know that. Besides" — and he 
spoke now in a gentle and most serious voice — "why 
should we make life more difficult for Mile. C^ie by 
idling the world that the police want her ? It will be 
dme enough for that when she appears before the 
Juge d'lnstrucdon." 

Mr. Ricardo grumbled inarticulately, and tead 
through the advertisement again. 

"Besides, your description is incomplete," he said. 
"Here is no mention of the diamond eanings which. 
Celia Harland was wearing when she went away." 

"Ahl so you noticed that!" exclaimed Hanaud. 
"A little more experience and I should be looking very 
closely to my laurels. But as for the earrings— I will 
tell you. Mile. Cdie was not wearing them when she 
went away from the Villa Rose." 

"But — but," stammered Ricardo, "the case upon 
the dressing-room teble was empty." 
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"Slitl, she was not wearing them, I know," said 
Hanttud decisively. 

"How do you know?" cried Ricardo, ganng at 
Hanaud with awe in his eyes. "How could you 
know?" 

"Because" — and Hanaud struck a majestic atUtude, 
like a king in a play — "because I am the captain ol 
the ship." 

Upon that Mr. Ricardo suffered a return of his ill- 
humour, 

" I do not like to be trifled with," he remarked, with 
as much dignity as his ruffled h&it and the bed-clothes 
allowed him. He looked sternly at the newspaper, turn- 
ing it over, and then he uttered a cry of surprise. 

"But this is yesterday's paperl" he said. 

"Yesterday evening's paper," Hanaud corrected. 

"Printed at Geneva I" 

" Printed, and published and sold at Geneva," said 
Hanaud. 

"When did you send the advertisement in, then?" 

" I wrote a letter while we were taking our luncheon,'' 
Hanaud explained. " The letter was to Besnard, 
asking him to telegraph the adverUsement at once." 

"But you never said a word about it to us," Ricaido 
grumbled. 

"No. And was I not wise?" said Hanaud, with 
complacency. "For you would have fortnddea me to 
use your nanu." 
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"Oh, I don't go so far as that," said Kicaido rduct- 
antl;. His indignation was rapidly erapontting. For 
there was growing up in his mind a pleasant peiceptioD 
that the advertisement placed him in the limelight. 

He rose from his bed. 

"You will make yourself comfortable in flie sitting* 
room while I have my bath." 

"I will, indeed," replied Hanaud cheerily. "I have 
already ordered my morning chocolate. I have hopes 
that you may have a telegram very soon, llus paper 
was cried last night through the streets of Geneva." 

Ricardo dressed for once in a way with some approach 
to ordinary celerity, and joined Hanaud. 

"Has nothing comeT" he asked. 

"No. TTiis chocolate is very good; it is better than 
that which I get in my hotel." 

"Good heavens I" cried Ricardo, who was fairiy 
twittering with excitemeat. "You sit there talking 
about chocolate while my cup shakes in my fingers," 

"Ag»D I'must remind you that you are the amateur, 
I the professional, my friend." 

As the morning drew od, however, Hanaud'a pro- 
fessional quietude deserted him. He b^an to start 
at the sound of footsteps in the corridor, to glance 
every other moment from the window, to eat his cigar- 
ettes rather than to smoke them. At eleven o'clock 
Ricardo's valet brought a td^ram into the room. 
Ricardo seized it 
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"Calndj, my friend," said Hanaud. 

With trembling fingers Rtcaido tore it open. He 
jumped in his chur. Speechless, he handed the tdfr- 
giam to Hanaud. It bad been sent from Geneva, and 
it ran thus: 

" Expect EDC soon after three.— SIabthx Gobin." 

Hanaud nodded hb head. 

"I told you I had hopes." All his levity had gone 
in an instant from his manner. He spoke very 
quietly. 

"I had better send for Wethennill?" asked Ricardo. 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

"As you like. But why raise hopes in that poor 
man's breast which an hour or two may dash for ever 
to the ground? Consider! Marthe Gobin has some- 
thing to tdl us. Think over those eight points of 
evidence which you drew up yesterday in the Villa, 
des Fleurs, and say whether what she has to tell us ia 
more likely to prove Mile. C^ie's innocence than her 
guilt Think well, for I will be guided by you, M. 
Ricardo," said Hanaud solemnly. "If you think it 
better that your friend dould live in torture untfl 
Marthe Gobin comes, and then perhaps suffer worse 
torture from the news she brings, be it so. You shall 
decide. If, on die other hand, you think it will be best 
to leave M. WethermiU in peace until we know her 
atoiy, be it so. You shall decide." 
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Ricardo moved uneasily, lie sotemnity of Ha- 
naud's manner impresaed him. He bad no wifih fo 
taJce the respoDsibility of the decision upon himself. 
But Hanaud sat with his eyes strangely fixed upon 
Ricardo, waiting for his answer. 

"Well," said Ricardo, at length, "good news will be 
none &e worse for waiting a few hours. Bad news will 
be a little the better." 

"Yea," sud Haoaud; "so I thouj^t you would de- 
dde." He took up a 0>ntinent^ Bradahaw from a 
bookshelf in the room. "From Geneva she will come 
through Culoz. Let us seel" He turned over the 
pages. "There b a train from Culoz which reaches 
Aix at seven minutes past three. It is by that train she 
will come. You have a motowiarr" 

"Yes." 

"Very well. Will you pick me up in it at three at 
my hotel 7 We will drive down to the station and see 
the arrivals by that train. It may help us to get some 
idea of the person with whom we have to deal, lliat is 
always an advantage. Now I will leave you, for I 
have much to do. But I will look in upon M, Wether- 
mill as I go down and tell him that there is as yet no 

He took up his hat and stick, and stood for a moment 
staring out of the window. Then he roused himself 
from his reverie with a start. 

" You took out upon Mont Revard, I see. I think 
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M. Wetbeimill's view over the garden and the town 
is the better one," he said, and went out of the room. 

At three o'clock Ricardo called in his car, which was 
an open car of high power, at Hanaud's hotel, and the 
two men went to the station. Thej waited outside the 
exit while the passengers gave up their Uckebs. Amongst 
them a middle-aged, short woman, of a plethoric ten- 
dency, attracted their notice. She was neadj but 
shabbily dressed in black; her glorea were darned, and 
she was obviously in a hurry. As she came out she 
asked a commissionaire: 

"How far is it to the Hdtel Majestic?" 

I^e man told her the hotel was at the veiy top of the 
town, and the way was steep. 

"But madame can go up in the omnibus of the 
hotel," he su^ested. 

Madame, however, was in too much of a hurry. 
Tlie omnibus would have to wait for lu^age. She 
hailed a closed cab and drove off inside it. 

" Now, if we go back in the car, we shall be all ready 
for her when she arrives," said Hanaud, 

Tley passed the cab, indeed, a few yards up the 
steep hill which leads from the station. The cab was 
moving at a walk. 

"She looks honest," said Hanaud, with a sigh of 
relief. "She is some good bourgeoise anxious to earn 
four thousand francs." 

Hey reached the hotel in a few minutes. 
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"We ma; need jout car again the momeol: Marthe 
Gobin has gone," aatd Hanaud. 

" It shall wait here," stud Ricardo. 

"No," siud Hanaud; "let it wait in the Uttte street 
at the back of my hotel. It wfll not be so noUceable 
there. You have petrol for a long joume;?" 

Ricardo gave the order quietly to his chauffeur, and 
followed Hanaud into the hotel. Through a glass 
window they could see WethermiU smoking a cigar 
over his coffee. 

"He looks as if he had not slept," said Ricardo. 

Hanaud nodded sympathetically, and beckoned 
Ricardo past the window. 

" But we are nearing the end. Theae two days have 
be«i for him days of great trouble; one can see that 
veiy dearly. And he has done nothing to embarrass 
us. Men in distress are apt to be a nuisance. I am 
grateful to M. WethermiU. But we are nearing the 
end. Who knows? Within an hour or two we may 
have news tor him." 

He spoke with great feeling, and the two men 
ascended the stairs to Ricardo's rooms. For the 
second time that day Hanaud's professional calm 
deserted him. Ilie window overlooked the main 
entrance to the hotel. Hanaud arranged the room, 
and, even while he arranged it, ran every other second 
and leaned from the window to watch for the coming 
of the cab. 
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"Put the bank-Qotea upon the table," he said hur- 
riedly, "lli^ will persuade her to tdl us all that she 
has to tell. Yes, that will do. She is not in si^t 
yet? No." 

" She could not be. It is a long way from the stadon," 
said Ricardo, "and the whole distance is uphill." 

"Yes, that is true," Hanaud replied. "We will not 
embarrass her by sitting round the table like a tribunal. 
You will sit in that arm-chair." 

Ricardo took his seat, crossed his knees, and joined 
the tips of hb fingers. 

"Sol not too judidall" said Hanaud; "I will sit here 
St the table. WhatevCT you do, do not frighten her." 
Hanaud sat down in the chair which he had placed for 
himself. "Marthe Gobin shall sit opposite, with the 
light upon her face. Sol" And, springing up, he 
arranged a chair for her. "Whatever you do, do not 
faighten her," he repeated. "I am nervous. So much 
depends upon this interview." And in a second he 
was back at the window. 

Ricardo did not move. He arranged in his mind 
the interrogatory which was to take palce. He was 
to conduct it He was the master of the situation. All 
the limelight was to be his. Startling facts would come 
to li^t elicited by his deft questions. Hanaud need 
not fear. He would not frighten her. He would be 
gentle, he would be cunning.* Softly and delicately 
he would turn this good woman inside out, like a glove. 
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Every artistic fibre in his body vibrated to the dramatic 
situation. 

Suddenly Hanaud leaned out of the window. 

"It comes t it comes I" he said in a quick, feverish 
whi^>er. "I can see the cab between the shrubs of 
the drive." 

"L(t it come!" said Mr. Ricardo supa{>ty. 

Even as he sat he could hear the grating of wheds 
upon the drive. He saw Hanaud lean farther from the 
window and stamp impatiently upon the floor. 

"Hiere it is at the door," he said; and for a few 
8ec(mds he spoke no more. He stood looking down- 
wards, craning his head, with his back towards Ricardo. 

Then, with a wild and startled cry, he sta^ered back 
into the room. His face was white as wax, his eyes 
full of horror, bis mouth open. 

" What is the matter T " exclaimed Ricardo, springing 
to his feet. 

"They are hfting her outi Stu; doesn't movel 
TTiey are lifting her out!" 

For a moment he stared into Ricardo's face — 
paralysed by fear. Then he sprang down the stairs. 
Ricardo followed him. 

There was confusion in the corridor. Men were 
running, voices were crying questions. As they passed 
the window they saw Wethermtll start up, aroused from 
his lethargy. Hiey knew the truth before they reached 
the entrance of the hotel. A cab had driven up to the 
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door btaa the statbn; in the cab waa an unknown 
wonum stabbed to the heart. 

"She should have come bj the omnibus," Hanaud 
iqwated and repeated stupidly. For the mcHneot he 
was oB his balance. 
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THE UNOPENED LETIZB 

He haU of the hotel h&d beeo cleared of people. At 
the entrance ^m the corridor a porter barred the way. 

"No one can paaa," atud he. 

"I think that I can," said Hanaud, and he produced 
hia card. "From the SOret^ at Paris." 

He was allowed to enter, with Ricardo at his heels. 
On the ground lay Marthe Gobin; the manager of the 
hotel stood at her side; a doctor was on his knees, 
Hanaud gave bis card to the manager. 

"You have sent word to the police?" 

"Yes," sul^e manager. 

"And the wound T" asked Hanaud, kneeling on the 
ground beade the doctor. It was a veiy small wound, 
round and neat and clean, and there was very little 
blood. "It was made by a bullet," sud Hanaud — 
"some tiny bullet from an air-pistol." 

"No," answered the doctor. . 

"No knife made it," Hanaud asserted. 

"That is true," siud the doctor. "Lookl" and he 

took up from the floor by his knee the veupoa irbidi 
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had caused Marthe Gobia's death. It was noUung 
but an ordinary skewn wiUi a ring st one end and a 
sharp point at the other, and a piece of commoii white 
firewood for a handle. The wood had been split, the 
ring inserted and ^liced in position with strong twine. 
It was a rough enough weq>on, but an effective one. 
llie proof of its effectiveness lay stretched upon the 
flo(» beside them. 

Hanaud gave it to the manager of the hotd. 

"You must be v^ careful of this, and give it as it 
is to the police." 

Then he bent once more over Marthe Gobin. 

"Did she suffer?" he asked in a low voice. 

"No; death must have been instantaneous," said the 
doctor. 

"I am glad of that," said Hanaud, as he rose s^n 
to his feet. 

In the doorway the driver of the cab was standing. 

"What has he to say?" Hanaud asked. 

The man stqiped forward instantly. He was an 
{Ad, red-faced, stout man, with a shiny white tall hat, 
like a thousand drivers of cabs. 

"What have I to say, monsieur T" he grumbled in a 
husl^ voice. " I take up the poor woman at the station 
and I drive her where she bids me, and I find her dead, 
and my day is lost Who will pay my fare, monsieur ? " 

"I will," said Hanaud. "There it is," and he 

handed the man a five^ranc piece. "Now, answer 
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mel Do you tell me that thia woman was murdered in 
your cab and that you knew nothing about it f " 

"But what should I know? I take her up at the 
station, and all the way up the hill her head is every 
moment out of the window, crying, 'Faster, fasterl' 
Oh, the good woman was in a hurry! But for me I 
take no notice. The more she shouts, the less I hear; 
I buty my head between my shoulders, and I look 
ahead of me and I take no notice. One cannot expect 
cab-horses to run up these hills; it is not reasonable." 

"So you went at a walk," said Hanaud. He 
beckoned to Ricardo, and said to the manager: "M. 
Besnard will, no doubt, be here in a few minutes, and 
he will send for the Juge d'lnstrucdon. Iliere is 
nothing that we can do." 

He went back to Ricaido's sittJng-^xmm and flung 
himself into a chair. He had been calm enough down- 
stairs in the presence of the doctor and the body of the 
vicdm. Now, with only Ricardo for a witness, he gave 
way to distress. 

"It is terrible," he said. '"Die poor woman! It 
was I who brought her to Aix. It was through my 

carelessness. But who would have thought ?" 

He snatched his hands from his face and stood up. 
"/ should have thought," he said solemnly. "Ex- 
traordinary daring — that was one of the qualities of 
my criminal. I knew it, and I disr^arded it. Now 
we have a second crime." 
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"The skewer ma; lead yoa to the criminal," said 
Mr. Ricardo. 

"The skewerl" cried Hanaud. "How will Hat hdp 
us T A knife, yes — perhaps. But a skewerl " 

"At the shops — there will not be so manjr in Aix at 
which you can hay skewers — they may remember to 
whom they sold one within the last day or so." 

" How do we know it was bought in the last day or 
so?" cried Hanaud scornfully. "We have not to do 
with a man who walks into a shop and buys a single 
skewer to commit a murder with, and so hands himsdf 
over to the police. How often must I say it!" 

The violence of his contempt nettled Ricardo. 

"If the murderer did not buy it, how did he obtain 
it?" he asked obstinately. 

"Oh, my friend, could he not have stolen itt From 
this or from any hotel in Aix? Would the loss of 5 
skewer be noticed, do you think? How many people 
in Aix to-day have had rognons & la brochette for their 
luncheon! Besides, it is not merely the death of this 
poor woman which troubles me. We have lost the 
evidence which she was going to bring to us. She had 
something to tell us about C^e Harlaod which now 
we shall never hear. We have to begin all over again, 
and I tell you we have not the time to bt^n all over 
again. No, we have not the time. IHme will be lost, 
and we have no time to lose." He buried his face 
agiun in his hands and groaned aloud. His grief was 
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so violent and so mnceie that BJcaido, shocked as he 
was by the murder of Msrthe Gobio, aet himself to 
console bim. 

"Butyou could not have fonseenthatatthiee o'clock 
in the afternoMi at Aix " 

Hanaud brushed the ejrcuse aaide. 

"It is no extenuaUon. I mtghi to have foreseen. 
Ob, but I will have bo pitj now," he cried, and as he 
aided the words abruptly his face changed. He lifted 
a trembling forefinger and pointed. Iliere came a 
sudden look of life into bis dull and despairing eyes. 

He was pointing to a nde-table on which were piled 
Mr. Ricardo's letters. 

"You have not opened them this morning F" he 
asked. 

"No. You came while I was still in bed. I have 
not thought of them till now." 

Hanaud crossed to the table, and, looking down at 
the letters, uttered a cry. 

" Hiere's one, the big envelope," he said, his voice 
shaking like his hand. "It has a Swiss stamp." 

He swallowed to moisten his throat. Ricardo sprang 
acToas the room and tore open the envelope. There 
was a long letter enclosed in a handwriting unknown 
to him. He read aloud the first lines of the letter: 

"I write what I saw uid post it to-oight, so that no 
one may be before me with the news. I will come 
over to-morrow for the money." 
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A low exclamation from Hanaud interrupted (be 
words. 

"The signatuiet Quick!" 

Ricardo turned to the end of the letter. 

"Marthe Gobin." 

"^e speaks, then I After all she speaks I" Hanaud 
whispered in a voice of awe. He ran to the door of 
the room, opened it suddenly, and, shutting it again, 
locked it. " Qulckl We cannot bring that poor woman 

back to life; but we may still " He did not finish 

his sentence. He took the letter unceremoniously from 
Ricardo's hand and stated himself at the table. Over his 
shoulder Mr. Ricardo, too, read Marthe Gobin's letter. 

It was just the sort of letter, which in Ricardo's 
view, Marthe Gobin would have written — a long, 
straggling letter which never kept to the point, which 
exasperated them one moment by its folly and fired 
them to emitement the next 

It was dated from a small suburb of Geneva, on the 
western ude of the lake, and it ran as follows: 

"The suburb b but a street close to the lake-side, 
and a tram runs into the city. It is quite respectable, 
you understand, monsieur, with an faot^ at the end of 
it, and really some very good houses. But I do not 
wish to deceive you about the social position of mysdf 
or my husband. Our house is on the wrong side of 
the street — definitdy— yea. It is a small house, and 
we do not see the water from any of the windows 
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because of the better houses opposite. M. Gobin, 
my husband, who was a clerk in one of the great banks 
ID Geneva, broke down b health in the spring, and 
for the last three months has been compelled to keep 
indoors. Of course, money has not been plentiful, 
and I could not afford a nurae. Consequendy I my- 
self have been compelled to nurse him. Monsieur, if 
you were a woman, you would know what men are 
when they are ill — how fretful, how difficult. TTiere 
is not much distraction for the woman who nurses 
them. So, as I am in the house most of the day, I 
find what amusement I can in watching the doings of 
my neighbours. You will not blame me. 

"A month ago the house almost directly oppodte to 
us was taken fumi^ed for the summer by a Mme. 
Rossignol. She is a widow, but during the last fort- 
ni^t a young gendeman has come several times in the 
afternoon to see her, and it is said in the street that he 
is going to marry her. But I cannot believe it myself. 
Monsieur is a young man of perhaps thirty, with 
smooth, black hair. He wears a moustache, a Htde 
black moustache, and is altogether capdvating. Mme. 
Rossignol is five or nx years older, I should dunk — 
a tall woman, with red hair and a bold sort of coarse 
beauty. I was not attracted by her. She seemed not 
quite of die same world as that charming monsieur 
who was said to be going to many her. No; I was 
not attracted by Ad^e Rossignt^." 
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And when he had come to that pomt Hanaud looked 
up with a start. 

"So the name was Ad^e," he whispered. 

"Yes," said Ricardo. "H^^ne Vauquier spoie 
the truth." 

Haaaud nodded with a queer smile upon his lips. 

"Yes, thoe she spoke the truth. I thought she 
did." 

"But she sud Adze's hair was black," interposed 
Mr. Ricardo. 

"Yes, there she didn't," said Hanaud diilj, and hia 
e^es dropped again to the paper. 

"I knew her name was Ad^e, for often I have beard 
her servant cidling her so, and without any 'Madame' 
in front of the name. That is strange, is it not, to hear 
an dderly servant-woman calling after her mistress, 
'Acftle,' just «m[de 'Ad%Ie*f It was that which made 
me think monsieur and madame were not of the same 
world. But I do not believe that they are going to 
be married. I have an instinct about it. Of course, 
one never knows with what extraordinary women the 
nicest men will fall in love. So that after all these two 
may get married. But if they do, I do not think th^ 
will be happy. 

" Beffldes the old woman there was another servant, 

a man, Hippolyte, who served in the house and drove 

the carriage whoi it was wanted — a respectable man. 

Re always touc^ied his hat whoi Mme. RossigncJ came 
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out of the house. He slept in the house st night, 
although the stable was at the end of the street I 
thought he was probably the son of Jeanne, the servant- 
woman. He was young, and his hair was plastered 
down upon lus forehead, and he was altogether satis- 
fied with himself and a great favorite amongst the 
servants in the street. The carrii^ and the horse 
were hired from Geneva, "niat is the household of 
Mme. Bossgnol." 

So far, Mr. Ricordo read in ulence. IlieD he broke 
out agun. 

"But we have them I The red-haired woman called 
Ad^e; the man with the little black moustache. It 
WBS he who drove the motor-carl" 

Hanaud held up his hand to check the flow of words, 
and both read on agun: 

"At three o'clock on Tuesday afternoon modome 
was driven away in the carriage, and I did not see it 
return all that evening. Of course, it may have 
returned to the staUes by another road. But it was 
not unusual for the carriage to take her into Geneva 
and wwt a long time. I went to bed at eleven, but 
in the n^ht M. Gobin was restless, and I rose to get 
him some medicine. We slept in the front of the 
house, monsieur, and while I was searching for the 
matnhew upon the table in the middle of the room I 
heard the sound of carriage wheels in the silent street. 
I went to the window, and, raising a comer (^ the 
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curtains, looked out. M, Gobin called to me fretfully 
from the bed to know why I did not light the candle 
and get him what he wanted. I have already told 
you how fretful sick men can be, always compltuning if 
just for a minute one distracts oneself by looking out 
of the window. But there! One can do nothing to 
please them. Yet how right I was to raise the blind 
and look out of the windowl For if I had obeyed my 
husband I might hare lost four thousand francs. And 
four thousand francs are not to be sneezed at by a poor 
woman whose husband lies in bed. 

"I saw the carriage stop at Mme. Rossignol's house. 
Almost at once the house door was opened by the old 
servant, although the hall of the house and all the 
windows in the front were dark. That was the first 
diing that surprised me. For when madame came 
home late and the house was dark, she used to let 
herself in with a latchkey. Now, in the dark house, 
in the eariy morning, a servant was watching for them. 
It was strange. 

"As soon as the door of the house was opened the 
door of the carriage opened too, and a young lady 
stepped quickly out on to the pavement. The train 
of her dress caught in the door, and she turned round, 
stooped, freed it with her hand, and held it up off 
the ground. The njgfat was clear, and there was a 
lamp in the street close by the door of Mme. Rossi^ 
nol's house. As she turned I saw her face under the 
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big green hat. It was very prett; aod young, and the 
hair was fair. She wore a white coat, but it was open 
in front and showed her evening frock of pale green. 
When she lifted her skirt I saw the buckles sparkling 
on her satin shoes. It was the young lady for whom 
you are adrertising, I am sure. She remained standing 
just for a moment without moving, while Mme. Rossi^- 
nol got out. I was surprised to see a young lady of 
such distinction in Mme. Rossiguol's company. Ilien, 
still holding her skirt up, she ran very lightly and 
quickly across the pavement into the dark house. I 
thought, monsieur, that she was very anxious not to be 
seen. So when I saw your advertisement I was certaia 
that this was the young lady for whom you are searching. 
" I wuted for a few moments and saw the carriage 
drive off towards the stable at the end of the street. 
But no light went up in any of the rooms in front of 
the house. And M. Gobin was so fretful that I dropped 
the comer of the blind, lit the candle, and gave him his 
cooling drink. His watch was on the table at the bed- 
side, and I saw that it was five minutes to three. I will 
send you a tel^ram to-morrow, as soon as I am sure 
at what hour I can leave my husband. Accept, mon- 
sieur, I b^ you, my most distinguished salutations. 
"Mahthe Gobin." 

Hanaud leant back with an extraordinary look of 

perplexity upon his face. But to Ricardo the whole 
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story was now clear. Here waa an independent wit- 
ness, without the jealousj or rancours of Hd^ne Vau- 
quier. Nothing could be more damning than her 
statement; it corroborated those footmarks upon the 
sofl in front of the glass door of the salon. There was 
nothing to be done except to set about arresting Mile. 
C^e at once. 

"The facts work with your theory, M. Hanaud. 
The young man with the black moustache did not 
return to the house at Geneva. For somewhere upon 
the road close to Geneva he met the carriage. He was 

driving back the car to Aix " And then another 

thought struck him: "But nol" he cried. "We are 
altogether wrong. Seel They did not reach home 
until five minutes to three." 

five minutes to threel But this demolished the 
whole of Hanaud's theory about the motor-car. Tie 
murderers had left the villa between eleven and twdve, 
probably before half-past eleven. Ilie car was a 
machine of sixty horse-power, and the roads were cer- 
tain to be dear. Yet the travellers only reached th«r 
home at three. Moreover, the car was back in Aix 
at four. It was evident they did not travel by the car. 

"Geneva time is an hour Uter than French time," 
said Hanaud shortly. It seemed as if the conoboratitHi 
ot this letter dbappointed him. "A quarter to three 
in Mme. Gobin'a house would be a quarter to two by 
our watches here." 
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Hanaud folded up the letter, and rose to his feet 

" We vUl go now, and we will take this letter with 
us." Hanaud looked about the room, and picked 
up a glove Ipng upon a table. " I left this behind mei" 
he said, putting it into his pocket. "Bj the way, 
where is the telegram from Marthe Gobin?" 

"You put it in your letter-case." 

"Oh. did I?" 

Hanaud took out his letter-case and found the 
telegram within it His face lightened. 

"GoodI" he said emphatically. "For, since we 
have this telegram, there must have been another 
message sent from AdMe Bossignol to Aix saying that 
Marthe Gobtn, that busybody, that inquisitive neigh- 
bour, who had no doubt seen M. Ricardo's advertise- 
ment, was OD her way hither. Oh it will not be put 
as crudely as that, but that is what the message will 
mean. We shall have him." And suddenly his face 
grew very stem, "I mnat catch him, for Marthe 
Gobin's death I cannot forgive. A poor woman mean- 
ing no harm, and murdered like a sheep under our 
noses. No, that I cannot forgive." 

Ricardo wondered whether it was the actual murder 
of Marthe Gobin or the fact that he had been beaten 
and outwitted which Hanaud could not forgive. But 
discretion kept him »lent 

"Let us go," said Hanaud. "By the lift, if you 
please; it will save time." 
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Hej descended into the hall close by the main door. 
lie body of Marthe Gobin had been removed to the 
mortuary of the town, llie life of the hotel had 
resumed its course. 

"M. Besnard has gone, I suppose?" Hanaud asked 
of the porter; and, receiving an assent, he walked 
quickly out of the front door. 

"But there is a shorter way," said Ricardo, running 
after him: "across the garden at the back and down 
the steps." 

"It will make no difference now," said Hanaud. 

They hurried along the drive and down the road 
which circled round the hotel and dipped to the 
town. 

Behind Hanaud's hotel Ricardo's car was waiting. 

"We must go first to Besnard's office. The poor 
man will be at his wits' end to know who was Mme. 
Gobin and what brought her to Aix. Besides, I wish 
to send a message over the telephone." 

Hanaud descended and spent a quarter of an hour 
with the Commissaire. As he came out he looked at 
his watch. 

"We shall be in time, I think," he said. He climbed 
into the car. "The murder of Marthe Gobin on her 
way from the station will put our friends at their 
ease. It will be published, no doubt, in the evening 
papers, and those good people over there in Geneva will 
read it with amusement Hiey do not know that 
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Marthe Gobin wrote a letter yesterday night. Com^ 
let us go!" 

"Where to?" asked Ricardo. 

"Where to?" exclaimed Hanatid. "Why, of course^ 
to G«ieva." 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE ALUUINIUM FLASK 

"I have telephoned to Lemeire, the Chef de la SQiet^ 
at Geneva," said Hanaud, as the car sped out of Aix 
lUong the road to Annecy. "He will have the house 
watched. We shall be in time. Tley will do nothing 
until dark." 

But though he qwke conhdently there was a note of 
anxiety in his voice, and he sat forward ia the car, as 
though he were already stnuning his eyes to see Greneva. 

Ricardo was a trifie disappointed. They were on 
the great journey to Geneva. They were going to 
arrest Mile. C^e and her accomplices. And Hanaud 
had not come disguised. Hanaud, in Ricardo's eyes, 
was hardly living up to the dramatic expedition cm 
which they had set out. It seemed to him that there 
was something incorrect in the great detecdve coming 
out on the chase without a false beard. 

"But, my dear friend, why shouldn't I?" pleaded 

Hanaud. "We are going to dine tc^ether at the 

Restaurant du Nord, over the lake, until it grows 

dark. It is not pleasant to eat one's soup in a false 
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beaid. Have yoa tried it? Be»des, ewcrjbody stares 
so, seeing perfectly wdl that it is false. Now, I do not 
want to-nig^t that pe<^Ie should know me for a detec- 
tive; 90 I do not go disguised." 

"HumoristI" said Mr. Ricardo. 

"Therel ^u have found me out!" cried Hanaud, 
in mock alarm. "Besides, I UAd you this monung 
that that is predsdy what I am." 

Beyond Amiecy, they came to the bridge over the 
ravine. At the far end of it, the car stopped. A 
question, a hurried glance into the body of the car, and 
the oflScers of the Customs stood aside. 

"You see how perfunctory it is," said Hanaud and 
■with a jerlc the car moved on. Tlie jerk threw Hanaud 
against Mr. Ricardo. Something hard in the detective's 
pocket knocked against his companion. 

"You have got them f " he whi^>ered. 

"What!" 

"Tha handcuffs." 

Another disc^pointment awuted Ricardo. A de- 
tective without a false beard was bad enough, but that 
was nothing to a detective without handcuffs. The 
paraphernalia of justice were sadly lacking. How- 
ever, Hanaud consoled Mr. Ricardo by showing him 
the hard thing; it was almost as thrilling as the hand- 
cuffs, for it was a loaded revolver. 

"Iliere will be danger, then ?" said Ricardo, with a 
tremor of excitement " I should have brou|^t mine." 
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"Tliere would have been danger, my friend," 
Hanaud objected gravdy, "if you had brought yours." 

Hey readied Geneva as the dusk was falling, and 
drove straight to the restaurant by &e side of the 
lake and mounted to the balcony on the first floor. A 
small, stout mao sat at a table alone in a comer of 
the balcony. He rose and held out his hands. 

"My friend, M. Lemerre, the Chef de la SOrettf of 
Geneva," said Hanaud, presenting the little man to 
his companion. 

There were as yet only two couples dining in the 
restaurant, and Hanaud spoke so that neither could 
overhear him. He sat down at the table. 

"What news?" he asked. 

"None," said Lemerre. "No one has come out of 
the house, no one has gone in." 

"Ajid if anytbing happens while we dine?" 

"We shall know," said Lemerre. "Look, there is a 
man loitering under the trees there. He will strike a 
match to light his pipe." 

Hie hurried conversation was ended. 

"Good," siud Hanaud. "We will dine, then, and 
be gay." 

He called to the waiter and ordo^ dinner. It was 
after seven when they sat down to dinner, and they 
dined while the, dusk deepened. In the street below 
the lights flashed out, throwing a sheen on the foliage 
of the trees at the water's side. Upon the dark lake 
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the i«flections of lamps rippled and shook. A boat 
in which musicians song to music, passed by with a 
cool spla^ of oars, llie green and red lights of the 
launches glided backwards and forwards. Hanaud 
alone of the party on the balcony tried to keep the 
conversation upon a light and general level. But it 
was plain that even he was overdoing his gaiety. There 
were moments when a sudden contraction of tlie muscles 
would clench his hands and ^ve a spasmodic jerk to 
his shoulders. He was waiting uneasQy, uncomfort- 
ably, until darkness should come. 

"Eat," be cried — "eat, my friends," playing with 
his own barely tasted food. 

And then, at a sentence from Lemerre, his knife and 
fork clattered on his plate, and he sat with a face 
suddenly grown white. 

For Lemerre said, as though it was no more than a 
matter of ordinary comment: 

"So Mme. Dauviay's jeweb were, after all, never 
st(den ?" 

Hanaud started. 

"You know that? How did you know it?" 

"It was in this evening's paper. I bought one on 
the way here, lliey were found under the floor of the 
bedroom." 

And even as he spoke a newsboy's vtnce rang out 
in the street below them. Lemerre was alarmed by 
the look upon his friend's face. 
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"Does it matter, Hansudf" he asked, with aome 
solicitude. 

" It matters " and Hanaud rose up abruptly. 

llie boy's voice sounded louder in the street bdow. 
He words became distinct to all upon that balconj. 

"The Aix murderl Discoveiy of the jewdsl" 

"We must go," Hanaud whispered hoarsdy. "Here 
are life and death in the balance, as I believe, and 
there" — he pointed down to the little group gathering 
about the newsboy under the trees — "there is the 
command which way to tip the scales." 

"It was not I who sent it," scud Rjcardo eagerly. . 

He had no precise idea what Hanaud meant by hia 
words; but he realised that the sooner he exculpated 
himself from the chaige the better. 

"Of course it was not you. I know that very wdl," 
sud Hanaud. He called for the bill. "When is 
tfiat p^ier published T" 

" At seven," said Lemerre. 

"Hiey have been crying it in the streets of Goieva, 
then, for more than half an hour." 

He sat drumming impatiently upon the table until 
the bill should be brou^t. 

"By Heaven, that's clever!" he muttered aavagdy. 
"There's a man who gets ahead of me at eveiy turn. 
See, Lemerre, I take every care, eveiy precaution, that 
no message shall be sent. I let it be known, I take 
earful pains to let it be known, that no meaaage can be 
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sent irithout detecdon following, and here's the mes- 
sage sent by the one ch&Dnd I never thought to guud 
agamst and stop. Look!" 

The murder at the Villa Rose and the mystery which 
hid its perpetration had aroused interest lliis new 
derdopment 'tiad quickened it. From the balcony 
Hanaud could see the groups thickening about the boy 
and the white sheets of the newspapers in the hands 
of passers-by. 

" Every one in Genera or near Geneva will know of 
this message by now." 

"Who could have totdT" asked Ricardo blankly, 
and Hanaud laughed in his face, but laughed with- 
out any merriment 

"At lastt" he cried, as the waiter brought the bill, 
and just as he had paid it the light of a match flared 
up under the trees. 

"The signall" said Lemerre. 

"Not too quickly," wiiispered Hanaud. 

Widi as much unconcern as each could counterfdt, 
the three men descended the stairs and crossed the road. 
Under the trees a fourth man joined them — he who had 
lighted his pipe. 

"The coachman, Hippolyte," he whispered, "bought 
an evening paper at the front door of the house from a 
boy who came down the street shoudng the news. The 
coachman ran back into the house." 

"When was thiaf" asked Lemerre. 
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llie man pointed to a lad who leaned against the 
balustrade above the lake, hot and panting for breath. 

"He came on his bicycle. He has just arrived." 

"Follow me," said Lemerre. 

Six jards from where they stood a couple of steps 
led down from the embankment on to a wooden land- 
ing-stage, where boats were moored. Lemerre, fol- 
lowed by the others, walked briskly down on to the land- 
ing-stage. An electric launch was waiting. It had 
an awning and was of the usual type which one hires 
at Geneva. I^re were two sergeants in plain dothes 
on board, and a third man, whom Ricardo recognised. 

"That is the man who found out in whose shop the 
cord was bought," he said to Hanaud. 

"Yes, it is Durette. He has been here since yester- 
day." 

Lemerre and the three who followed him stepped 
into it, and it backed away from the stage and, turning, 
sped swiftly outwards from Geneva. The gay lights of 
thef^opsand the restaurants were left behind, the cool 
darkness enveloped them; a light breeze blew over the 
lake, a trail of white and tumbled water lengthened out 
behind and overhead, in a sky of deepest blue, the 
blight stars shone like gold. 

"If only we are in lime!" said Hanaud, catching his 
breath. 

"Yes," answered Lemerre; and in both their voices 
there was a strange note of gravity. 
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Lemerre gave a signal after a whOe, and the boat 
turned to the shore and reduced its speed. Iliey had 
passed the big villas. On the bank the gardens of 
houses — ^narrow, long gardens of a street of small 
houses — reached down to the lake, and to almost each 
garden there was a rickety landing-stage of wood pro- 
jecting into the lake. Agun Lemerre gave a signal, 
and the boat's speed was so mudi reduced that not a 
sound of its coming could be heard. It moved over 
the water Uke a shadow, with not so much as a curi of 
white at its bows. 

Lemerre touched Hanaud on the shoulder and 
pointed to a house in a row of houses. All the windows 
except two upon the second floor and one upon the 
ground floor were in absolute darimess, and over those 
upper two the wooden shutters were closed. But in 
the Gutters there were diamond-shaped holes, and 
from these holes two yellow beams of light, like glowing 
eyes upon the watdi, streamed out and melted in the 
(ur. 

" You are sure that the front of the house is guarded ? " 
asked Hanaud anxiously. 

"Yes," replied Lemerre. 

Ricardo shivered with excitement. The launch slid 
noiselessly into the bank and lay hidden under its 
shadow. Hanaud turned to his associates with his 
finger to his lips. Something gleamed darkly in his 
hand. It was the barret of his revolver. Cautiously 
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the men disembarked and crept up the bank. First 
came Lemeire, then Hanaud; Ricardo followed him, 
and the fourth man, who had struck the matt^ under 
the trees, brought up the rear. Ilie other three officers 
remained in the boat 

Stooping under the shadow of the side wall of the 
garden, ttie invaders stole towards the house. When 
a bush rustled or a tree whispered in the light wind, 
Ricardo's heart jumped to his throat. Once Lemene 
stopped, as though his ears heard a sound which 
warned him of danger, lien caudously he crept on 
again. The garden was a ragged place of unmown 
lawn and straggling bushes. Behind each one Mr. 
Ricaido seemed to feel an enemy. Never had he been 
in so strait a predicament He, the cultured host of 
Grosvenor Square, was creeping along under a wall 
with Continental policemen; he was going to raid a 
sinister house hj die Lake of Geneva. It was thrilling. 
Fear and excitement gripped him in turn and let him 
go, but always he was sustained by the pride of the man 
doing an out-of-the-way thing. "If only my friends 
could see me now!" He ancient vanity was loud in 
his bosom. Poor fellows, they were upon yachts in the 
Solent or on grouse-moors in Scodand, or on golf-links 
at North Berwick. He alone of them all was tracking 
malefact()rs to thar doom by Leman's Lake. 

FW>m these agreeable reflections Ricardo was shaken. 

Lemerre stO[^>ed. Tlie raiders had readied the an^ 
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made by the side wall of the gardes and the house. A 
whisper was exchanged, and the party turned and 
moved along the house wall towards the lighted window 
on the ground floor. As Lemerre reached it he stooped. 
Ilim slowly his fordiead and hia eyes rose above the 
aill and glanced this way and that into die room. Mr. 
Ricardo could see his eyes gleaming as the light from 
&e window caught them. His face rose completely over 
the sill. He stared into the room without care or appre- 
hensioD, and then dropped agsia out of the readi of Qts 
light He turned to Hanaud. 

"Hie room is empty," he whiqiered, 

Hanaud turned to Ricardo. 

" Pass under the aiU, or the light horn the window 
wiU throw your shadow upon the lawn." 

He party came to the back door of the house. 
L«nerre tried the handle of the door, and to bis sur- 
prise it yielded, lliey crept into the passage. The 
last man closed the door noiselessly, locked it, and 
removed the key. A panel of light shone upon the wall 
a few paces ahead. Tie door of tixe lighted room was 
open. As Ricardo stq>ped alently past it, be looked 
in. It was a parlour meanly furnished. Hanaud 
touched him on the arm and pointed to the table. 

Ricardo bad seen the objects at which Hanaud 

pointed often enough without uneasiness; but now, 

in this silent house of crime, they had the most sinister 

and appalling aspect. Hiere was a dny phial half 
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full of a dark-brown liquid, beside it a little leather case 
lay open, and across the case, readj for use or wajtiug 
to be filled, was a bright morphm needle. Ricardo 
felt the cold deep fdong his spine, and shivered. 

"Come," whiq>eied Hanaud. 

They reached the foot of a flight of stairs, and cau- 
tiously mounted it. They came out in a passage which 
ran along the side of the house from the back to the 
front. It was unlisted, but they were sow on the 
level of the street, and a fan-shaped glass window over 
the front door admitted a pale li^t. There was a 
street lamp near to the door, Ricardo remembered. 
For by the light of it Marthe Gobin had seen Cetia 
Huland run so nimbly into this house. 

For a moment the men in the passage held th^r 
breath. Some one strode heavily by on the pavement 
outside — to Mr. Ricaido's ear a most companionable 
sound. Ilien a clock upon a church struck the half- 
hour musically, distantiy. It was half-past eight. And 
a second afterwards a tiny bright light shone. Hanaud 
was directing the light of a pocket electric torch to the 
next flight of stairs. 

Here the steps were carpeted, and once more the men 
crept up. One after another they came out upon the 
next landing. It ran, like those below it, along the 
side of the house from the back to the front, and the 
doors were all upon their left hand. From beneath the 
door nearest to them a yellow line of li^t streamed out. 
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They stood in the darkness tistening. But not a 
sound came from behind the door. Was this room 
empty, too 7 In eac^ one's mind was the fear that the 
birds had flown. Lemerre carefully took the hancEle of 
the door and turned it Very slowly and cautiously he 
opened the door. A strong light beat out through the 
widening gap upon his face. And then, though his 
feet did not move, his shoulders and his face drew back. 
Ilie action was significant enough. Hiis room, at all 
. events, was not empty. But of what Lemerre saw in 
the room his face gave no hint. He opened the door 
wider, and now Hanaud saw, Ricardo, trembling with 
excitement, watched him. But again there was no 
expression of surprise, consternation, or delight. He 
stood stolidly and watched. Then he turned to 
Ricardo, placed a finger on his lips, and made loom. 
Ricardo crept on tiptoe to bis side. And now he too 
could look in. He saw a brightly lit bedroom with a 
made bed. On his left were the shuttered windows 
overlooking the lake. On his right in the partition wall 
a door stood open. Tluough the door he could see a 
dark, windowless closet, with a small bed from which 
the bedclothes hung and trailed upon the fioor, as 
though some one had been but now roughly dragged 
from it. On a table, close by the door, lay a big green 
hat with a brown ostrich feather, and a white cloak. 
But the amazing spectacle which kept him riveted was 
just in front of him. An old hag of a woman was 
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sotting in a choir with her back towards them. Site 
was mending with a big needle the holes in an old 
sack, and while she Bent over her work she crooned 
to hersdf some French song. Every now and then 
she nused her eyes, for in front of her, under her charge, 
Mile. C^ie, the pA of whom Hanaud was in search, 
lay helpless upon a sofa. Ilie train of her delicate 
green frock swept the floor. She was dressed as 
Hdtoe Vauquier had described. Her gloved hands 
were ti^tly bound behind her back, her feet were 
crossed so that she could not have stood, and her 
ankles were cruelly strapped together. Over her face 
and eyes a piece of coarse sacking was stretched like a 
mask, and the ends were roughly sewn together at the 
back of her head. She lay so' still that, but for the 
labouring of her bosom and a tremor which now and 
again shook her limbs, the watchers would have thou^t 
her dead. She made no struggle of resistance; she lay 
quiet and still. Once she writhed, but it was with 
the uneasiness of one in pain, and the moment she 
stirred the old woman's hand went out to a bri^ 
aluminium flask which stood on a little table at her 
side, 
"Keep quiet, Utile onel" she ordered in a caidess, 
^ chiding v<Hce, and she r^ped vrith the flask peremptor- 
ily upon the table. Zmmediatdy, as though the tapping 
V had aome strange message of terror for the ffA'a ear, 
she stiffened her whole body and lay rigid. 
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"I am not ready for you yet, little fool," aaid the cA.d 
woman, and she bent again to her work. 

Ricardo's brain whiried. Here was the girl whom 
they had come to arrest, who had sprung from the salon 
with so much activity of youth across the stretch of 
grass, who had run so quickly and lightly across the 
pavement into this very house, so that she should not 
be seen. And now she was lying in her fine and 
ddicate attire a captive, at the mercy of the very people 
who were her accomplices. 

Suddenly a scream rang out in the garden — a shijll, 
loud scream, close beneath the windows. Ttie old 
woman sprang to her feet The girt on the sofa raisetJ 
her head. Hie old woman took a stc^ towards the 
window, and then she swiftly turned towards the door. 
She saw the men upon the threshold. She uttered a 
bellow of rage. There is no other word to describe 
the sound. It was not a human cry; it was the bellow of 
an angry animal. She reached out her hand towards 
the flask, but before she could grasp it Hanaud seized 
her. She burst into a torrent of foul oaths. Hanaud 
flung her across to Lemerre's officer, who dragged her 
from the room. 

" Quick! " atad Hanaud, pointing to the girl, who 
was now struggling helplessly upon the sofa. "Mile. 
C^liel" 

Ricardo cut the stitches of the sacking. Hanaud 

unstrapped her hands and feet. They helped ha to 
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sit up. She ^look her bands in the air as though thej 
tortured her, and then, in a piteoua, whimpering voice, 
like a chitd'a, ^e babbled incoherently and whispered 
prayers. Suddenly the prayers ceased. She sat stiff, 
with eyes fixed and staring. She was watching Le- 
merre, and she was watching him fascinated with 
terror. He was holding in his hand the latge, bright 
aluminium flask. He poured a little of the contents 
very carefully oa to a piece of the sack; and then with 
an exclamation of anger he turned towards Honaud. 
But Hanaud was supporting Celia; and so, as Lemene 
turned abruptly towards htm with the flask in his hand, 
he turned abruptly towards Celia too. She wrenched 
herself from Hanaud's arms, she shrank violently 
away. Her white face flushed scarlet and grew white 
again. She screamed loudly, terribly; and after the 
scream she uttered a strange, weak si^, and so fell 
^deways in a swoon. Hanaud caught her as she felt. 
A light broke over his face. 

" Now I understand] " he cried. " Good Godl 
lliat's horrible." 
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m THE HOITBE AT OENKVA 

It was well, Mr. Ricaido thought, that some one 
understood. For hiniself, be frankly admitted that he 
did not. Indeed, in his view the first principles of 
reasoning seemed to be set at naught. It was obvious 
from the solicitude with which Celia Harland was sur- 
rounded that every one except himself was convinced 
of her innocence. Yet it was equally obvious that any 
one who bore in mind the eight points he had tabulated 
against her must be convinced of her guilt. Yet again, 
if she were guilty, how did it happen that she had 
been so mishandled by her accomplices T He was not 
allowed however, to reflect upon these remarkable 
problems. He had too busy a time of it. At one 
moment he was running to fetch water wherewith to 
bathe Celia's forehead. At another, when he had 
returned with the water, he was distracted by the 
appearance of Durette, the insqpector from Aix, in the 
doorway. 

"We have them both," he said — ^"Hippolyte and 
the woman. Tley were hiding in the garden." 
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"So I thought," said Hanaud, "when I saw the door 
open downstairs, and the morphia^needle on the table." 

Lemerre turned to one of the officers. 

"Let them be takes with old Jeanne in cabs to the 
depfit." 

And when the man had gone upon his errand Le- 
merre spoke to Hanaud. 

"You will stay here to-night to arrange for their 
transfer to Aix?" 

"I will leave Durette behind," said Hanaud. "I 
am needed at Aix. We will nmke a formal application 
tor the prisoners." He was kneeling by Celia's side 
and awkwardly dabbing her forehead with a wet 
handkerchief. He raised a warning hand. Celia 
Hariand moved and opened her eyes. She sat up on 
the sofa, shivering, and looked with dazed and wonder- 
ing eyes from one to another of the strangers who 
surrounded her. She searched in vain for a familiar 
face. 

"You are amongst good fri^ids. Mile. C^e," 
stud Hanaud with great gentleness. 

"Oh, I wonderl I wonderl" she cried piteously. 

"Be very sure of it," he said heartily, and ^e dung 
to the sleeve of his coat with desperate hands. 

" I suppose you ore friends," she said ; "else 

why ?" and she moved her numbed limbs to make 

c^bun that she was free. She looked about the room. 

Her eyes fell upon the sack and widened with iaros. 
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"T^.ey came to me a little while ago in that cup- 
boani there — ^Ad^le and the old woman Jeanne. Tbey 
made me get up. 'Diey told me they were going to 
take me away. Ihej brought my clothea and dressed 
me in eveiything I wore when I came, so that no single 
trace of me might be left behind, lien they tied 
me." She tore off her gloves and showed them her 
lacerated wrists. "I think they meant to kill me — 
. horribly." And she caught her breath and whimpered 
like a child. Her spirit was broken. 

"My poor girl, all that is over," said Hanaud. And 
he stood up. 

But at the first movement he made she cried ia- 
cisivety, "No," and dghteued the clutch of her fingers 
upon his sleeve. 

"But, mademoiselle, you are safe," he said, with 
a smile. She stared at him stupidly. It seemed the 
words had no meaning for her. She would not let him 
go. It was only the feel of his coat within the dutch 
of her fingers which gave her any comfort. 

"I want to be sure that I am safe," she said, with a 
wan little smile. 

"Tell me, mademoiaelle, what have you bad to eat 
and drink during the last two days?" 

"Is it two days?" she asked. "I was in the dark 
there. I did not know. A little bread, a little water." 

"lliat's what is wrong," said Hanaud, "Come, let 
us go from herel" 
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"Yes, yesi" Celia cried eagerly. She rose to her 
feet, and tottered. Hanaud put his arm about her. 
"You are very kind," she said in a low voice, and 
again doubt looked out from her face and disappeared. 
" I am sure that I can trust you." 

Ricardo fetched her cloak and slipped it on her 
shoulders. TiLen he brought her hat, and she pinned 
it on. Site turned to Hanaud; unconsciously familiar 
words rose to her Hps, 

"Is it strai^tT" she asked. And Hanaud laughed 
outright, and in a mom^it Celia smiled herself. 

Supported by Hanaud she stumbled down the stairs 
to the garden. As they passed the open door of the 
lighted pariour at the back of the house Hanaud turned 
back to Lemerre and pointed silently to the morphia- 
needle and the phial. Lemore nodded his head, and 
gdng into ttie room took them away. Iliey went out 
again into the garden. Celia Harland threw back her 
head to the stars and drew in a deep breath of the cool 
night air. 

"I did not think," she swd in a low voice, "to see 
the stars again." 

They walked slowly down the length of the garden, 
and Hanaud lifted her into the launch. She turned 
and caught his coat 

" You must come too," she said stubbornly. 

Hanaud sprang in beside her. 

"For lo-oight," he said guly, "I am your papal" 
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Rjcardo and the othera followed, and the launch 
moved out over the lake under the stars. Tlie bow was 
tuned towards Geneva, the water tumbled behind them 
like white fire, the night breeze blew fresh upon their 
faces. They disembarked at the landing-stage, and then 
Lemerre bowed to Celia and took his leave. Hanaud led 
Celia up on to the balcony of the restaurant and ordered 
supper. Iliere were people still dining at the tables. 

One party indeed ^tting late over their coffee Ricaido 
recognised with a kind of shock. Tbey had taken their 
places, the very places in which they now sat, before 
he and Haoaud and Lemerre had left the restaurant 
upon their expedition of rescue. Into that short interval 
of time so much that was eventful had been crowded. 

Hanaud leaned across the table to Celia and said in 
a low voice: 

" Mademoiselle, if I may surest it, it would be as 
well if you put on your gloves; otherwise they may 
notice your wrists," 

Celia followed his advice. Sbe ate some food and 
drank a glass of champagne. A litde ccdour returned 
to her cheeks. 

"You are very kind to me, you and monsieur your 
friend," she said, with a smile towards Ricardo, "But 
for you " and her voice shook. 

"HushI" said Hanaud — "aU that is over; we will 
not speak of it." 

Cdia looked out across the road cm to the trees, of 
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wluch the dark foliage was brif^toied and made pale 
hj the lighta of the reataunmt. Out on the water some 
■one waa singing. 

"It seems impossible to me," she said in a tow voice, 
"that I am here, in the open air, and free." 

Hanaud looked at his watch. 

"Mile. C^e, it is past ten o'clock. M. RJcardo's 
car is waiting there luder the trees. I want you to 
drive back to Aix. I have taken rooms for you at an 
hotel, and there will be a nurse from the hospital to 
look after jou." 

"Thankyou, monsieur," she said; "you have thou^t 
of everything. But I shall not need a nurse." 

"But you will have a nurse," said Hanaud firmly. 
"You fed stronger now— yes, but when you lay your 
head upon your pillow, niademoisetle, it will be a com- 
fort to you to know that you have her within call. 
And in a day or two," he added gently, "you will per- 
haps be able to tell us what happened on Tuesday 
nig^t at the Villa Rose?" 

Celia covered her face with her hands for a few 
moments. Ilien she drew them away and said simply: 

"Yes, monsieur, I will tell you." 

Hanaud bowed to her with a genuine deference. 

"Thank you, mademoiselle," he sud, and in his 
voice there was a strong ring of sympathy. 

They went downstairs and entered Ricardo's motor 
car. 
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"I waot to send a tel^}hone measage," said Hanaud,. 
"if you will wait here." 

"Not" cried Celia dedsivdy, and she again laid hold 
of his coat, with a pretty imperiousneaa, as though he 
belonged to h^. 

"But I must," aaid Hanaud with a laugh. 

"TleD I will come too," sud Cdia, and she opened 
the door and set a foot upon the stq>. 

"You will not, mademoiselle," said Hanaud, with 
a laugh. " Will you take your foot back into that car f 
lliat is better. Now you will «t with your friend, M. 
Ricardo, whom, by the way, I have not yet introduced 
to you. He is a very good friend of yours, madeindsdle, 
and will in the future be a still better one." 

Ricardo felt his conscience rather heavy within him, 
for he had come out to Geneva with the fixed intention 
of arresting her as a most dangerous criminal. Even 
now he could not understand how she could be innocent 
of a share in Mme. Dauvray's murder. But Hanaud 
evidently thought she was. And since Hanaud thought 
so, why, it was better to say nothing if one was sen- 
sitive to gibes. So Ricaido sat and talked with her 
while Hanaud ran back into the restaurant. It mat- 
tered very little, howev^, what he said, for Celia's eyes 
were fixed upon the doorway through which Hanaud 
had disappeared. And when he came back she was 
quick to turn the handle of the door, 

"Now, mademoiselle, we will wrap you up in M. 
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Ricardo'9 spare motoi-coat and cover your knees with 
a rug and put you between us, and then you can go to 
sleep." 

The car sped through the streets of Genera. Cetia 
Harland, with a little «gh of relief, nestled down 
between the two men. 

"If I knew you better," she said to Hanaud, "I 
should tell you — what, of course, I do not tell you now 
— that I feel as if I had a big Newfoundland dog with 
me." 

"Mile. C^e," said Hanaud, and his voice told her 
that he was moved, "that is a very pretty thing which 
you have said to me." 

The lights of the city fell away behmd them. Now 
only a glow in the sky spoke of Geneva; now even that 
was gone and with a smooth continuous purr the car 
raced through the cool darkness. The great head lamps 
threw a bright circle of light before them and the road 
slipped away beneath the wheeb like a running tide. 
Celia f^l asleep. Even when the car stopped at the 
Pont de La Caille she did not waken. Ilie door was 
opened, a seanji for contrabrand was made, the book 
was signed, sUU she did not wake. The car sped on. 

"You see, coming into France is a different afiair," 
said Hanaud. 

"Yes," replied Ricardo. 

"StiU, I will own it, you caught me napping yesteiv 
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"I did?" exclaimed Ricardo joyfully. 

"You did," returned Hanaud. "I had never heard 
<rf the Pont de La Cailie. But you wilt not mention 
itf You will not nun me?" 

"I will not," answered M. Ricardo, superb in his 
magnanimity. "You are a good detective." 

"Ob, thank youl thank you I" cried Hanaud in a 
voice which shook — surely with emotion. He wrung 
Ricardo's hand. He wiped an imaginary tear from 
his eye. 

And stni Celia slept M. Ricardo looked at ha. 
He said to Hanaud in a whisper: 

"Yet I do not understand. Hie car, though no 
serious' search was made, must still have stopped at 
the Font de La Culle on the Swiss dde. Why did she 
not cry for help then ? One aj and she was safe. A 
movement even was enough. Do you understand ?" 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

"I think so," he answered, with a very gentle look 
at Cdia. "Yes, I think so." 

When Celia was aroused she found that the car had 
stopped before the door of an hotel, and that a woman 
in the dress of a nurse was standing in the doorway. 

"You can trust Marie," siud Hfuiaud. And Celia 
turned as ^e stood upon the ground and gave her hands 
to the two men. 

"Thank youl Tliank you bothl" she said in a 

trembling voice. She looked at Hanaud and nodded 
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her head. "You undrastand why I thajik you so ytaj 
much?" 

"Yes," said Hanaud. "But, mademoiselle" — and 
he bent over the car and spoke to her quietly, holding 
her hand — "there is always a big Newfoundland d(^ 
in the worst of troubles — if only you will look for him. 
I tell you so — I, who belong to the Surety in Paris. 
Do not lose hearti" And in his mind he added:"God 
fo^ve me for the he." He shook her hand and let it 
go; and gathering up her skirt she went into the hall 
of the hotd. 

Hanaud watched her as she went, ^le was to him 
a lonely and patheUc creature, in spite of the nurse 
who bore her company. 

"You must be a good friend to that young gai, 
M. Ricardo," he said. "Let us drive to your hotd." 

"Yes," said Ricardo. And as they went the curios- 
ity which all the way &om Geneva had been smouldering 
within him burst into flame. 

"Will you explain lo me one thing?" he asked. 
"When the scream came from the garden you were not 
surprised. Indeed, you said that when you saw the 
open door and the morphiarueedle on the table of the 
little room downstairs you tiiought Ad^le and the 
man Hippotyte were hiding in the garden." 

"Yes, I did think so," 

"Why? And why did the publication that the 
jewels hod been discovered so alarm you ?" 
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"AhV said Hanaud. "Did not yoa (inderstand 
tiiatf Yet it is satdj clear and obvious, if you once 
grant that the ffA vaa inaocent, was a witness of the 
crime, and was now in the hands of the criminals. 
Grant me tbose premisses, M. Rjcardo, for a moment, 
and you will see that we had just one chance of finding 
the giri alive in Geneva. From the first I was sure of 
that. What was the one chance? Vfhy, this I ^e 
might be kept alive on the chance that she could be 
forced to tell what, by the way, she did not know, 
namely, the place where Mme. Dauvray's valuable 
jewds were secreted. Now, follow this. We, the 
police, find the jewels ahd take charge of theoL Let 
that news reach the house in Geneva, and on the same 
night Mile. C^ie loses her life, and not — very pleas- 
andy. Iliey have no further use for her. She is 
merely a danger to them. So I take my precauUons — 
never mind for the moment what they were. I take 
care that if the murderer is in Aix and gets wind of our 
discoveiy he shall not be able to communicate his news." 

"The Post Office would have stopped lettera or tele- 
grams," said Ricardo. "I understand." 

"On the contrary," relied Hanaud. "No, I took 
my precautions, which were of quite a different kind, 
before I knew the house in G^ieva or the name of 
Rossignol. But one way of communication I did not 
think of. I (Eid not think of the possibility that the 
news mi^t be aent to a newspaper, which of coune 
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would public it and cry it through the streets of 
Geneva. The moment I heard the news I knew we 
must hunj. The garden of the house ran down to 
the lake. A means of disposing of Mile. C^ie was 
close at hand. And the night had fallen. A3 it was, 
we arrived just in time, and no earlier than just in 
time. The paper had been bought, the message had 
reached the house. Mile. C^ie was no longer of any 
use, and every hour she stayed in that house was of 
course an hour of danger to her captors." 

"What were they going to dot" asked Ricardo. 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

"It is not pretty — what they were going to do. We 
readi the garden in our launch. At that moment 
Hippolyte and Ad^e, who is most likely Hippolyte's 
wife, are in the lifted pariour on the basement floor. 
Adfele is preparing her morphia-needle. Hippolyte 
is going to get ready the rowing-boat which was tied 
at the end of the landing-stage. Quietly as we came 
into the bank, they heard or saw us. They ran out and 
hid in the garden, having no time to lock the garden 
door, or perhaps not daring to lock it lest the sound of 
the key ^outd reach our ears. We find that door 
upon the latch, the door of the room (^>en; on the table 
lies the morphia-needle. Upsturs lies Mile. C^ie — she 
is helpless, she cannot see what they are meaning to do." 

"But she could cry out," exclaimed Ricardo. "She 
did not even do thati" 
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"No, my friend, she could not crj out," replied 
Hanaud very seriously. "I know why. She could 
not. No living man or woman could. Rest asauied 
of that!" 

Ricardo waa mystified; but since the captain of the 
ship would not show his observation, be knew it would 
be in vain to press him. 

"Wdl, while Adfele was preparing her morphia- 
needle and Hippolyte was about to prepare the boat, 
Jeanne upsturs was making her preparation too. ^e 
was mending a sack. Did you see Mile. C^e's eyes 
and face when first she saw that sack ? Ah I she under- 
stood! Iliey meant to give her a dose of morphia, and, 
as aeon as she became unconsdous, they were gcnng 
peiliaps to take some terrible precaution — " Hanaud 
paused for a second. " I only say perhaps as to to that. 
But oertunly they were going to sew her up in that sack, 
row her well out across the take, fix a weight to her feet, 
and drop her quietly overboaid. She was to wear 
everything which she had brought with her to the house. 
Mile. C^e would have disappeared for ever, and left 
not even a ripple upon the water to trace her byl" 

Ricardo clenched his hands. 

"But that's horrible 1" he cried; and as he uttered the 
words the car swerved into the drive and stopped before 
the door of the Hdtel Majestic. 

Ricardo i^rang out. A feeling of remorse seized 

hokl of him. All through that evening he had not given 
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one thought to Hany Wethennill, so utterly had the 
excitement of each moment engrossed his mind. 

"He will be glad to knowl" cried Ricardo. "To 
night, at ali events, he sh^ deep. I ought to have 
telegraphed to him from Geneva that we and Miss 
Celia were coming back." He lan up the steps into the 
hotel. 

" I took care that he should know," aud Hanaud, as 
he followed in Ricardo's steps. 

'"Hien the message could not have reached him, e^ 
he would have been expecting us," iq>lied Ricardo, 
as he hurried into the office, where a clerk sat at hia 
books. 

"Is Mr. Wethermill in?" he asked. 

Tile cleric eyed him strangely. 

"Mr. Wethennill was arrested this evening," he said. 

Ricardo stepped back. 

"Arrestedl When?" 

"At twenty-five minutes past ten," replied the derk 
shortly. 

"Ah," said Hanaud quietly. "ITiat was my tele- 
phone message." 

Ricardo stared in stupefaction at his companion. 

"Arrestedl" he cried. "Arrestedl But what fort" 

"For the murd^g of Marthe Gobin and Mme. 
Dauviay," sud Hanaud. "Good-night." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

int. BICAKDO IS BEWILDEBED 

Ricardo passed a most tempestuous night He was 
tossed amongst dark problems. Now it was Hany 
Wethermill who beset him. He repeated and repeated 
the name, trTing to grasp the new and minister sugges- 
tion which, if Hanaud were ri^t, its sound must hence- 
forth bear. Of course Hanaud mi^t be wrong. Only, 
if he were wrong, how had he come to suspect Harry 
Wethermill T What had first directed hia thoughts to 
that seemingly heart-broken man 7 And when ? Cer- 
tain rect^ections became vivid in Mr. Ricardo's mind 
— the luncheon at the Villa Rose, for instance. Hanaud 
had been so insistent that the woman with the red hair 
was to be found in Geneva, had so clearly laid it down 
that a message, a tel^ram, a letter from Aix to Geneva, 
would enable him to lay his hands upon the murderer 
in Aix. He was isolating the house in Geneva even so 
early in tlie history of his investigations, even so soon he 
suspected Harry Wethermill. Brains and audacity- 
yes, these two qualities he had stipulated in the criminal. 
Ricaido now for the first time understood the trend of 
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all Hanaud'3 talk at that luncheon. He was putting 
Harry WethennOl upon his guard, he was immobilis- 
ing him, he was fetteiing him in ptecautions; with a 
subtle skill he was forcing him to isolate himsdf. And 
he was doing it deliberately to sare die life of Celia 
Hariaod in Geneva. Once Ricardo lifted himself up 
with the hair stirring on his acalp. He himself had been 
with Wethennill in the baccarat-rooms on the very 
night of the murder. They had walked together up 
the hill to the hotel. It could not be that Harry Wether- 
mill was guilty. And yet, he suddenly remembered, 
they had together left the rooms at an eaiiy hour. 
It was only ten o'clock when they had sqwrated in the 
hall, when they had gone, each to his own room. 
There would have been time for Wethennill to reach 
the Villa Rose and do hia dreadful work upon that 
night before twelve, if all had been anaDged beforeJund, 
if all went as it had been ananged. And as he thought 
upon the careful planning of that crime, and remem- 
bered Wethermill's easy chatter as they had strolled 
from table to table in the Villa des Fleurs, Ricardo 
shuddered. Though he encouraged a taste for the 
bizarre, it was with an effort He was naturally of an 
orderly mind, and to touch the eerie or inhuman caused 
him a physical discomfort. So now he marvelled in a 
great uneasiness at the calm placidity with which 
Wethennill bad talked, his arm in his, while the load of 
so dark a crime to be committed within the hour lay 
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upon his mind. Eadi minute he must have been 
thinking, with a swift spasm of the heart, "Should such 
a precaution fail — should such or such an UDforeseen 
thing interrene," yet there had been never a sign of 
disturbance, never a hint of any disquietude. 

'Hken Ricardo's thoughts turned as he tossed upon 
his bed to Celia Hariand, a tra^^ and a lonely figure. 
He recalled the look of tenderness upon her face when 
her eyes had met Harry Wethermitl's across the bacv 
carat-table in the VBla des ^eurs. He gained some 
in^ht into the reason why ^e had climg so desperately 
to Hanaud's coat-sleeve yesterday. Not merely had he 
saved her life. She was lying with all her world of 
trust and illusion broken about her, and Hanaud had 
nused her up. She had found some one whom she 
trusted — the big Newfoundland dog, as she expressed 
it. Mr. Ricardo was still thinking of Celia Hariand 
when the morning came. He fell asleep, and awol» 
to find Hanaud by his bed. 

"You will be wanted to-day," said Hanaud. 

Ricardo got up and walked down from the hotel 
with the detective. Hie front door faces the hillside 
of Mont Revard, and on this side Mr. Ricardo's rooms 
looked out. The drive from the front door curves 
round the end of the loi^ building and joins the road, 
which then winds down towards the town past the gar- 
den at the back of the hotel. Down this road the two 
men walked, while the supporting wall of the garden 
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upoD their right hand grew hi^er and higher above 
their heads. Tbey came to a steep flight of steps 
which makes a short cut from the hotd to the road, 
and at the steps Hanaiid stopped. 

"Do you see?" he stud. "On the iqiposite side 
there are no houses; there is onlj a wall. Behind the 
wall there are climbing gardens and the ground falls 
steeply to the turn of the road bdow. Tliere's a flight 
of steps leading down which corresponds with the 
flight of steps from the garden. Very often there's 
a aerjenirde^viile stationed on the top of the steps. 
But there was not one there yesterday afternoon at 
three. Behind us is the supporting wall of the hotel 
garden. Well, look about you. We cannot be seen 
from the hotel. There's not a soul in si^t — ^yes, 
there's some one coming up the hill, but we have been 
standing here quite long enough for you to stab me 
and get back to your coffee on the verandah of the 
hotel." 

Ricardo started back. 

"Marthe GobinI" he cried. "It was here, thait" 

Hanaud nodded. 

"When we returned from the station in your motor- 
car and went up to your rooms we passed Harry 
Wethennill utting upon the voandah ovot the garden 
drinking his coffee. He had the news then that Marthe 
Gobin was on her way." 

"But you had isolated the house in Geneva. How 
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could he have the news?" exclaimed Ricardo, whose 
brain was whiriing. 

"I had isolated the house from him, in the sense 
that he dared not communicate with his accomplices, 
lliat is what you have to remember. He could not 
even let them know that they must not communicate 
wiUi him. So he received a tel^ram. It was^caie- 
fully worded. No doubt he had arranged the wording 
of any message with the care which was used in all 
the preparations. It ran like this" — and Haoaud 
took a scrap of paper from his pocket and read out 
from it a copy of the telegram: '"Agent arrives AJx 
3.7 to n^otiate purchase of your patent.' lie tele- 
gram was handed in at Geneva station at 12.45, five 
minutes after the train had left which carried Marthe 
Gobin to Aiz. And more, it was handed in by a 
man strongly resembling Hippolyte Tac6 — that we 
know." 

"That was madness," said Ricardo. 

"But what else could th^ do over there in Geneva? 
Tliey did not know that Hany Wethennill was sus- 
pected. Harry Wethennill had no idea of it himself. 
But, even if they had known, they must take the risk. 
Put yourself into their place for a moment. Iliey 
had seen my advertisement about C^e Harland in 
the Geneva paper. Marthe Gobin, that busybody 
who was always watching her neighbours, was no 
doubt watched herself. They see her leave the house, 
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ui unusual proceeding for her with her husband Ol, 
ia her own letter tells ua. Hippdyte follows her to the 
station, sees her take her ticket to Aix and nwunt into 
the train. He must guess at once that she saw C^ie 
Harland enter their house, that she is travelling to Aix 
with the information of her whereabouts. At all 
ooats ^e must be prevented from giving that infoi^ 
mation. At all risks, therefore, the wamiog tdegaim 
must be aent to Harry Wethermill." 
Ricardo recognised ^ the force of the argument. 

"If only you had heard of the tel^ram yesterday 
in timel " he cried. 

"Ah, yesi" Hanaud agreed. "Butit was only sent 
off at a quarter to one. It was delivered to Wethermill 
and a copy was sent to the Prefecture, but the telegram 
was ddivered first" 

"When was it dettrered to Wethermilt?" asked 
Ricardo. 

"At three. We had already left for the station. 
Wethermill was sitting on the verandah. The telegram 
was brou^t to him there. It was brought by a waiter 
in the hotel who remembers the incident very well. 
Wethermill has seven minutes and the time it will take 
tor Marthe Gobin to drive from the station to the 
Majestic. What does he do? He runs up first to your 
rooms, vety likdy not yet knowing what he must do. 
He runs up to verify his telegram." 

"Are you sure of that?" cried Ricaido. "How can 
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joa be? You were at the station with me. What 
makeayou sure?" 

Hanaud produced a browB kid glove from his pocket 

"TTiis." 

"That is your glove; you told me so yesterday." 

"I told you ao," replied Hanaud calmly; "but it is 
not my glove. It is Wethermill's; there are his initials 
stamped upon the lining — see? I picked up that glove 
in your room, after we had returned from the station. 
It was not there before. He went to your rooms. No 
doubt he searched for a tel^ram. Fortunately he did 
not examine your letters, or Marthe Gobin would never 
have spoken to us as she did after she was dead." 

"Then what did he do?" asked Ricardo eagerly; 
and, though Hanaud had been with him at the entrance 
to the station all this while, he asked the question in 
absolute confidence that the true answer would be 
given to him. 

"He returned to the verandah wondering what he 
should do. He saw us come back from the station in 
the motot-CBtr and go up to your room. We were alone. 
Marthe Gobin, then, was following, lliere was his 
chance. Marthe Gobin must not reach us, must not 
tell her news to us. He ran down the garden steps to 
the gate No one could see him from the hotel. Very 
likely he hid behind the trees, whence he could watch 
the road. A cab comes up the hill; there's a woman 
in it — not quite the kind of woman who stays at your 
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hotel, M. Ricardo. Yet she must be going to your 
hotel, for the road ends. The driver is nodding on his 
box, refusing to pay any heed to his fare lest again she 
should bid him hurry. His horse is moving at a walk. 
Wethennill puts his head in at the window and asks if 
^e has come to see M. Ricardo. Anxious for her four 
thousand francs, she answers 'Yes.' Perhaps he steps 
into the cab, perh^s as he walks by the side he strikes, 
and strikes hard and strikes surely. Long before the 
cab reaches the hotel he is back again on the verandah." 

"Yes," said BJcardo, "it's the daring of which you 
spoke which made the crime possible — the same daring 
which made him seek your help. That was unex- 
ampled." 

"No," replied Hanaud. "There's on historic crime 
in your own country, monsieur. Cries for help were 
heard in a by-street of a town. When pet^le ran to an- 
swer them, a man was found kneding by a corpse. It 
was the kneeling man who cried for help, but tt was ako 
the kneeling man who did the murder. I remembered 
that when I first began to su^>ect Harry Wethermill." 

Ricardo turned eagerly. 

"And when — when did you fiist b^in to suspect 
Harry Wethermill I" 

Hanaud smiled and shook his head. 

"That you shall know in good time. I am the cap- 
tain of the ship." His voice took on a deq>er note. 
"But I prepare you. ListenI Daring and brains. 
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those were the property of Harry Wethermfll — yes. 
But it 13 not he who is the chief actor in the crime. 
Of that I am sure. He was no more than one of the 
instruments." 

"One of the instruments? Used, then, by whom?" 
asked Ricardo. 

"By my Normandy peasant-woman, M. Ricardo," 
said Hanaud. "Yes, there's the dominating figure — 
cruel, masterful, relentless — that strange woman, 
H^^ne Vauquier, You are surprised 1 You will see! 
It is not the man of intellect and daring; it's my peasant- 
woman who is at the bottom of it all." 

" But she's free!" exclaimed Ricardo. "You let her 
go freel" 

" Free! " repeated Ricardo. "She was driven straight 
from the Villa Rose to the depAt She has been kept 
au secret ever since." 

Ricardo stared in amazement. 

"Already you knew of her guilt?" 

"Already she had lied to me in her description of 
Ad%le Rossignol. Do you remember what she said — 
a black-^ired woman with beady eyes; and I only five 
minutes before had picked up from the table — this." 

He opened his pocket-book, and took from an 
^ivelope a long strand of red hair. 

"But it was not only because she lied that I had her 
taken to the dep6t A pot of cold cream had disap- 
peared from the room of Mile Cdie." 
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"Tten Perridiet after all was ri^L" 

"Pemdiet after all was quite wrong — not to hold 
his tongue. For in that pot of cold cream, as I was 
sure, were hidden those valuable diamond earrings 
■nidcii Mile. C^e habitually wore." 

The two men had reached the square in front of the 
Etablissement des Bains. Bicardo dropped on to a 
bench and wiped his foiehead. 

"But I am in a maze," he cried. "Mj head turns 
round. I don't know where I am." 

Hanaud stood in front of Ricardo, smiling. He was 
not displeased with his companion's bewildmnent; 
it was all so much of tribute to himself. 

"I am the captain of the ship," he said. 

His smile irritated Ricardo, who spo\ae impatiently. 

"I should be very glad," he said, "if you would tell 
me how you discovered all these things. And what 
it was that the little salon on the first morning had to 
tell to you? And why Celia Harland ran from the 
glass doors across the grass to the motoiK^r and again 
from the carriage into the house on the lake? Why 
she did not resist yesterday evening? Why she did 
not cry for help? How much of H^tee Vauquier's 
evidence was true and how much false? For what 
reason Wethermill concerned himself in this affair? 
OhI and a thousand things which I don't understand." 

"Ah, the cushions, and the scrap of paper, and the 

aluminium flask," said Hanaud; and the triumph 
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faded from his face. He spoke now to Ricaido with 
a genuine friendliness. "You must not be angry with 
me if I keep you in the dark for a little while. I, too, 
Mr. Bicardo, have artistic inclinadons. I will not 
spoil the remarkable story which I think Mile. C^ie 
will be ready to tell us. Afterwards I will willingly 
explain to you what I read in the evidences of the room, 
and what 90 greatly puzzled me then. But it is not the 
puzzle or its solution," he said modestiy, "which is 
most interesdng here. Consider the people. Mme. 
Dauvray, the old, rich, ignorant woman, with her su- 
perstitions and her generosity, her desire to oonverse 
with Mme. de Monte^tan and the great ladies of the 
past, and her love of a young, fresh face about her; 
Hdtoe Vauquier, the maid with her sax years of con- 
fidential service, who finds herself suddoily supplanted 
and made to tend and dress in dainty frocks the ffA 
who has supplanted her; the young pA herself, that 
poor child, with her love of fine clothes, the Bohemian 
who, brought up amidst trickeries and practising them 
as a profesdon, looking upon them and upon misery 
and starvation and despair as the commonplaces of 
life, ke^ a simplicity and a delicacy and a freshness 
which would have withered in a day had she beea 
brought up otherwise; Harry Wethermill, the courted 
and successful man of genius. 

" Just imagine if you can what his feelings must have 

been, when in Mme. Dauvra/s bedroom, with the 
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woman he had uselessly murdered lying rigid beneath 
the sheet, he saw me raise the block of wood from 
the inlaid 6oor and take out one by one those jewel 
cases for which less than twelve hours before he had 
been ransacking that very room. But what he must 
have fdtl And to give no sign! Oh, these people are 
the interesting problems in this story. Let us hear 
what happened on that terrible night, lie puzzle — 
that can wait" la Mr. Ricardo's view Hanaud was 
proved right, lie extraordinary and appalling story 
which was gradually unrolled of what had happened 
on that night of Tuesday in the Villa Rose exceeded in 
its grim interest all the mystery of the puzzle. But 
it was not told at once. 

The trouble at first with Mile. C^e was a fear of 
jileep. She dared not sleep — even with a light in the 
room and a nurse at her bedside. When her eyes 
were actually closing she would force herself des- 
perately back into the living worid. For when she 
slept ^e dreamed through again that dark and dread- 
ful night of Tuesday and the two days which followed 
it, UDtfl at some moment endurance snapped and she 
woke up screaming. But youth, a good constitution, 
And a healthy appetite had their way with her in the 
«nd. 

She told her share of the story — she told what hap- 
pened. There was apparently one territJe scene when 
she was confronted with Harry Wethermill in the 
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office of Monsieur Fleuriot, the Juge d'Instruction, 
and on her knees, with the tears streanuDg down her 
face, besought him to confess the truth. For a long 
while he held out. And then there came a strange 
and human turn to the affair. Ad^e Rossignol — or, to 
^ve her real name, AdUe Tac£, the wife of Hippolyte — 
h£^ concoved a veritable passion for Hany Wether- 
mill. He was of a not uncommon Q^, cold and 
callous in himself, yet with the power to provoke pas- 
sion in women. And Ad^e Tac£, as the stoiy was told 
of how Hany WethermiU had paid his court to Celia 
Hariand, was seized with a vindictive jealousy. Hanaud 
was not surprised. He knew the womaD-criminal of his 
country — brutal, passionate, treacherous. The anony- 
mous letters in a woman's handwriting which descend 
upon the Rue de Jerusalem, and betray the men who 
have committed thefts, had left him no illusions upon 
that figure in the history of crime. Adfele Rossignol 
ran forward to confess, ao that Harry WethermiU might 
suffer to the last possible point of suffering. Then 
at last Wethennilt gave iu and, broken down by the 
ceaseless interrogations of the magistrate, confessed 
in his turn too. Tlie one, and the only one, who stood 
firmly throughout and denied the crime was H^^e 
Vauquier. Her thin Hps were kept contemptuously 
closed, whatever the others might admit. With a 
white, hard face, quietly and respectfully she faced 
the magistrate week after week. She was the perfect 
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picture of a servant who knew her place. And nothing 
was wrung from her. But without her help the sttn; 
became complete. And Ricaido was at pains to write 
it out 
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CHAPTER XV 

celia's stobt 

llie stoiy begins with the aplanation of that dr^ 
cumstance vhich had greatly puzzled Mr. Ricardo— 
Celia's entry into the houadold of Mme. Dauvray. 

Celia's father was a Captain Harland, of a marching 
lament, who had little beyond good looks and excel- 
lent manners wherewith to support his position. He 
was extravagant in his tastes, and of an easy mind in 
the presence of embarrassments. To his other dis- 
advantages he added that of falling in love with a 
pretty girl no better off than himself. They married, 
and Celia was bom. For nine years they managed, 
through the wife's constant devotion, to stnig^e along 
and to give their dau^ter an educadon. llien, how- 
ever, Celia's mother broke down under the strain and 
died. Captain Harland, a couple of years later, went 
out of the service with discredit, passed throu^ the 
bankruptcy court, and turned showman. His line was 
thought-reading; he enlisted the services of his daughter, 
taught her the tricks of his trade, and became '"Ilie 
Great Fortinbras" of the mu^c-jiaUs. Obtain Hai^ 
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land would move amongst the audience, asking the 
spectators in a whisper to think of a number or of an 
article in their pockets, after the usual fashion, while 
the child, in her ^ort fa<ock, with her long fair hair 
tied back with a ribbon, would stand blind-folded upon 
the platform and reel off the answers with astonish- 
ing rapidi^. She was singularly quick, singularly re- 
ceptive. 

llie undoubted cleverness of the performance, and 
the beauty of the child, brought to them a temporary 
prosperity. Ilie Great Fortinbras rose from the music- 
halls to the assembly rooms of provincial towns. The 
performance became genteel, and ladies flocked to the 
maiineeB. 

Ilie Great Fortinbras dropped hia pseudonym and 
became once more Captain HaHaud. 

As Celia grew up, he tried a yet higher flight — he 
became a spiritualist, with Celia for his medium, llie 
thought-reading entertainments became thrilling s^n- 
ces, and the beautiful child, now grown into a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, created a greater sensation as a 
medium in a trance than she had done as a lightning 
thought-reader. 

"I.saw oo hana in it," Celia explained to M. Fleu- 
riot, without any attempt at extenuation. "I never 
understood that we might be doing any hurt to any one. 
Pe(q>le were interested. ITiey were to find us out if 
th^ could, and they tried to and they couldn't I 
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looked upon it quite simply in that way. It was just 
my profession. I accq>ted it without any question. 
I was not troubled about it until I came to Aix." 

A startling exposure, however, at Cambridge dis- 
credited the craze for spiritualism, and Captain Har- 
land's fortunes declined. He crossed with his daughter 
to France and made a disastrous tour in that country, 
wasted the last of his resources in the Casino at Dieppe, 
and died in that town, leaving Celia just enough money 
to bury him and to pay her third-class fare to Paris. 

'niere she lived honestly but miserably. TTie slim- 
ness of her figure and a grace of movement which was 
particulariy h^s obtained her at last a situation as a 
mannequin in the show-rooms of a modiste. She took 
a room on the top floor of a bouse in the Rue St. 
Honors and settled down to a hard and penurious life. 

"I was not happy or contented — no," said Celia 
frankly and decisively. "The long hours in the dose 
rooms gave me headaches and made me nervous. I 
had not the temperameuL And I was very lonely — 
my life had been so different. I had had fresh air, 
good clothes, and freedom. Now all was changed. 
I used to cry myself to sleep up in my litde room, 
wondering whether I would ever have friends. You 
see, I was quite young — only eighteen — and I wanted 
to live." 

A change came in a few months, but a disastrous 

diange. The modiste ftuled. Celia was thrown out 
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of work, and could get nothing to do. Gradually she 
pavned what clothes ^e could spare; and then there 
came a morning when she had a sin^e five-franc piece 
in the worid and owed a month's rent for her room, 
^e kept the fire-franc piece all day and went hungry, 
seeking for work. In the evening fJie went to a pro- 
vision shop to buy food, and the man behind the counter 
took the five-franc piece. He looked at it, rung it on 
tiie counter, and, with a laugh, bent it easily in half. 

"See here, my little one," he said, tossing the coin 
back to her, "one does not buy good food with 
lead." 

Celia draped herself out of the shop in despair. She 
was starving. She dared not go back to her room. 
The thought of the concierge at the bottom of the 
stairs, insistent for the rent, frightened her. She stood 
on the pavement and burst into tears. A few people 
stopped and watched her curiously, and went on 
again. Finally a tergent-de^vUle told her to go away. 

Ilie ^rl moved on with the tears running down her 
cheeks. She was desperate, she was lonely. 

"I thought of tiirowing myself into the Seine," said 
Celia simply, in telling her story to the Juge d'lnstnic- 
tion. "Indeed, I went to the river. But the water 
looked so cold, so terrible, and I was young. I wanted 
ao much to live. And then — the night came, and die 
lights made the ci^ bright, and I was very tired and 

—and " 
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And, in a word, the young giri went up to Mont- 
martre in desperation, as quickly as her tired legs 
would carry her. She walked once or twice timidly 
past the restaurants, and, finally, entered one of them, 
hoping that some one would take pi^ on her and 
give her some supper. She stood jtist within the door of 
the supper-room. People pushed past her — men in 
evening dress, wom^i in bright froclcs and jewels. 
No one noticed her. She had shrunk into a comer, 
rather hoping not to be nodced, now that she had come. 
But the novelty of her sunoundings wore off. %e 
knew that for want of food she was almost fainting. 
There were two girls engaged by the management to 
dance amongst the tables while people had supper 
— one dressed as a page in blue satin, and the other 
as a Spanish dancer. Both girls were kind, lliey 
^K)ke to Celia between their dances, lliey let her 
waltz with them. Still no one noticed her. She had 
no jewels, no fine clothes, no cAic— the three indis- 
pensable things. She had only youth and a pretty 
face. 

"But," said Celia, "without jeweb and fine clothes 
and chic these go for nothing in Paris. At last, how- 
ever, Mme. Dauvray came in with a par^ of friends 
from a theatre, and saw how unhappy I was, and 
gave me some supper, ^e adsed me about myseJf , and 
I told her. She was very kind, and took me home with 
her, and I cried all the way in the carriage. She kept me 
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a few days, and then she told me that I was to live with 
her, for ofteQ she waa lonely too, and that if I would she 
would some day find me a nice, comfortable husband 
and give me a marria^ portion. So all my troubles 
seemed to be at ao end," said Cdia, with a smile. 

Vnthin a fortni^t Mme. Daqvray confided to Celia 
that there waa a new fortuoe-teller come to Paris, who, 
by looking into a cryst^, could tell the most wonder- 
ful things about the future. TiiB old woman's eyes 
kindled as she spoke. She took Celia to the fortune 
teller's rooms next day, and the giil quickly under^ 
stood the ruling passion of the woman who had be- 
friended her. It took very little time then for Celia 
to notice how easily Mme. Dauviay was duped, how 
perpetually she ires robbed. Celia turned the problem 
over in her mind. 

"Madame had been very good to me. She was 
kind and simple," stud Celia, with a very genuine 
affection in her voice, "The people whom we knew 
laughed at her, and were ungenerous. But there 
are many women whom the world respects who are 
worse than ever was poor Mme. Dauvray. I was veiy 
fond of her, so I proposed to her that we should hold a 
s^iDce, and I would bring people from the spirit worid 
I knew that I could amuse her with something much 
more clever and more interesting than the fortune- 
tellers. And at the same time I could save her from 
being plundered. That was all I thou^t about" 
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Tlist was all she diougbt about, yea. She left 
HStoe Vauquier out of her calculations, and she did 
not foresee the effect of her stances upon Mme. Dau- 
nay. Celia had no suspicions of H^toe Vauquier. 
She would have laughed if any one had told her that 
this respectable and respectful middle-aged woman, 
who was Bo attentive, so neat, so grateful for any 
kindnesa, was really nursing a rancorous hatred against 
her. Celia had sprung from Montmartre suddenly; 
therefore Hd^e Vauquier despised her. Celia had 
taken her place in Mme. DauTTa/s confidence, had 
deposed her unwittingly, had turned the confidential 
friend into a mere aerrant; therefore Hdtoe Vauquier 
hated hn. And her hatred reached out beyond the 
^1, and embraced the old, superstitious, foolish woman, 
whom a young and pretty face could so easily b^uile. 
Hd^e Vauquier despised them both, hated them 
both, and yet must nurse her rancour in silence- and 
futili^, Hen came the sluices, and at once, to add 
fuel to her hatred, she found herself stripped of those 
gifts and commissions which she had exacted from the 
herd of commom tricksters who had been wont U> 
make their harvest out of Mme. Dauvray. H^ine 
Vauquier was avaricious and greedy, like so many of her 
class. Her hatred of Celia, her contempt for Mme. Dau- 
vray, grew into a very delirium. But it was a delirium 
she had the cunning to conceal. She lived at white heat, 
but to all the world she had lost nothing of her calm. 
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Celia did not foresee the hatred ahe was arousiag; 
Dor, on the other hand, did she foresee the overwhdmiiig 
effect of these spiritualistic s&nces on Mme. Daumy. 
Celia had never been brought quite dose to the credu- 
lous before. 

"Hure had always been the row of footlights," she 
said. "I was oQ the platf(Hin; the audience was in the 
hall ; or, if it was at a house, my father made the arrange- 
ments. I only came in at the last moment, played my 
part, and wait away. It was never brou^t home to 
me that some amongst these people really and truly 
believed. I did not think about it Now, however, 
when I saw Mme. Dauvray so feverish, so eraated, so 
firmly convinced that great ladies from the epiiit 
world came and spoke to her, I became terrified. I 
had aroused a passion which I had not suspected. I 
tried to stop the s6inces, but I was not allowed. I had 
aroused a passion whidi I couM not control. I was 
afraid that Mme. Dauvray's whole life — it seems 
absurd to those who did not know her, but those vdio 
did will understand — yes, her whole life and happiness 
would be spoilt if she discovered that what she beUeved 
in was all a trick." 

^e spoke with a simplicity and a remorse vidiii it 
was difficult to disbelieve. M. Fleuriot, the judge, 
now at last convinced that the Dreyfus affair was for 
nothing in the histoiy of this crime, listened to her with 
synqHttby. 
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"lliat 19 )«ur explanation, madeiiKHselle," he said 
gently. "But I must tell you that we have another." 

"Yes, monsieur 7" Celia asked. 

"Given by Hfltee Vauquier," said Fleuriot. 

Even after these days Cdia could not hear that 
vomiui's name without a shudder of (ear and a flinch- 
ing of her whole body. Her face grew white, her lips 

^- . 

" I know, monsieur, that H^toe Vauquier is not my 
friend," she said. "I was taught that very cruelly." 

"Listen, mademoiselle, to ^riiat she says," said the 
judge, and he read out to CeUa an extract or two from 
Hanaud's report of his first interview with Hdfcne 
Vauquier in her bedroom at the ViUa Rose. 

"You hear -vhsA she says. 'Mme. Dauvray would 
have had sfonces all day, but Mile. C^ie pleaded that 
she was left eidtausted at the end of them. But Mile. 
C^lie was of an address.' And again, speaking of 
Mme. Dauvray's queer craze that the spirit of Mme. 
de Montespan should be called up, H^toe Vauquier 
saya: 'She was never gratified. Always she hoped. 
Always Mile. C^e tantalised her with the hope. She 
would not spoil her fine affurs by maldng these treats 
too common.' Thus she attributes your reluctance 
to multiply your experiments to a desire to make the 
most profit possible out of your wares, like a good 



"It Is not true, monsieur," cried Cdia earnestly. 
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"I tried to stop &.e s&inces because now for tlie first 
time I recf^nised that I had been playing with a dan- 
gerous thing. It was a revelation to me. I did not 
know what to do. Mme. Dauvray would promise me 
everything, give me everything, it only I would consent 
when I refused. I was terribly fri^tened of what 
would lu^tpen. I did not want power over people. 
I knew it was not good for her that ^e should suffer 
ao mudi excitement. No, I did not know what to do. 
And so we all moved to Aix." 

And there she met Harry Wethermill on the second 
day after her arrival, and proceeded straightway tor 
the first time to fall in love. To Celia it seemed that at 
last that had happened for which she had so longed. 
She b^;an really to live as she understood life at this 
time. Ilie day, until she met Harry Wetitermill, was 
one fiash of joyous expectation; the hours when they 
were tt^jether a time of contentment which thrilled witii 
some chance meeting of the hands into an exquisite 
h^pineas. Mme. Dauvrsy understood quickly what 
was the matter, and laughed at her affectionately. 

"C^ie, my dear," she said, "your friend, M. Wether- 
mill — 'Any, is it not? See, I pronounce your tongue 
— ^will not be as comfortable as the nice, fat, bourgeois 
gentiemaa I meant to find for you. But, since you are 
young, naturally you want storms. And theie will be 
storms, Cdie," she concluded, with a laugh. 

Celia blushed. 
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"I suppose tliere will," she said r^retfullj. There 
were, indeed, moments when she was frightened of 
Harrjr Wethermill, but frightened with a delicious 
thrill of knowledge that he was onl; stem because he 
cared so much. 

But in a day or two there b^an to intrude upon her 
happiness a stinging dissatisfaction wiUi her past life. 
At times she fell into melancholy, comparing her career 
with that of the man who loved her. At times she came 
near to an extreme irritation with Hdt^ie Vauquier. 
Her lover was in het thoughts. As she put it herself: 

"I wanted always to look my best, and always to 
be v«7 good." 

Good in the essentials of life, that b to be under- 
stood. She had lived in a lax worid. She was not 
particularly troubled by the character of her associates; 
she was untouched by them; she liked her fling at the 
baccarat-tables. These were details, and did not dis- 
tress her. Love had not turned her into a Puritan, 
But certun recollections plagued her soul. The visit 
to Qie restaurant at Montmartre, for instance, and the 
s&mces. Of these, indeed, she thouf^t to have made 
an end. There weie the baccarat-tooms, the beau^ 
of tbe town and the nei^bouriiood to distract Mme. 
Dauvray. Celia kept her thoughts away from stances. 
There was no s&nce as yet held in the Villa Rose. 
And there would have been none but for H^tee Vau- 
quio-. 
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One evening, however, as Horry Wethermill walked 
down from the Cerde to the Villa des Fleurs, a woman's 
voice spoke to him from behind. 

" Monsieur 1" 

He turned and saw Mme. Dauvray's maid. He 
stopped under a street lamp, and said: 

"WeJl, what can I do for you?" 

1^ woman hesitated. 

"I hope monsieur will pardon me," she said humbly. 
"I am committing a great impertinence. But I think 
monsieur is not very kind to Mile. C^e." 

Wethermill stared at her. 

"What on earth do you mean?" he asked angrily. 

Hdfene Vauquier looked him quietly in the face. 

"It is plain, monsieur, that Mile. C^e loves mon- 
sieur. Monsieur has led her on to love him. But it is 
also plain to a woman with quick eyes that monsieur 
himself cares no more for mademoiselle than for the 
button on his coat It is not very kind to spoil the 
happiness of a young and pretty ffrl, monsieur." 

Nothing could have been more respectful than the 
manner in which these words were uttered. WethcN 
mill was taken in by it. He protested earnestly, fearing 
lest the maid should become an enemy. 

"H^fene, it is not true that I am playing with Mile. 
Cdie. Why should I not care for her?" 

H^%ne Vauquier shrugged her shoulders. The 
question needed no answer. 
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"Why should I seek her so often if I did not caie?" 

And to thia question H^toe Vauquier smiled— a 
quiet, slow, oonfidential smile. 

"What does monsieur want of Mme. Dauvray?" 
she asked. And die question was her answer. 

Wethennill stood silent Then he said abruptly: 

"Nothing, of course; nothing." And he walked away. 

But the smile remained on Hdine Vauquier's face. 
What did they all want of Mme. Dauvray ? She 
knew very well. It was what she herself wanted — 
with other things. It was money — always money. 
Wethennill was not the first to seek the good graces 
of Mme. Dauvray through her pret^ companion. 
Hdfene Vauquier went home. She was not discon- 
tented with her coDversation. Wethennill had paused 
long enough before he denied the suggestion of her 
words. She approached him a few days later a second 
time and more openly. She was shopping in the 
Rue du Casino when he passed her. He stopped of 
his own accord and ^>oke to her. Hd^e Vauquier 
kept a grave and respectful face. But there was a 
pulse of joy at her heart. He was coming to her 
hand. 

"Mooueur," she said, "you do not go the right 
way." And again her strange smile illuminated her 
face, "Mile. Cdie sets a guard about Mme. Dauvray. 
She will not give to people die ofqwrtunity to find 
madame generous." 
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" Oh," said Wethermill slowly. " la that so T" 
And he turned and walked by H^fene Vauquier'a aide. 

"Never speak of Mme. Dauvray's wealth, monsieur, 
if you would keep the favour of Mile. C^e. She 
ia young, but she knows her world." 

" I have not spoken of money to her," replied Wether- 
mill; and then he burst out laughing. "But why 
should you think tbat I — ^I, of all men — ^want money?" 
he asked. 

And Hd%De answered him again enigmatically. 

"If I am wrong, monsieur, I am sorry, but you can 
help me too," she said, in her submissive voice. And 
she passed on, leaving Wethermill rooted to the ground. 

It was a bargain she proposed — the impertinence of 
itl It was a baigain she proposed — the value of iti 
In that shape ran Harry WethermiU's thoughts. He 
was in desperate straits, though to the world's eye he 
was a man of wealth. A gambler, with no inexpensive 
tastes, he had been always in need of money. Tlie 
rights in his patent he had mortgaged long ago. He 
was not an idler; he was no sham foisted as a great 
man on an ignorant public. He had really some touch 
of genius, and he cultivated it assiduously. But the 
harder he woiked, the greater was his need of gaie^ 
and extravagance. Gifted with good looks and a 
charm of manner, he was pc^ular alike in the great 
woiid and the world of Bohemia. He kept and 
wanted to keep a foot in each. That he was in des- 
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perate sttaits now, probably Hdine Vauquier alone 
in Aiz had recognised. She had drawn her inference 
from one simple fact Wethennill adted her at a later 
time when they were better acquainted how she had 
guessed his need. 

"Monsieur," ^e replied, "you were in Aix without 
a valet, and it seemed to me that you were of that 
dass of men who would never move without a valet 
ao long as there was money to pay hia wages. 'Riat 
was my first thought. Then when I saw you pursue 
your friendship with Mile. C^e — ^you, who so clearly 
to my eyes did not love her — ^I felt sure." 

On the next occasion that the two met, it was again 
Harry Wethermill who sought H^^e Vauquier. He 
talked for a minute or two upon indifferent subjects, 
and then he said quickly: 

"I suppose Mme. Dauvray is very richT" 

"She has a great fortune in jewels," sud H^^ie 
Vauquier. 

Wethermill started. He was agitated that evening, 
the woman saw. His hands shook, his face twitched. 
Clearly he was hard put to it For he seldom betrayed 
himsdf. She thought it time to strike. 

"Jewek which she Imeps in the safe in her bed- 
room," she added. 

'"Hien why don't you ?" he began, and stt^ped. 

"I said that I too needed help," replied Hdime, 
without a ruffle of her composure. 
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It was Dioe o'dock at night. Hdine Vauquier 
had come down to the Casino with a. wrap for 
Mme. DauTiay. The two people were walking 
down the little street of which the Casino blocks 
the end. And it happened that an attendant at the 
Canno, named Alphonse Ruel, passed them, lecog- 
niaed them both, and — smiled to himself with sonte 
amusement. What was Wethermill doing in company^ 
with Mme. Dauvra/a maid? Ruel had no doubt 
Rud had seen Wethermill often enough these recent 
days with Mme. Dauvray's pretty companion. Rud 
had all a Frendmmn's sympathy with lovers. He 
wished them well, those two young and attntctive 
people, and hoped that the maid would help thdr 
plans. 

But as he passed he caught s sentence spoken sud- 
denly by Wediennill. 

"Well, it is true; I must have money," And the 
agitated voice and words remained fixed in his memory. 
He heard, too, a warning "Hushl" from the moid. 
Thai they passed out of his hearing. But he turned 
and saw that Wethermill was talking volubly. What 
Hany Wethermill was saying he was saying in a foolish 
burst of confidence. 

"You have guessed it, H^tee — ^you alone." He 

had mor^aged his patent twice over — once in France, 

onoe in England — and the second time had been a. 

month ago. He had recaved a lai^ sum down, widtix. 
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went to pajr his pressing creditofs. He had hoped 
to pay the sum back from a new invention. 

"But H^fene, I tell you," he said, "I have a con- 
sdenoe." And when she smiled he explained. "Oh, 
not what the priests would call a conscience; that I 
know. But none the less I have a conscience — a con- 
science about the things which really matter, at all 
events to me. Iliere is a flaw in that new invention. 
It can be improved; I know that. But as yet I do 
not see how, and — I cannot help it — I must get it 
rig^t; I cannot let it go imperfect when I know that 
it's imperfect, when I know that it can be improved, 
when I am sure that I shall sooner or lat^ hit upon the 
needed improvement. That b what I mean when 
I say I have a conscience." 

H^tee Vauquier smiled indulgently. Men were 
queer fish. Tilings which were really of no account 
troubled and perplexed them and gave them sleepless 
nights. But it was not for her to object, since it was 
one of these queer anomahes which was giving her her 
chance. 

"And the people are finding out that you have sold 
your rights twice over," she said sympatheticdly. 
"That is a pi^, monsieur." 

"Hey know," he answered; "those in England 
know." 

"And they are veiy angiyJ" 

"1%^ threaten me," said Wethermill. "Tlieygive 
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me B month to restore the mtmej. Otherwise there 
will be diagtace, impriaonment, penal serritude." 

H^toe Vauquier walked calmly on. No aign of the 
intense joy which she felt was visible in her face, and 
<H)ly a trace of it in her voice. 

"Monsieur will, perhaps, meet me to-morrow in 
Geneva," she said. And she named a small caf^ in 
a back street "I can get a holiday for the aftemooD." 
And as they were near to the villa and the lights, she 
walked on ahead. 

Wethermill loitered behind. He had tried his luck 
at the tables and had tailed. And — and — he must 
have the money. 

He travelled, accordingly, the next day to Geneva, 
and was there presented to Ad^e Tac^ and Hippolyte. 

'"Hey are trusted friends of mine," said Hdtoe 
Vauquier to Wethermill, who was not inspired to con- 
fidence by the sight of the young man with the big 
ears and the plastered hair. As a matter of fact, she 
had never met them before thej came this year to 
Aix. 

The Tac^ family, whidi consisted of Ad^e and her 
husband and Jeanne, her mother, were practised 
criminals. They had taken the house in Geneva 
deUberately in order to carry out some robberies from 
the great villas on the lake-side. But they had not 
beoi fortunate; and a description of Mme. Dauvray's 
jewdlery in the woman's column of a Geneva new»- 
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p^>eT had drawn Ad^e Tac^ over to Aix. She had 
set about the task of seducing Mme. Dauvray's maid, 
and found a master, not an instrument. 

In the small caf^ on that afternoon of July Hdtoe 
Vauquier instructed her accomplices, quiedy and 
methodically, as though what she proposed was the 
most ordinary stroke of business. Once or twice 
subsequently Wetbomill, who was the only safe go- 
between, went to the house in Genera, altering his 
hair and wearing a moustache, to complete the arrange 
ments. He maintained firmly at his trial that at none 
of ihese meetings was there any talk of murder. 

"To be sure," said the judge, with a savage sar^ 
casm. "In decent conversation there is always a 
reticence. Something is left to be understood." 

And it is difficult to understand how murder could 

not have been an essential part of their plan, unce 

But tet us see what happened. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE FIRST HOVE 

On the Friday before the crime was committed Mme. 
Dauvray and Celia dined at the Villa des Fleurs. 
While they were drinking dieir coffee Hany Wether- 
mill joined th^n. He stayed with them until Mme. 
Dauvray waa ready to move, and then all three walked 
into the baccarat rooms together. But there, in the 
throng of people, they were separated. 

Hany WetibermiU was looking carefully after Cdia, 
«9 a good lover should. He had, it seemed, no eyes 
for any one else; and it was not until a minute or two 
had passed that the girl herself noticed that Mme. 
Dauvray was not with theoL 

"We will find her easily," said Harry. 

"Of course," replied Celia. 

"There is, after all, no hurry," said Wethermill, 
with a laugh; "and perhaps she was not unwilling to 
leave us together." 

Cdia dimpled to a smile. 

"Mme. Dauvray is kind to me," she said, with a 
Teiy pretty timidity. 
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"And yet more kind to me," said WethenniU in a 
low voice which brought the blood into Celis's dbeeks. 

But even while he spoke he soon caught sight of 
Mme. DauTTa; standing hj one of the tables; and 
near to her was Ad^e Tad. Adfele had not yet made 
Mme. Dauvray's acquaintance; that was endent 
^e was apparently unaware of her; but she was 
gradually edging towards her. Wethermill smiled, and 
Celia caught the smile. 

"What 13 it?" she asked, and her head b^;an to 
turn in the direction of Mme. Dauvray. 

"Why, I like your frock — that's all," said Wether^ 
mill at once; and Celia's eyes went down to it. 

"Do you?" she said, with a pleased smile. It was 
a dress of dark blue which suited her well, "I am 
glad. I think it is pret^." And they passed on. 

Wethermill stayed by the girl's side throughout the 
evening. Once again he saw Mme. Dauvray and 
Adfele Tac^. But now they were ti^ther; now they 
were talking. Hm first step had been taken. Ad^e 
Tac^ had scraped acquaintance with Mme. Dauvray. 
Celia saw them almost at the same moment. 

"Oh, there is Mme. Dauvray," she cried, taking a 
step towards her. 

Wethermill detained die girl. 

"She seems quite happy," he sud; and, indeed, Mme. 

Dauvray was talking volubly and with the utmost 

interest, the jewds sparkling about her neck. She 
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raised her head, saw Celia, codded to her afFecdonately, 
and then pointed her out to her compamon. Ad^e 
Tac^ looked the girl over with inteieat and smiled con- 
tentedl7. Iliere was nothing to be feared from her. 
Her youth, her very duntiness, seemed to c^er hn as 
the easiest of victims. 

"You see Mme. Dauvray does not want you," said 
Harry Wethermill. "Let us go and play chemin-de- 
fer"; and they did, moving off into one of the further 
rooms. 

It was not untQ another hour had passed that Celia 
rose and went in aeandi of Mme. Dauvray. She 
found her still talking eameady to Ad^e Tac^. Mme. 
Dauvray got up at once. 

"Are you ready to go, dear?" she asked, and she 
turned to AdJJe Tac^. "This is C6lie, Mme. Rossig- 
nol," Ae said, and ^e spoke with a marked signifi- 
cance and a note of actual exultation in her voice. 

Celia, however, was not unused to this tone. 
Mme. Dauvray was proud of her companion, and 
had a habit of showing her off, to the furl's discomfort 
The three women spoke a few words, and then Mme. 
Dauvary and Celia left the rooms and walked to the 
entrance-doors. But as they walked Celia became 
alarmed. 

She was by nature eztraordinanly sensitive to im- 
pressions. It was to that quick receptivity that the 
success of '"ITie Great Fortinbras" bad been chiefly 
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due. She had a gift of lapid comprehension. It was 
not that she aigued, oi deducted, or inferred. But she 
felt To take a metaphor from the work of the man 
she loTed, she was a natural receirer. So now, althou^ 
DO word was spoken, she was aware that Mme. Dau- 
vray was gready excited — greatly disturbed; and she 
dreaded the reason of that excitement and disturbance. 

While they were driving home in the motoiHsr she 
said apprehensively: 

"You met a friend then, to-n^ht, madame?" 

"No," said Mme. Dauvray; "I made a friend. I 
had not met Mme. Rossignol before. A bracelet of 
hers came undone, and I helped her to fasten it We 
talked afterwards. She lives in Geneva." 

Mme. DauTiay was silent for a moment or two. 
llien she turned impulsively and ^>oke in a voice of 
appeal. 

"C4Ue, we talked of things"; and the ^li moved 
impatiendy. She understood very well what were the 
things of which Mme. Dauvray and her new friend had 
tidked. " And she laughed. ... I could not bear it." 

Celia was silent, and Mme. Oauvray went on in a 
voice of awe: 

"I told her of the wonderful things which happened 
when I sat with H^ftne in the dark — how the room 
filled with strange sounds, how j^osdy fingers touched 
my forehead and my eyes. She lauded — ^Ad^e Ros- 
signol laughed, C^ie. I told her of the spirits with 
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whom we held coDverse. She would not believe. Do 
jaa remember the evening, C^ie, when Mme. de Ca^ 
tiglione came back an old,, old woman, and t(dd us 
how, when she bad grown old and had lost her beauty 
and was very lonely, she would no longer live in the 
great house which was so full of torturing memories, but 
took a small appartemeni near by, where qo one knew 
her; and how she used to walk out late at night, and 
watch, with her eyes full of tears, the dark windows 
which had been ODce so bright with light f AdMe 
Rossignol would not believe. I told her that I had 
found the stoiy afterwards in a volume of memoirs, 
Ad^e Rossignol laughed and said no doubt you had 
read that volume yourself before Uie stance." 

Celia stirred guiltily. 

"She had no faith in you, C^e. It made me an- 
gry, dear. She said that you invented your own tests. 
She sneered at them. A string across a cupbaotdl A 
child, ^te said, could manage that; mudi more, then, a 
clever young lady. Oh, £^e admitted that you were 
cleverl Indeed, she urged that you were far too clever 
to submit to the tests of some one you did not know. I 
replied that you would. I was right, Cdie, was I notf" 

And again the appeal sounded rather piteously in 
Mme. Dauvray's voice. 

"Testsl" said Celia, with a contemptous laugh. 
And, in truth, she was not afraid of them. Mme. 
Dauvray's voice at once took courage. 
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"llietel" she cried triumphanUy. "I was sure. 
I told her so. C^e, I aiiaoged with her that next 
Tuesday " 

And Celia interrupted quickly. 

"Nol Oh, nol" 

Agtun there was mience; and then Mme. Dauvray 
said gently, but very seriously: 

"C^e, you are not kind." 

Cdia was moved by the leproach. 

"Oh, madamel" she cried eagerly. "Please don't 
think that How could I be anything dse to you 
who are so kind to me 7" 

"Hien prove it, Cdie. On Tuesday I have asked 

Mme. Ros»gDol to come; and " The old woman's 

voice became tremulous with enatement "And pai^ 
haps — ^wbo knows? — perhaps the will appear to us." 

Celia had no doubt who "she" was. She was 
Mme. de Montespan, 

"Oh, no, madamel" she stammered. "Here, at 
Aix, we are not in the spirit for such things." 

And then, in a voice of dread, Mme. Dauvray asked: 
"Is it true, then, what Ad^Ie saidf " 

And Cdia started violendy, Mme. Dauvray doubted. 

"I believe it would break my heart, my dear, if I 
were to think that; if I were to know that you had 
tricked me," she said, with a trembling voice. 

Celia covered her face with her hands. It would 

be true. She had no doubt of it Mme. Dauvray 
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would never foi^ve herself — would never forgive 
Celia. Her infatuation had grown ao to engross h^ 
that the rest of her life would surely be embittered. 
It was not merely a passion — it was a creed as welt. 
Cdia shrank from the renewal of these stances. Every 
fibre in her was in revolt. Iliey were so imworthy — 
so unworthy of Harry Wethermill, and of herself as 
she now herself wished to be. But ^e bad to pay 
now; the moment for payment bad come. 

"Cdie," said Mme. Dauvray, "it isn't truel Surely 
it isn't truef" 

Celia drew her hands away from her face. 

"Let Mme. Rossignol come on Tuesdayl" she 
cried, and the old woman caught the girl's band and 
pressed it with affection. 

"Oh, thank youl thank youl" she cried. "Ad%le 
Rossignol laughs to^iigfat; we shall convince her on 
Tuesday, Cdiel CSie, I am so gladi" And her 
voice sank into a solemn whisper, pathetically ludi- 
crous. "It is not right that she should laugh I To 
bring people back through the gates of the spirit-world 
— that b wonderful." 

To Cdia the sound of the jargon learnt from her own 
lips, used by herself so thoughtlessly in past times, was 
odious. "For the last time," she pleaded to herself. 
All her life was going to change; though no word had 
yet been q>oken by Harry Wethermill, she was sure 
ot it. Just for this one last time, then, so that she 
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miglit leave Mme. Dauvray the colours of her bdief, 
she would hold a stance at the Villa Rose. 

Mme. Dauvraj told the news to Hd^e Vauquier 
when they reached the villa. 

"You will be present, Hdfcne," she cried excitedly. 
"It will be Tuesday. TTiere will be the three of us." 

"Certainly, if madaroe wishes," sud H^Une sub- 
' miasiTely. She looked round the room. "Mile. C^e 
can be placed (m a diair in that lecess and the cur- 
tains drawn, -wiulsl we — nudame and madame'a friend 
and I — can sit rouitd this taible imder the side win- 
dows." 

"Yes," said Cdia, "that will do very well." 

It was Madame Dauvray'a habit when ^e was 
particularly pleased with Celia to dismiss her maid 
quickly, and to send her to brush the giri's hair at 
ni^t; and in a little while oa this night H^^e went 
to Celia's room. While she brushed Celia's hair she 
told her that Servettaz's parents lived at Qiainb^, and 
that he would like to see them. 

"But the poor man is afraid to adt for a day," she 
Sfud. "He has been so short a dme with madame." 

"Of (bourse madame wfll pve him a holiday if he 
asks," replied Celia with a smile. "I will speak to her 
myself to-morrow." 

"It would be kind of mademtHselle," said Hd^ie 
Vauquier. "But perhaps " Shest<^ped. 

"Well," said CeUa. 
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"Periiaps mademoiselle would do better still to ^>eak 
to Servattaz himself and eDcouiage him to hsk with 
his own lips. Madame has her mooda, is it not so? 
She does not always like it to be forgotten that ^e is 
the mistress." 

On the next day accoi^Df^j Celia did speak to Ser- 
vettaz, and Seirettaz asked for his holiday. 

"But of course," Mme. Dauvray at once replied. 
"We must decide upon a day." 

It was then that Hd^oe Vauquier ventured humbly 
upon a suggestion. 

"Since madame has a friend coming here on Tues- 
day, perhaps that would be the best day for him to 
go. Madame would not be likely to take a long drive 
that afternoon." 

"No, indeed," replied Mme. Dauvray. "We shall 
alt three dine together early in Aix and return here." 

"Thea I will tell him he may go to-morrow," said 
Celia. 

For this conversation took place on the Monday, 
and in the evening Mme. Dauvray and Celia went as 
usual to the Villa des Fleurs and dined there. 

"I was in a bad mind," said Celia, when asked by 
the Juge d'Instruction to explain that attack of nerves 
in the garden which Ricaido had witnessed. "I 
hated more and more the thought of the s&nce which 
was to take place on the morrow. I felt that I was 
disloyal to Harry. My nerves were all tingling. I 
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was not nice that night at all," she added quaindj. 
" But at dioner I determined that if I met Hany after 
dinn^, as I was sure to do, I would tell him the whole 
truth about myself. However, when I did meet him 
I was frightened. I knew how stem he could suddenly 
look. I dreaded what he would think. I was too 
afrud that I should lose him. No, I could not ^leak; 
I hod not the courage. Iliat made me still more 
angry with myself, and so I — ^I quarried at once with 
Hany. He was surprised; but it was natui^, wasn't 
it t What else should one do under sudi circumstances, 
except quarrel with the man one loved 7 Yea, I reall} 
quandled with him, and said things which I thought 
and hoped would hurt. Hien I ran away from him 
lest I should break down and cry. I went to the taiAea 
and lost at once aH the money I had esccept one note 
of five louis. But that did not console me. And I 
ran out into the garden, very unhappy, lliere I 
behaved like a child, and Mr. Ricardo saw me. But 
it was not the litde money I had lost which troubled 
me; no, it was the thought of what a coward I was. 
Afterwards Hany and I made it up, and I thought, like 
the little fool I was, that he wanted to ask me to marry 
him. But I would not let him that night. Oh! I 
wanted him to ask me — ^I was longing for him to ask 
me — but not that ni^t. Somehow I felt that the 
stance and the tricks must be all over and done with 
before I could listen or anawCT." 
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The quiet and simple confession touclied the magis- 
trate who Listened to it with profound pity. He shaded 
his eyes with his hand. Tbs girl's sense of her un~ 
worthiness, the love she had ^ren so unstintingly to 
Harry WethermiU, the deep pride she had felt in the 
delusion that he loved her too, had in it an irony 
too bitter. But he was aroused to anger against the 
man. 

"Go OQ, mademoiselle," be said. But in ^ite of 
himsdf his voice trembled. 

"So I arranged with him that we should meet on 
Wednesday, as Mr. Ricaido heard." 

"You told him that you would 'want him' on 
Wednesday," said the Judge quoting Mr. Ricardo's 
words. 

"Yes," replied Celia. "I meant that the last word 
of alt these deceptions would have been spoken. I 
should be free to hear what he had to say to me. You 
see, monsieur, I was so sure that I knew what it was 

he had to say to me ^"and her voice broke upon the 

words. She recovered herself with an effort. "Hien 
I went home with Mme. Dauvray." 

On the moming of TNieaday, however, there came 
a letter from Ad^e Tac^, of whidh no trace was after- 
wards discovered. Tht letter invited Mme. Dauvray 
and Celia to come out to Annecy and dine with her 
at an hotd there. Hey could then return together 
to Aix The proposal fitted well with Mme. Dau- 
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visy's inclinations, ^e was in a fererish mood of 
ezctlemenL 

"Yes, it will be better that we dine quietljr together 
ID a place where there is no noise and no crowd, and 
where no one knows us," she said; and she looked 
up the time-table. "There is a train back which 
teaches Aix at nine o'clock," she said, "so we need 
not spoil Servettaz' holiday." 

"His parents will be expecting hxm," H^&ne Vau- 
quier added. 

Accordingly Servettaz left for Chamb^ by the 
1.50 train from Aix; and later on in the afternoon Mme. 
Dauvray and Celia went by train to Annecy. In the 
one woman's mind was the queer longing that "^e" 
should appear and speak to-night; in the girl's there 
was a wish passionate as a cry. "Tliis shall be the 
last time," she said to herself again and again — "the 
veiy lasL" 

Meanwhile, H^toe Vauquier, it must be held, 
burnt carefully Ad^e Tbc& letter. She vnts left in 
the Villa Bose with the charwoman to keep h^ com- 
pany. The charwoman bore testimony that H^toe 
Vauquier certainly did bum a letter in the kitchen- 
stove, and that after she had burned it she sat for a 
long time rocking herself in a chair, with a smile of 
great pleasure upon her face, and now and then moist- 
ening her lips with her tongue. But H^^ie Vauquier 
kept her mouth sealed. 
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THE AFTEBNOON OF TUESDAT 

Mme. Daurray and Celia found Adfele Rossignol, to 
give Ad^e Tac£ the name which she asaumed, waiting 
for them impatiently in the garden of an hote] at 
Annecy, on the Promenade du Paquier. She was a 
tall, lithe woman, and she was dressed, by the purse 
and wish of H^^e Vauquier, in a robe and a long 
coat of sapphire velvet, which toned down the coarse- 
ness of her good looks and lent something of el^ance 
to her figure. 

"So it is mademoiselle," AdMe b^an, with a smile 
of raillery, "who is so remarkably clever." 

"Clever?" answered Celia, looking straight at Ad^le, 
as though throu^ her she saw mysteries beyond. She 
took up her part at once. Since for the last time it 
had got to be played, there must be no fault in the play- 
ing. For her own sake, for the sake of Mme. Dau- 
vray's happiness, she must carry it off to-night with 
success. The suspidons of Ad^e Rossignol must 
obt^n no verification. She spoke in a quiet and most 
serious voice. "Under ^irit-control no one is clever. 
One does the bidding of the spirit which controls." 
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"Perfectly," said Ad^e in a malicious tone. "I 
only hope you will see to it, mademoiselle, that some 
funusing spirits control you this evening and t^jpear 
before us." 

" I am only the living gate by whidi the spirit forms 
pass from the realm of mind into the worid of matter," 
Celia replied. 

"Quite so," stud Adile comfortably. "Now let us 
be sensible and dine. We can amuse ourselves with 
mademoiselle's rigm{m>les afterwards." 

Mme. Dauvray was indignant. Celia, for her part, 
felt humiliated and small. They sat down to their 
dinner in the garden, but the rain b^an to fall and 
drove them indoors. There were a few people dining 
at the same hour, but none near enough to overhear 
them. Alike in the garden and the dining-room, 
Ad^e Tac^ kept up the same note of ridicule and dis- 
belief. She bad been carefully tutored for her work. 
She was able to cite the stock cases of exposure — 
"let frires Davenport," as she called them, Eusapia 
Palladino and Dr. SUde. She knew the precautions 
which had been taken to prevent trickery and where 
those precautions bad failed. Her whole conversation 
was carefully planned to one end, and to one end alone. 
She wished to produce in the minds of her companions 
so complete an impression of her sceptidsm that it 
would seem the most natural thing in the world to both 
of them that she should insist upon subjecting Cdia to 
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the sererst tests. The raiD ceased, and the^ took their 
coffee on the terrace of the hotel. Mme. Dauvray had 
been really pained hj the conversation of Adfele Tac^. 
She had all the missionary zeal of a fanatic. 

" I do hope, AdMe, that we shall make you believe. 
But we shall. Oh, I am confident we shall." And 
her voice was fev^ish. 

Ad^e dropped for the mommt her tone of rail- 
lery. 

"I am not unwilling b> believe," she said, "but I 
cannot. I am interested — yes. You see how much 
I have studied the subject. But I cannot believe. I 
have heard stories of how these manifestations are 
produced — stories which make me laugh. I cannot 
hdp it. The tricks are so easy. A young girl wearing 
a black frock which does not rusde — it is always a 
' block frock, is it not, because a black frock cannot be 
seen io the darkT — canying a scarf or veil, with which 
she can make any sort of headdress if only she is a 
little dever, and shod in a pair of felt-soled slippers, 
is shut up in a cabket or placed b^iind a screen, and 

the lights are turned down or out " Ad^e broke 

off with a comic shrug of the shoulders. "Bah I It 
ought not to deceive a child." 

Cc^ sat with a face which wotdd grow red. She 

did not look, but none the less she was aware that 

Mme. Dauvray was gazing at her with a perplexed 

frown and some return of h» suspidon showing in her 
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eyes. AdHe Tac^ w&a not content to leave the sub- 
ject there. 

"Perhaps," she said, with a smile, "Mile. C^e 
dresses in that way for a stance?" 

" Madame shall see to-night," Celia stammered, and 
CamiUe Dauvray rather sternly repeated her words. 

"Yes, Adfele shall see to-night. I myself will decide 
what you studl wear, C^ie." 

Ad^e Tac^ casually suggested the kind of dress 
which she would prefer. 

"Something light in colour wtUi a train, something 
whidi will hiss and whisper if mademoiselle moves 
about the room — ^yes, and I think one of mademoiselle's 
big hats," she said. "We will have mademoiselle as 
modem as possible, so that, when the great ladies of 
the past appear in the coiffure of their day, we may be 
sure it is not Mile. C^ie who represents them." 

"I will speak to H^kae," said Mme. Dauviay, and 
Adile Tac^ was content 

lliere was a particular new dress of which she knew, 
and it was very dedrable that Mile. C^ie should wear 
it to-night. Por one thing, if Celia wore it, b would 
help the theory that she bad put it on because she 
expected that night a lover; for anoth^, with that dress 
there went a pair of satin slippers which had just come 
home from a shoemaker at Aix, and which would leave 
upon soft mould precisdy the same imprints as the 
grey su^e shoes which the giri was wearing now. 
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Celia was not greatly disconcerted by Mme. Ro»- 
aignol's precautions. She would have to be a little 
more careful, and Mme. de Montespan would be a 
little longer tn ie^>onding to the call of Mme. Dauvray 
than most of the other dead ladies of the past had 
been. But that was tdl. She was, however, really 
troubled in another way. All throu^ dinner, at every 
word of the conversation, she had felt her reluctance 
towards this stance swelling into a positive disgust. 
More than once she had felt driven by some uncon- 
trollable power to rise up at the table and ciy out to 
AdMe: 

"You are rightl It t« trickery, lliere is no truth 
in it" 

But she had mastered herself. For opposite to her 
sat her patroness, her good friend, the woman wbo 
had saved her. The flush upon Mme. Dauvray's 
cheeks and the agitation of her manner warned Ceiia 
how much hung upon the success of this last stance. 
How much for both of them I 

And in the fullness of that knowledge a great fear 
assailed her. She b^an to be afraid, so strong was 
her reluctance, that she would not bring her heart into 
(tie task. "Suppose I failed to-night because I could 
not force myself to wish not to faill" she thought, and 
she steeled herself against the thought. To-night she 
must not fail. For apart altogether from Mme. Dau- 
vray's hi^piness, her own, it seemed, was at stake too. 
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" It must be from my lipa that Harry learns what I 
have been," she said to hersdf, and with the resolve 
she strengthened herself. 

" I will wear what you please," she said, with a smile. 
"I only wish Mme. Rossignol to be satisfied." 

"And I shall be," said Adfele, "if " She leaned 

forward in amde^. She had come to the real necessity 
of Hdtoe Vauquier's plan. "If we abandon as quite 
laughable the cupboard door and the string across it; 
if, in a word, mademoiselle consents that we tie her 
hand and foot and fasten her securdy in a chair. 
Such restraints are usual in the experiments of which 
I have read. Was there not a medium called Mile. 
Cook who was secured in this way, and then remarkable 
things, which I could not believe, were supposed to 
have happened?" 

"C^^nly I permit it," said Cdia, with indiffer- 
ence; and Mme. Dauvray cried enthusiastically: 

"Ah, you shall believe to-night in those wonderful 
thingsl" 

Adde Tac^ leaned back. She drew a breath. It 
was a breath of relief. 

"llien we will buy the cord in Aix," she said. 

"We have some, no doubt, in the house," said Mm^ 
Dauvray. 

Ad^e shook her head and smiled. 

"My dear madame, you are dealing with a acq>tic. 
I dould not be content" 
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Celia afarugged her shoulders. 

"Let ua satisfy Mme. Rossignol," she said. 

Celia, indeed, was not alanoed by this last pre- 
caudon. For her it was a test less difficult than the 
light-coloured rustling robe. She had appeared upon 
so many platforms, had experienced too often the 
bungling efforts of ^>ectator8 called up from the audi- 
ence, to be in any fear. Here were very few knots 
bom whidi her sm^l hands and supple fingers had 
not leamt long since to extricate themselves. She 
was aware how much in all these matters the personal 
equation counted. Men who might, perhaps, have been 
able to tie knots from which she could not get free were 
always too uncomfortable and self-conscious, or too 
f^nud of hurting h^ white arms and wrists, to do it. 
Women, on the other h&nd, who had no compunctions 
of that kind, did not know how. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock; the rain still hdd t^. 

"We must go," said Mme, Dauvray, who for the 
last half-hour had been continually looking at her 
watch. 

They drove to the station and took the train. Once 
more the rain came down, but it had stepped again 
before the train steamed into Aix at nine o'clock. 

"We will take a cab," said Mme. Dauvray: "It will 
save time." 

"It will do us good to walk, madame," pleaded 

Ad^le. The train was full. Ad^le passed quickly 
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out from the lights of the station in the throng of pas- 
sengers and waited in ihe dark square for the others 
to join her. "It is baiely nine. A friend has prom- 
ised to call at the Villa Rose for me after eleven and 
drive me back in a motor-car to Geneva, so we have 
plen^ of time." 

Tbej walked accordingly up the hill, Mme. Dau- 
vray slowly, since she was stout, and Celia keeping 
pace with her. llius it seemed natural that Ad^e 
Tac^ should walk ahead, diough a passer-by wouki 
not have thought she was of tb«r compauy. At the 
comer of the Rue du Casino Ad^e waited tor them 
and said quickly: 

"Mademoiselle, you can get some coid, I think, at 
the shop diere," and she pointed to the shc^ of M. 
Gnral. "Madame and I will go slowly on; you, who 
are the youngest, will easily catch us up." Celia 
went into the shop, bought the cord, and caught Mme. 
Dauvray up before she reached the villa. 

"Where is Mme. Rossignol?" she asked. 

"She went on," said Camille Dauvray. "She 
walks faster than I do." 

They passed no one whom they knew, although they 
did pass one who recc^ised them, as Perrichet had 
discovered, lliey came upon Ad^le, waiting for them 
at the comer of the road, where it turns down toward 
the villa. 

"It is near here— the Villa Rose?" she asked. 
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"A minute more and we are there." 

They turned in at the drive, dosed the gate bdiind 
them, and walked up to the villa. 

The windows aod the glass doors were closed, the 
latticed shutters fastened. A light burned in the hall. 

"H^l^ne is expecting us," said Mme. Dauvray, for 
as they approached she saw the front door open to 
admit them, and Hd^ne Vauquier in the doorway. 
The three women went straight into the little salon, 
which was ready with the lights up and a small fire 
burning. Celia noticed the fire with a trifle of dismay, 
^e moved a fire-screen in front of it 

"I can understand why you do that, mademoiselle," 
said Ad%le Roasignol, with a satirical smile. But 
Mme. Dauvray came to the girl's help. 

"She is right, Adfele. light is the great barrio 
between us and the spirit-worid," she said solemnly. 

Meanwhile, in the hall Hd^e Vauquier locked and 
bolted the front door. Hien she stood motionless, 
with a smite upon her face and a heart beating high. 
All through that afternoon she had been afraid that 
some accidcait at the last moment would spoil her plan, 
that Ad^e Tac^ had not learned her lesson, that CSie 
would take fri^t, that she would not return. Now all 
those fears were over. She had her victims safe within 
the villa. Hie diarwonmn had been sent home. She 
had them to herself. She was still standing in the haU 
when Mme. Dauvray called aloud impatiently: 
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And when she entered the salon there was sdlt, as 
Celia was able to recall, some trace of her smile linger- 
ing upon her face. 

Ad^le Roasignol had removed her hat and was 
taking off her gloves. Mme. Dauvraj was speaking 
impatiently to Celia. 

"We will arrange the room, dear, whOe Hdtee 
hdps you to dress, ^t will be quite easy. We diall 
use the recess." 

And Celia, as she ran up the stairs, heard Mme. 
Dauvray discus^ng with her maid what frock she 
should wear. She was hot, and she took a hurried 
bath. When she came from her bathroom she saw 
with dismay that it was her new pale-green evening 
gown which had been laid out It was the last which 
she would have chosen. But she dared not refuse it 
She must still any suspidon. She must succeed. She 
gave herself into Hdtoe's hands. Cdia rememb»ed 
afterwards one or two points whidi passed barely 
heeded at the time. Once while Hd^e was dressing 
her bur she looked up at the maid in the mirror and 
noticed a strange and rather horrible grin upon her 
face, which disappeared the moment their eyes met. 
Then again, Hd^e was extraordinarily slow and 
extraordinarily fastidious that evening. Nothing satis- 
fied her, neither the hang of the ^I's skirt, the folds 
of her sa^, nor the arrangement of her hair. 
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"Come, H^^e, be quick," sud Celia. "You know 
how madame hates to be kept waiting at these times. 
You might be dressing me to go to meet mj lover," 
she added, with a blush and a smile at her own pretty 
reflection in the glass; and a queer look came upon 
HSine Vauquier's face. For it was at creating just 
thb very impression that she aimed. 

"Veiy well, mademoiselle," said HStoe. And even 
as she spoke Mme. Dauvray's voice rang shrill and 
irritable up the stairs, 

"C^el Ctfliel" 

"Quick, H^fene," said Celia. For she herself was 
now anxious to have the stance over and done 
with. 

But H^^ne did not hurry. The more irritable Mme. 
Dauvray became, the more impatient with Mile. 
C^ie, the less would Mile. C^lie dare to refuse the 
tests AdHe wished to impose upon her. But that was 
not all. She took a subtle and ironic pleasure to- 
night in decking out her victim's natural loveliness. 
Her face, her slender throat, her white shoulders, 
should look their prettiest, her grace of limb and 
figure should be more alluring than ever before. The 
same words, indeed, were running through both wom- 
en's minds. 

"For the last time," said Celia to herself, thi&kiDg 
of these horrible s&uices, of which to-night should see 
the end. 
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"For the last time," said H^^ne Vauquier too. 
For the last time she laced the girl's dress. Here 
would be DO more patient and careful service fw Mile. 
C^e after to-night But she should have it and to 
spare to-night. She should be conscious that her 
beauty had never made so strong an appeal; that she 
was never so fit for life as at the mom^it when the end 
had come. One thing H^toe regretted, ^e would 
have liked Celia — Celia, smiling at herself in the glass 
— to know suddenly what was in store for herl She 
saw in imagination the colour die tioia the cheeks, the 
eyes stare wide with terror. 

"Cdiel Cdiel" 

Again the impatient voice rang up the stairs, as 
Hd^ne pinned the girl's hat upon her fair head. C^e 
sprang up, took a quick step or two towards the door, 
and stopped in dismay. The swish of her long satin 
train must betray her. She caught up the dress and 
tried again. Even so, the rustle of it was heard. 

" I shall have to be y&j coj^uI. You will help me, 
H^e?" 

"Of course, nudemoiselle. I will sit underneath the 
switch of the light in the salon. If madame, your 
visitor, makes the experiment too difScult, I will find 
a way to help you," said Hdfene Vauquier, and as 
she spoke she handed Celia a long pair of white 
gloves. 

"I shall not want diem," sud Cdia, 
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"Mme. Dauvray ordered me to give them to joa,'* 
replied H^^ne. 

Celia took them hurriedly, picked up a white scarf 
of tulle, aod ran down the atairs. H^toe Vauquier 
listened at the door and heard madame's voice in 
feverish a.tiget. 

"We have been waiting for you, C^ie. You have 
been an age." 

Hd^e Vauquier laughed sofdy to herself, took out 
Celiacs iriiite frock from the wardrobe, turned off the 
lights, and fdlowed her down to the hall, ^le placed 
die doak just outside the door of the salon. 'DieD she 
carefully turned out all the lights in the hall and in 
the kitchen and went into the salon. The rest of the 
house was in darkness. 'Riis room was bristly lit; 
and it had been made ready. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THE BEANCE 

H^lfene Vauquier locked the door of the salon upon 
the inside and placed the key upon the mantel-shelf, 
as she had alwa^ done whenever a s6uioe had been 
held. Hie ctu^ains had been Loosened at the sides of 
the arched recess in front of the ^ass doors, leadj to 
be drawn across. Inside the recess, against one of the 
pillars which supported the ardi, a high stool without 
a back, taken from the hall, had been placed, and the 
back 1^ of the stod had been lashed with cord firmly 
to the pillar, so that it could not be moved. Tie round 
table bad been put in position, with three chairs about 
it. Mme. Dauvray waited impadeotly. Celia stood 
apparmtly unconcerned, apparently lost to all that was 
going on. Her eyes saw no one. Ad^e looked up at 
Celia, and laughed maliciously. 

" Mademoiselle, I see, is in the very mood to produce 
the most wonderful phenomena. But it will be better, 
I think, madame," she sud, turning to Mme. Dau- 
vray, "that Mile. C^e should put on th(»e ^oves 
whidi I see she has thrown on to a diair. It will be a 
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little more diflScult for mademoiselle to loosen these 
cords, should she wish to do so." 

The argument silenced Celia. If she refused this 
condition now she would excite Mme. Dauvra^ to a 
terrible suspicion. She drew on her gloves ruefully 
and slowly, smoothed them over her elbows, and but- 
toned them. To free her hands with her fingers and 
wrists already hampered in gloves would not be so easy 
a task. But there was do escape. Adfele Rossignol 
was watching her with a satiric smile. Mme. Dau- 
vray was urging her to be quick. Obeying a second 
order the girl rused her skirt and extended a slim foot in 
a pale-green silk stocking and a satin slipper to match. 
AdMe was content. Celia was wearing the shoes she 
was meant to wear. They were made up>on the veiy 
same last as those which Celia had just kicked off up- 
stairs. An almost imperceptible nod from H^ine 
Vauquier, moreover, assured her. 

She took up a length of the thin cord. 

"Now, how are we to b^;in?" she said awkwardly. 
"I think I will ask you, mademoiselle, to put your 
hands behind you." 

Celia turned her bock and crossed het wrists. She 
stood in her satin frock, with her white arms and 
shoulders bare, her slenda throat supporting her 
small head with its heavy curis, her big hat — a picture 
of young grace and beauty. She would have had an 
easy ta^ that night had there been men instead of 
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women to put her to the test. But the women were 
intent upon their own ends: Mme. Dauvray eager 
for her stance, Ad^ Tac^ and H^toe Vauquier for 
the climax of their plot 

Celia clenched her hands to make the muscles of her 
wrists rigid to resist the pressure of the cord. Ad^le 
quietly unclasped them and placed them palm to 
palm. And at once Celia became uneasy. It was 
not merely the action, significant though it was of 
Ad^le's alertness to thwart her, which troubled Celia. 
But ^e was extraordinarily receptive of impressiona, 
extraordinarily quick to feel, from a touch, some dim 
sensation of the thought of Uie one who touched her. 
So now the toudi of Adze's swift, strong, nervous 
hands caused ber a queer, vague shock of discomfort. 
It was no more than that at the moment, but it was quite 
definite as that 

"Keep your hands so, please, mademoiselle," said 
Ad^le; "your fingers loose." 

And the next moment Celia winced and had to bite 
ber lip to prevent a cry. The thin coid was wound 
twice about her vnists, drawn cruelly ti^t and then 
cunningly knotted. F<n: one second Celia was thank- 
ful for her gloves; the next, more than ever she re- 
gretted that she wore them. It would have been 
difficult enough for her to free her hands now, even 
without them. And upon that a worse thing befell 
her. 
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"I b(^ mademoiselle's paidoD if I hurt her," said 
AdUe. 

And she tied the fpri's thumbs aod little fingers. 
To slacken the knots she must have the use of her 
fingers, even though her gloves made them fumble. 
Now she had lost the use of them alb^^ether. She 
b^an to fed that she was in master-hands. She 
was sure of it the next instant For Adile stood up, 
and, passing a cotd round the upper part of her arms, 
drew her elbows back. To bring any strength to hdp 
her in wriggling her hands tne she must be able to 
raise her elbows. With them trussed in the small of her 
back she was robbed entirely of her strength. And all 
the time her strange uneasiness grew. She made a 
movement of revolt, and at once the cord was loosened. 

"Mile. C^ie objects to my teats," said Ad%le, with 
a laugh, to Mme. Dauvray. "And I do not wonder." 

Celia saw upon the old woman's foolish and excited 
face a look of veritable consternation. 

"Are you afraid, C^lief" she asked. 

lliere was anger, there was menace in the voice, 
but above all these there was fear — feat that her illusions 
were to tumble about her. Cdia heard that note 
and was quelled by it. This folly of belief, these 
stances, were the one touch of colour in Mme. Dau- 
vray's life. And it was just that instinctive need of 
ccdour which had made her so easy to delude. How 
strong the need is, how seductive the proposal to sup- 
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ply it, Celia knew well. She knew it from the experi- 
ence of her life iriien the Great Fortinbraa was at the 
clfanax of bis fortunes. She had tmrdled much 
amongst monotonous, drab towns without character or 
amusements. She bad k^t ber eyes op&x. She had 
seen that it was from the denizens of the dull streets 
in these towns that the quack religious won dieir 
recruits. Mme. Dauyray's life had been a featureless 
sort of afFur untO these experiments had come to 
colour it. Madame Dauvray must at any nte pre- 
serve the m^noiy of that colour. 

"No," she said boldly; "I am not afraid," and after 
that she moved no more. 

Her elbows were drawn firmly back and tightly 
bound. She was sure she could not fave them. She 
glanced in de^Hur at Hdtoe Vauqui^, and then some 
glbnmer of hope sprang up. For Hdtoe Vauquier 
gave her a look, a smile of reassurance. It was as if 
she said, "I will come to your help." Ilien, to make 
securi^ still more sure, Ad^e turned the girl about 
as unceremoniously as if she had been a doll, and, 
pasdng a cord at the back of her arms, drew both ends 
round io front and knotted them at her waist. 

"Now, C^e," said Ad^e, with a vibration in her 
T(Hce which Celia had not remaiked before. 

Excitement was gaining upon her, as upaa Mme. 
Dauviay. Her face was flushed and shiny, her man- 
ner peremptory and quick. Cdia's uneauness grew 
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into fear. She could have used die words which 
Hanaud spoke die next day id diat very room — '"Iliere 
is someduDg here tt^iich I do not understand." He 
touch <rf Ad^e Toco's hands communicated some- 
thing to her — something which filled her with a vague 
alarm. She could not have formulated it if she would; 
she dared not if she could. She had but to stand and 
submit. 

"Now," sud AdMe. 

She took the girl by the shoulders and set her in a 
clear space in the middle of the room, her back to the 
recess, her face to the mirror, where all could see her. 

"Now, C^e" — she had dripped the "Mile." and 
the ironic suavity of her manner — ^"tiy to free your- 
self." 

For a moment the giri's shoulders worked, her hands 
fluttered. But they remained helplessly bound. 

"Ah, you will be content, Ad^le, to-night," cried 
Mme. Dauvray eagerly. 

But even in the midst of her eagerness — so thor- 
oughly had she been prepared— there lingered a Sa- 
vour of doubt, of suspicion. In Celia's mind there 
was still the one desp««te resolve. 

"I must succeed to-night," she said to hersdf — "I 
mustl " 

Ad^le Rossignol kneeled on the floor b^ind her. 

She gathered in carefully the girl's frock, llien she 

picked up the long train, wound it tighdy round her 
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limba, pinionmg and awathing them in the folds of satin, 
and secured the folds with a cord about the knees. 

She stood up again. 

"Can you walk, C^iet" she asked. "Tiyl" 

With Hd^e Vauquier to support her if she fell, 
Celia took a tiny shuffling step forward, feeling 
supremely ridiculous. No one, however, of her audi- 
ence waa inclined to laugh. To Mme. Dauvray 
the whole buaness was as serious as the most solemn 
ceremonial. AdMe was intent upon making her 
knots secure. H^^e Vauquier was the well-bred 
servant who knew her place. It was not for her to 
laugh at her young mistress, in however ludicrous a 
situation she might be. 

"Now," said Ad^e, "we will tie mademoiselle's 
tmkles, and then we shall be ready for Mme. de Mon- 
tespan." 

The rultery in her voice had a note of savagery in 
it now. Celia's vague (error grew. She had a ledmg 
that a beast was waking in the woman, and with it 
came a growing premonition of fwlure. Vainly she 
cried to herself, "I must not fail to-night." But she 
felt instinctively that there was a stronger po^sonalitf 
than her o^n in that room, taming her, condemning her 
to fMlure, influencing the others. 

She was placed in a chair. Ad^e passed a cord 

round her ankles, and the mere touc^ of it quickened 

Cdia to a spasm of revolt. Her last little remnant 
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of liber^ was being taken from her. She raised 
herself, or rather would have raised herself. But 
H^ne with gentle hands held her in the diair, and 
whispered under her breath: 
"Have no feorl Madame is watching." 
Ad^le looked fiercelj up into the giri's face. 
"Keep still, hein, la p^He!" she cried. And the 
qpithet— "little one"— was a light to Celia,. Till 
DOW, upon these occasions, with h^ black ceremonial 
dreas, her ur of aloofness, her vague eyes, and the 
dignity of her carriage, she had already produced some 
part of their effect before the s&nce had begun. She 
had been wont to sail into the room, distant, mystical. 
She had her audience abeady expectant of mysteries, 
prepared for marv^ Her work was already half 
done. But now of all that hdp she was derived. 
She was no longer a persem aloof, a prophetess, a 
seer of visions; she was simply a smartly-dressed giri 
of to-Aay, trussed up in a ridiculous and punful posi- 
tion — that was all. Ihe dignity was gone. And 
the more she realised that, the more she was hindered 
from influencing her audience, the less able she was 
to concNitrate her mind upon them, to will them to 
favour bw. Mme. Dauvray's suspicions, she was 
sure, were still awake. She could not quell them. 
There was a stronger personal!^ th&n hers at work 
in the room. The cord bit through her thin stockings 
into her ankles. She dared not complain. It was 
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savagely tied. She made no remonstraiice. And then 
H^^e Vauquier raised her up from the chair and 
lifted her easily off the groimd. For a moment she 
held her so. It Celia had felt ridiculous before, she 
knew that she was ten times more so now. She could 
see herself as she hung in Hdtoe Vauquier's arms, 
with her delicate frock ludicrously swathed and swad- 
dled about her I^s. But, again, of those who watched 
her no one smiled. 

"We have had no auch testa as these," Mme. Dau- 
vray explained, half in fear, half in hq>e. 

Ad%le Rossignol looked the gitl over and nodded 
her head with satisfaction. She had no animodt^ 
towards Celia; she hod really no feeling of any kind 
for her or against her. Fortunately she was uoaware 
at this time that Harry Wethermill had been paying his 
court to her or it would have gone worse with Mile. 
Cdie before the night was out Mile. Cdie was just a 
pawn in a very dangerous game which she happened to 
be playing, and she had succeeded in engineering her 
pawn into the desired condition of helplessness. She 
was content 

"Mademoiselle," she said, with a smile, "you wish 
me to believe. You have now your oj^rtunity." 

Opportuni^I And she was helpless. She knew 
very wdl that she could never free herself from these 
cords without H^lfene's help. She would faU, miserably 
and afaamefully fail. 
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"It was madame who wished ^u to believe," she 
st&nunered. 

And Adfele Kossignol laughed suddenly — a short, 
loud, harsh laugh, which jarred upon the quiet ot the 
room. It turned Celia's vague alarm into a definite 
terror. Some magnetic current brought her grave 
mess^es of fear. The air about her seemed to tin^e 
with strange menaces. She looked at Ad^le. Did 
thej emanate from her? And her terror answered 
her "Yea." She made het mistake in that The 
strong personality in the room was not Adfele Rossig- 
nol, but H^tne Vauquier, who hdd her like a child in 
her arms. But she was d^mtety aware of danger, 
and too late aware of it She struggled vainly. From 
her head to her feet she was powerless. She cried out 
hysterically to her patron: 

"Madamel Madamel llieTe ia something — a 
presa:ice here — some one who means harm I I know 
iti" 

And upon the old woman's face there ctuue a look, 
not of alarm, but of extraordinary relief. The genuine, 
heartfelt cry restored her confidence in Cdta. 

"Some one — who means harml" she whiqiered, 
trembling with excitement. 

"Ah, mademoiselle is already under ctmtrol," said 
H^I^e, using the ja^on which she had learnt from 
Cdia's lips. 

Ad^e Rossignol grinned. 
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"Yea, la petite is under control," she repeated, witb 
a sneer; and all the elegance of her velvet gown vas 
unable to hide her any longer frtHQ Celia's knowledge. 
Her grin had betrayed her. She was of the dr^;s. But 
Hdtne Vauquier whirred: 

"Keep still, mademoiselle. I shall hdp you." 

Vauquier carried the giri into the recess and placed 
her upon the stool. VfiHi a long cord Adile bound 
h^ by the anns and the waist to the pillar, and her 
ankles she fastened to the rung of the stool, so that 
th^ could not touch the ground. 

'"Hius we shall be sure that when we hear rapping 
It will be the spirits, and not the heels, which rap," 
she said. "Yes, I am contented now." And she 
added, with a smile, " Cdie may even have her scarf," 
and, picking up a white scarf of tulle which Cdia had 
brought down with her, she placed it cardeasly round 
her shoulders. 

"Wait I" Hdfene Vauquier whispered in Cdia's 
ear. 

To the cord about Celia's waist Ad^le was fastening 
a longer line. 

"I shall keep my foot on the other end of this," she 
said, "when the lights are out, and I shall know then 
if our little one frees herself." 

ITie three women went out of the recess. And the 

nest moment the heavy silk curtains swung across the 

c^wning, leaving Cdia in darkness. Quickly and 
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noiadeasly the poor girl began to twiat and work her 
hands. But she onJy bruised her wrists. This was to 
be the last of the a^nces. But it must succeed I So 
much of Mme. Dauvra^s happiness, so much of her 
own, hung upon its success. Let her fail tCMUg^t, 
she would be surely turned from the door. Ilie story 
of her trickery and her exposure would run through 
Aiz. And she had not told Harry! It would teadi 
his ears fipom others. He would never forpve her. 
To face the old, difficult life of poverty and perhaps 
starvation again, and again alone, would be hard 
enough; but to face it with Harry WethermiU's con- 
tempt added to its burdens — as the poor girl believed 
she surely would have to do — no, that would be im- 
possible! Not this time would she turn away from 
the Seine, because it was so terrible and cold. If 
she had had the courage to tell him yesterday, he 
would have forgiven, surely he wouldl Ihe teais 
gathered in her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 
What would become of her nowf She was in pwn 
besides. The cords about her arms and ankles tor- 
tured her. And she feared — yes, desperately she feared 
the effect of the exposure upon Mme. Dauvray. She 
hod been treated as a daughter; nci# she was in return 
to rob Mme. Dauvray of the bdief which had become 
the passion of her life. 

" Let us take our seats at the table," she heard Mme. 

Dauvray say. "Hdtoe, you are by the switch of the 
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dectric l^t. VfiM you turn it off 7" And upon that 
H^lfene whispered, yet so that the whisper reached to 
Celia and awakened hope: 

"WaitI I will see what she is doing." 

Hie curtains opened, and Hd^e Vauquier slipped 
to the girl's side. 

Celia checked her teats. She smiled imploringly, 
gtatefully. 

"What shall I do?" asked KAiae, in a voice so 
low that the movement of her moutii rather than the 
words made the question clear. 

Celia raised her head to answer. And then a thing 
imcomprehensible to her happened. As she opened 
her lips H^ltee Vauquier swiftly forced a handker- 
chief in between the giri's teeth, and lifting the scarf 
from her shoulders wound it tightly twice across her 
mouth, binding her lips, and made it fast under the 
brim of her hat behind her head. Celia tried to scream ; 
she could not utter a sound. She stared at H^lfene 
with incredulous, horror-stricken eyes. HSfene nodded 
at her with a cruet grin of satisfaction, and Celia real- 
ised, thoH^ she did not understand, something of the 
rancour and the hatred which seethed against her in 
the heart of (he woman whom she had supplanted. 
H^line Vauquier meant to expose her to-night; Celia 
had not a doubt of it. 'Dut was her explanation of 
H^l&ne Vauquier's treachery; and believing that error, 
she bdieved yet anoth^ — that she had reached the 
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terrible climax of her troubles. She was only at the 
b^inning of them. 

"S&.hael" cried Mme. Dauvraj sharply. "What 
are you doing?" 

The maid instantly slid back into the room. 

"Mademoiselle has not moved," she said. 

Celia heard the women setde in their chairs about 
the table. 

"Is madame ready I" asked H^tee; and then there 
was the sound of the snap of a switch. In the salon 
darkness had com& 

If only she had not been wearing her gloves, Celia 
thought, she might possibly have just been able to 
free her fingers and her supple hands from their bonds. 
But as it was she was helpless. She could only sit and 
wait until the audience in ifae saloD grew tired of wait- 
ing and came to her. She closed her eyes, pondering 
if by any chance she could excuse her failure. But 
her heart sank within her as she thou^t of Mme. 
Rossignol's raillery. No, it was all over for her. . . , 

She opened her eyes, and she wondered. It seemed 
to her that there was more light in the recess than 
there had been when she closed them. Very likely her 
eyes were growing used to the darkness. Yet — yet — 
^e ought not to be able to distinguish quite so clearly 
the white pillar opposite to her. She looked towards 
the ^ass doors and understood. The wooden shutters 
out^de the doors were not quite dosed. They had 
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been carelessly left unbolted. A chink from lintel 
to floor let in a grey thread of light. Celia heard the 
women whispering in the salon, and turned her head 
to catch the words. 

" Do you hear any sound ?" 

"No." 

"Was that a hand which touched me I" 

"No." 

"We must wait." 

And so silence came again, and suddenly there was 
quite a rush of light into the recess. Celia was startled, 
^le turned her head back again towards the window. 
The wooden door had swung a little more open. Iliere 
was a wider chink to let the twilight of that starlit 
darkness through. And as she looked, the chink 
slowly broadened and broadened, the door swung 
skiwly back on hinges which were strangely silent. 
Cdia stared at the widening paod oi grey light with 
a vague terror. It was strange that she could hear no 
whisper of wind in the garden. Why, oh, why was 
that latticed door opening so noiselessly? Almost she 
believed that the spirits after all . . . And suddenly 
the recess darkened again, and Celia sat with her 
heart leaping and shivering in her breast TTiere was 
something black against the glass doors — a man. He 
had appeared as silenUy, as suddenly, as any appari- 
tion. He stood blocking out the light, presnog his 
face agtunst the glass, peering into the room. For a 
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momeat llie sbcx:k of horroT stunned her. Hen she 
tore frantically at the cords. All thought of failure, of 
exposure, of dismissal had fled from her. Hie three 
poor women — that was her thought — were sitting 
unwarned, unsu^rectiog, defenceless in the pitch- 
blackness of the salon. A few feet away a man, a 
thief, was peering in. Hey were waiting for strange 
things to happen in the darkness. Strange and ter- 
rible things would happen unless she could free her- 
self, unless she could warn them. And she could not. 
Her stru^les were mere efforts to struggle, futile, a 
shiver from head to foot, and noiseless as a shiver, 
Adfele Rossignol had done her woik well and thoroughly, 
Celia's arms, her waist, her ankles were pinioned; only 
the handle over her mouth seemed to be loosening. 
Hen upon horror, horror was added. He man 
, touched the ^ass doors, and they swung silently in- 
wards. Hey, too, had be^i carelessly left unbolted. 
He man stepped without a sound over the sill into 
the room. And, as he stuped, fear for herself drove 
out for the moment from Celia's thoughts fear for the 
three women in the black room. If only he did not 
see herl She pressed herself ag^nst the pillar. He 
might overlook her, perhaps! His eyes would not be 
so accustomed to the darkness of the recess as hers. 
He might pass her unnoticed — if only he did not touch 
some fold of her dress. 
And then, in the midst of her terror, she experienced 
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so great a levutsion trom despair to joy that a faiotnesA 
came upon her, and she ahnost swooned. She saw 
who the intruder was. For when he stepped into the 
recess he turned towards her, and the dim light struck 
upon him and showed her the contour of his face. It 
was her lover, Hany Wethermill. Why he had come 
at this hour, and in this strange way, she did not con- 
sider. Now she must attract his eyes, now her fear 
was lest he should not see ber. 

But he came at once straight towards ber. He 
stood in front of her, looking into her c^res. But be 
uttered do ay. He made no movement of surprise. 
Celia did not understand it His face was in the 
shadow now and she could not see it Of course, he 
was stunned, amazed. But — but — he stood almost as 
if he had expected to find her there and just in that 
helpless attitude. It was absurd, of course, but he 
seemed to look upon her helplessness as nothing out of 
the ordinary way. And he raised no hand to set ber 
free. A chill struck through her. But the next mo- 
ment he did raise his band and the blood flowed again 
at her heart. Of course, she was in the darkness. He 
hod not seen her plight. Even now he was only ban- 
ning to be aware of it. For his band touched the 
bandage over ber mouth — tentatively. He felt for the 
knot under the broad brim of ber bat at the back of her 
bead. He found it In a moment she would be free. 
She kept ber bead quite still, and then — ^why was he 
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«e long I she asked herself. Oh, it was not poasiblel 
But her heart seemed to stop, and she knew that it was 
not only possible — it was true: he was tightening the 
scarf, not loosening it The fokls bound her lips more 
surely. She felt the ends drawn close at the back ol 
hor bead. In a frensy she tried to shake her head free. 
But he held her face firmly and finished his woric 
He was wearing gloves, she noticed with horror, just as 
thieves do. Then his hands slid down her trembling 
arms and tested the cord about her wrists. There was 
something horribly deliberate about his movements. 
Celia, even at that moment, even with him, had the 
sraisation which had possessed her in the salon. It 
Wtts the personal equation on which she was used to 
idy. But neither Adfele nor this — this stranger was 
iconsidering her as even a human being. She was a 
pawn in their game, and they used her, careless of hei 
terror, hei beauty, her pain, llien he freed from her 
vaist the long cord which ran beneath the curtain to 
Ad^e Rossignol's foot Celia's first thou^t was one 
of relief. He would jerk the cord unwittingly. Hey 
would come into the recess and see him. And theii 
the real truth flashed in upon her blindingly. He had 
jerked the cord, but he had jerked it deliberately. He 
was already winding it up in a coil as it slid noisdesaly 
across the polished floor boieath the curtuns towards 
him. He had given a signal to Ad&le Rosaignol. All 
that woman's scepdcism and precaution against trickeiy 
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had beem a mere bliod, under cover of which she had 
been able to pack the ^ away securely without arous- 
ing her suspicions. H^^e Vauquier was in the plot, 
too. The scarf at Celia's mouth was proof of thaL 
As if to add proof to proof, she heard Ad^le Kos^gnol 
speak in answw to the signal. 

"Are we all ready I Have you got Mme. Dauvray's 
left hand, Hdtoe?" 

"Yes, madame," answered the maid. 

"And I have her ri^t hand. Now give me youta, 
and thus we ate in a drcte about the table." 

Celia, in her mind, could see th^n sitting about the 
round table in the darkness, Mme. Dauvtay between 
the two women, securely held by them. And she her> 
self could not utter a ciy — could not move a muscle to 
help her. 

Wethermill crept back on noiseless feet to the window, 
closed the wooden doors, and slid the bolts into their 
sockets. Yes, H^fene Vauquier was in the plot "Die 
bolts and the hinges would not have worked so smoothly 
but for her. Darimess again filled the recess instead 
of the gr^ twilight. But in a moment a faint breath 
of wind played upon Celia's forehead, and she knew 
that the man had parted the curtains and slipped into 
the room. Celia let her head fall towards her Moulder. 
She was sick and faint with terror. Her lover was in 
this plot — the lover in whom she had felt so mudl 
pride, for whose sake she had taken herself so bitterly 
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to task. He was the associate of Adfele Rosajgnol, of 
H^ine Vauquier. He had used her, CeUa, as an 
instnimeDt for hia crime. All their hours together at 
the Villa des Heurs— here to-nig^t was their culmina- 
tion. T!ie blood buzzed in her ears and hanunered in 
the veins of her temples. In front of her e^es the 
du^ness whirled, flecked with fire. She would have 
&Uen, but she could not tall. Then, in the silence, a 
tambourine jangled. Iliere was to be a sconce to- 
night, then, and the stance had begun. In a dreadful 
suspense she heard Mme. Dauvray speak. 
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HELENE BXPLAIN^t 

And what she heard made her blood run cold. 

Mme DauTTay spoke in a hushed, awestruck voice. 

"There la a presence in the room." 

It was horrible to Celia that the poor wonuio was 
speaking the jargon whJdi she herself had taught to 
her. 

"I will speak to it," scud Mme. Dauvray, and, 
raising her voice a little, she asked : " Who are you 
that come to us from the sqpirit-woTldT" 

No answer came, but all the while Cdia knew that 
Wethermill was stealing noiselessly across the floor 
towards that voice which spoke this professional pat- 
ter with so simple a solenmi^. 

"Answerl" she said. And the next moment she 
uttered a little shrill ciy — a ciy of enthusiasm. "Fin- 
gers touch my forehead — ^now they touch my cheek — 
now they touch my throati" 

And upon that the voice ceased. But a di^, choking 

sound was heard, and a horrible scuffing and tapping 

of feet upon the polished floor, a sound most dreadful. 
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They were murdering her — murdering an old, kind 
woman sUentlj and metliodically in the darkness. 
The giri strained and twisted agunst the pillar f uriou^j, 
like an animal in a trap. But the coils of rope held 
her; the scarf suffocated her. The scuffling became 
a spasmodic sound, with intervals between, and then 
ceased altogether. A voice spoke — a man's voice — 
Wethermill's. But Celia would never have recognised 
it — it had so shrill and fearful an intonation. 

"That's horrible," he said, and his voice suddenly 
rose to a scream. 

" HushI " H^^e Vauquier whi^>ered sharply. 
"What's the matter T" 

"She fell against me — her whole w^ht OhI" 

"You are afraid of herl" 

"Yes, yesi" And in the darkness Wethermill's 
voice came querulously between long breaths. "Yes, 
now I am afraid of herl" 

H^lfene Vauquier replied again contemptuously. 
She spoke aloud and quite indiffoKiitly. Nothing of 
any importance whatever) one would have gathered, 
had occurred. 

"I will turn on the light," she sud. And through 
the chinks in the curtmn the bright light ^one. Cdia 
heard a loud rattle upon the table, and then fwnter 
sounds of the same kind. And as a kind of horrible 
accompaniment there ran the laboured breathing of 
die man, which broke now and then with a sobbing 
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sound. Iliey were stripping Mme. Dauvrftj of her 
pearl necklace, her bracelets, and her rings. Celia 
bad a sudden importunate visioa of the old woman's 
Eftt, podgy hands loaded vith briUiaots. A jin^e of 
keys followed. 

"That's all," H^&ne Vauquier said. She might 
have just turned out the pocket of an old dress. 

There was the sound of something heavy and inert 
falling with a dull crash upon the floor. A woman 
lauded, and again it was H^I^me Vauquier. 

"Which is the key of the safe?" asked Adfele. 

And Hd^ce Vauquier replied: — 

"TTiat one." 

Cdia heard some one drop heavily into a chair. 
It was Wethermill, and he buried bis face in his bands. 
H^^e went over to him and laid her hand upon bis 
shoulder and shook him. 

"Do you go and get b» jewels out of the safe," she 
said, and she spoke with a rough friendUness. 

"You prcoQised you would Uindfold the girl," be 
cried boarsdy. 

Hdtee Vauquier lau^ied. 

"Did 17" she saud. "Well, what does it mattert" 

'"Here would have been no need to — " And bis 
voice broke off shudderingly. 

"Wouldn't there? And what of us — Adfele and 
me? She knows certainly that we are here. Come, 
go and get the jewels, llie key of the door's on the 
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mantd^ielf. While you are away we two will arrange 
the pretty baby in there." 

She pointed to the recess; her voice rang with con- 
tempt Wethennill st^^red across the room like 
a drunkard, and picked up the key in trembling fingers. 
Celia heard it turn in the lock, and the door bang. 
Wethermill had gone upstairs. 

Cdia leaned back, her heart funting within her. 
Arrangel It was her turn now. She waa to be "ar- 
ranged." She had no doubt what sinister meaning 
that innocent word concealed. The diy, choking 
sound, the horrid scuffling of feet upon the floor, were 
in her ears. And it had taken so long— so twribly 
long! 

She beard the door open agun and shut sgun. 
Then steps approached the recess. The curtains were 
fiung back, and the two women stood in front of her — 
the tall Adfele Rossignol with her red hair and her 
coarse good looks and her sapphire dress, and the 
hard-featured, sallow maid. Tlie maid was canning 
Celia's white coat. Iliey did not mean to murder her, 
then. They meant to take her away, and even then a 
spark of hope lit up in the girl's bosom. For even wiUi 
her illuuons crushed she still dung to life with all the 
passion of her young soul. 

lie two women stood and looked at her; and then 

Adfele Rossignol buist out laughing. Vauquier a:^ 

proached the girl, and Celia had a moment's hope that 
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she meant to free her altogether, but ^e only loosed the 
coids whidi fixed her to the pillar and the high sto6\. 

"Mademoiselle will paidoo me for laughing," said 
Ad&le RossigDol politely; "but it was mademoiselle 
who invited me to tiy my hand. And really, for so 
smart a young lady, mademoiselle looks too ridiculous." 

She lifted the girl up and carried her back writhing 
and struggling into the salon. The whole of the 
pretty room was within view, but in the embrasure of 
a window something lay dreadfully still and quiet 
Celia held her head averted. But it was there, and, 
though it was there, all the whfle the women joked and 
laughed, Adfele Rossignol feverishly, H^fcne Vauquier 
with a real glee most horrible to see. 

" I be^ mademoiselle not to listen to what Adile is 
saying," exclaimed H^^e. And she be^n to ape in 
a mincing, extravagant fashion the manner of a sdes- 
woman in a shop. "Mademoiselle has never looked 
so ravishing. This style is the last word of foshion. 
It b what there is of most chic. Of course, mademoi- 
selle understands that the costume is not intended for 
playing the piano. Nor, indeed, for the ballroom. It 
leaps to one's eyes that dancing would be difficult. 
Not is it intended for mudi conversation. It b a 
costume for a mood of quiet reflection. But I assure 
mademoiselle that for pretty young ladies who are the 
favourites of rich old women it is the style most recom- 
mended by the criminal classes." 
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All the woman 'a bitter rancour againat Celia, htdden 
for moDtha beneath a mask of humili^, burst out and 
ran riot now. She went to Ad^le Ro88i^(J's help, and 
they flung die gtri face downwards upon the sofa. Her 
face struck the cushion at one end, her feet the cushion 
at the odier. llie bieath was struck out of her body. 
She lay with her bosom heaving. 

Hdfene Vauquier watched her for a moment with a 
grin, paying herself now for her respectful speeches 
and attendance. ' 

"Yes, lie quietly and reflect, little fool I" she said 
savagely. "Were you wise to come here and uiterfere 
with H^ltoe Vauquier T Hadn't you better have stayed 
and danced in your rags at Montmaitre? Are the 
smart frocks and the pretty hats and the good dinners 
worth the price? Ask yourself these questions, my 
dainty little friendl" 

She drew up a chair to Cdia's side, and sat down 
upon it comfortably. 

"I will tdl you what we are going to do with you. 
Mile. C^ie. AdUe Rossignol and that kind gendeman, 
M. Wethermill, are going to take you away with them. 
You will be glad to go, won't you, dearie? For you 
love M. Wethermill, don't you ? Oh, they won't keep 
you long enough for you to get tired of them. Do not 
fearl But you wiU not come back. Mile. C^e. No; 
you have seen too much to-night And every one 
will think that Bllle. Cdie helped to murder and rob 
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her benefactress. They are certain to su^Mct some 
one, so why not you, pretty one?" 

CeUa made no movement. She hiy trying to bdicve 
that no crime had been cximmitted, that tiiat lifdess 
body did not lie against the wall. And then she heard 
in the room above a bed wheeled roughly from its 
place. 

The two women heard it too, and looked at one 
another. 

"He should took in die safe," sfud Vauquier. "Go 
and see what be is doing." 

And Adfele Rosstgnol ran from the room. 

As soon as she was gone Vauquier followed to the 
door, listened, dosed it gently, and came back. She 
stooped down, 

"Mile, C^Iie," siie sfud, in s smooth, sill^ voice, 
which terrified the giii more than her harsh tones, 
" there is just one litde thing wrong in your appearance, 
one tiny litde piece of bad taste, if mademoiselle will 
pardon a poor servant the expression. I did not 
mention it before Adfele RossJgnol; she is so severe in 
her criticism, is she notT But since we are alone, I 
will presume to point out to mademoiselle that those 
diamond eardrops which I see peeping out under the 
scarf are a little ostentatious in her present predicammt. 
TTiey are a provocation to thieves. Will mademoiselle 
permit me to reniove them T" 

She caught her by the neck and lifted her up. Sie 
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pUflhed the lace scarf up at the side of Celia's head. 
Cdia b^^ to struggle furiously, convulsively. She 
kicked and writhed, and a litUe tearing sound was 
heard. One of her shoe-buckles had caught in the thin 
alk covering of the cushion and slit it H^^e Vau- 
quiei let her fall. She felt composedly in her pocket, 
and drew from it an aluminium flask — the same flask 
which Lemene was afterward to snatch up in the bed- 
Toom in Greneva. Celia stared at her in dread. She 
saw the flaak fl»ialiing in the light. She shrank from it 
She wondered what new horror was to gi^ her. H^^e 
unscrewed the top aod laughed pleasantly. 

"Mile. C^e is under control," she said. "We 
^tall have to teach her that it is not polite in young 
ladies to kick." She pressed Celia down with a hand 
upon her back, and her voice changed. "Lie still," 
she commanded savagely. "Do you hear? Do you 
know what this is. Mile. C^eT" And she held the 
flask towards the giri's face. "This is vitriol, my 
pretty one. Move, and I'll spoil theae smooth white 
shoulders for you. How would you like that?" 

Cdia shuddered from head to foot, and, buiying her 
foce in the cushion, lay trembling. She would have 
begged for death upon her knees rather than suffer this 
horroFi She felt Vauquier's Angers lingering with a 
dreadful caressing touch upon her shoulders and about 
her throat She was within an ace of the torture, the 
disfigurement, and she knew it. She could not pray 
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for meicy. She could only lie quite still, as she vta 
bidden, tiTing to oootiol the shuddenug of her Umbs 
and body. 

"It would be a good lesscm for MHe. C^ie," H^tee 
continued slowly. "I think that if Mile. C^ie will 
forgive the liber^ I ought to inflict it One little 
tilt of the flaak and the satin of diese pretty shoul- 
ders " 

She broke off suddenly and listened. Some sound 
heard outside had given Celia a respite, perhi^ more . 
than a rei^ite. Hd%ne set the flask down upon the 
table. Her avarice had got the better of her hatred. 
^le lou^y plucked the earrings out of the giri's ears. 
She hid them quickly in the bosom of her dress with 
her eye upon the door. She did not see a drop of blood 
gather on the lobe of Celia's ear and fall into the cu^on 
on which her face was pressed. She had hardly hidden 
them away before the door opened and Adfele Rossig- 
nol burst into the room. 

"'What is the matter?" asked Vauquier. 

"The safe's empty. We have searched the room. 
We have found nothing," she cried. 

"Everything is in the safe," H^toe insisted. 

"No." 

Tile two women ran out of the room and up the 

stairs. Celia, lying on the settee, heard all the quiet 

of the house change to noise and confusion. It was 

as though a tornado raged in the room overiiead. 
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Fumitun was tossed about and ovct the room, feet 
stamped and ran, locka were smashed In with heavy 
blows. For moD^ minutes the storm raged. Then 
it ceased, and she heard the accomplices clattering 
down the stairs without a thought of the noise they 
made. They burst into the room. Hany Wethermill 
was laughing hysterically, like a man off hia head. He 
had been wearing a long dark overcoat when he entered 
the house; now he carried the coat over his arm. He 
was in a dinner-jacket, and his black clothes were 
dusty and disordered. 

"It's all for nothingi" he screamed rather than 
cried, " Nothing but the one necklace and a handful 
of ringsl" 

In a frenzy he actually stooped over the dead woman 
and questioned her. 

"Tell us — ^where did you hide them?" he cried, 

"The giri will know," sud Hdtoe. 

Wethermill rose up and looked wildTy at Celia. 

"Yes, yes," he said. 

He had no scruple, no pity any longer for the ffA. 
There was no gain from the crime unless she spoke. 
He would have placed his head in the guillotine for 
nothing. He ran to the writing-table, tore off half a 
sheet of paper, and brought it over with a pencil to 
die sofa. He gave them to Vauquier to hold, and 
drawing out the sofa from the wall slipped in behind. 
He lifted up Cdia with Rossignol's help, and made 
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ber sit in the middle of the sofa with her feet upon the 
ground. He unbound her wrists and fingen, and 
Vauquier placed the writing-pad and the paper oa the 
giri's knees. Her arms were still pinioned above the 
elbows; she could not raise her hands high enough to 
snatch the scarf from her lipa. But with the pad 
held up to her she oould write. 

"Where did she kef^ her jewelsl Quickl Take the 
pendl and write," aaid Wethermill, heading her left 
wrist 

Vauquier thrust the pendl into her right hand, and 
awkwardljr and dowly her gloved fingers moved across 
the page. 

"I do not know," she wrote; and, with an oath, 
Wethermill snatched the paper up, tore it into pieces, 
and threw it down. 

"You have got to know," he siud, his face puiple 
with passion, and he flung out hia arm as though he 
would dash his fist into her face. But as he stood with 
his arm poised there came a singular change upon his 
face. 

"Did you hear anything?" he asked in a whiq>er. 

All listened, and all heard in the quiet of the night 
a fwnt click, and after an interval they heard it again, 
and after another but shorter interval yet once more. 

'"Diat's the gate," said Wethermill in a whisper of 
fear, and a pulse of hope stirred within Celia. 

He seized her wrists, crushed them tc^;ether behind 
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her, and swiftly fastened them once more. AdUe 
Rossignol sat down upon tlie floor, took tiie girl's feet 
upon her 1^, and quietly wrenched off her shoes. 

" The light," cried WethermlU in an agonised voice, 
and H^l&ne Vauquier flew acroas the room and turned 
it off. 

All three stood holding their breath, straining thm 
ears in the daric room. On the hard gravel of the 
drive outside footsteps became faintly audible, and 
grew louder and came near. Ad^e whispered to 
Vauquier: 

"Has the giri a lover?" 

And Hd^e Vauquier, even at that moment, laughed 
quietly. 

All Celia'a heart and jonib rose in revolt against her 
extremity. If she could only free her lips I The foo^ 
steps came round the comer of the house, they sounded 
on the drive outside the very window of this room. 
One cry, and she would be saved. She tossed back 
her head and tried to force the handkerchief out from 
between her teeth. But WethennDI's hand covered 
her mouth and heAd it closed. Tlie footsteps stopped, 
a tight shone for a moment out^de. The very handle 
of the door was tried. VHthin a few yards help was 
there — help and life. Just a frul latticed wooden door 
stood between her and them. She tried to rise to her 
feet. Ad^e Rossignol hdd her I^ firmly. She was 
powerless. She sat with one desperate hope that, who- 
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ever it was who was in the garden, he would break in. 
Were it even another murderer, he might haye more 
pity than the callous brutes who held her now; he 
could have no less. But the footsteps moved awa;. 
It was the withdrawal of all h<^. Celia heard Wetber- 
mill behind her draw a long breath of relief. 'Diat 
seemed to Celia almost the cruellest part of the whole 
tragedy. They waited in die darkness until the faint 
dick of the gate was heard once more. Then the light 
was turned up again. 

"We must go," said Wethermill. All the three of 
them were shaken. They stood looking at one anodier, 
white and trembling. "Diey spoke in whispers. To 
get out of the room, to have done with the business — 
that had suddenly become their chief necessity. 

Adile picked up the necklace and the rings from the 
satin-wood table and put them into a pocket-bag 
which was slung at her waist. 

"Hippolyte shall turn these things into money," Ae 
siud. "He shall set about it to-morrow. We shall 
have to keep the ffii now — ^until she tells us where the 
rest is hidden." 

"Yes, keep her," sud Hd&ne. "We will come 
over to Geneva in a few days, as soon as we can. We 
will persuade her to tell." ^e glanced darkly at the 
ff.ii. Celia shivered. 

"Yes, that's it," awd Wethermill. "But don't 
harm her. She will tell oi her own will. You will see. 
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TTie delay won't hurt now. We can't come bade 
and seardi for a little while." 

He was ^>eakiDg in a quick, a^tated voice. And 
Adfele agreed. The desire to be gone had killed even 
their fury at the loss of thdr prize. Some time they 
would come back, but they would not searcli now — 
they were too unnerred. 

"H^tene," aaid Wethennill, "get to bed. I'll come 
up with the chloroform and put you to aleqi." 

H^tene Vauquier hurried upstairs. It was part of her 
plan that ahe should be left alone in the riUa chloro- 
formed. Thus only could suspicion be averted from 
hetself . She did not shrink from the completion of 
the plan now. She went, the strange woman, without 
a tremor to her ordeal. Wethermill took die length 
of Ti^ which had fixed Celia to the pillar. 

"I'll follow," he sud, and as he turned he stumbled 
over the body of Mme. Dauvray. yfith a shrill ciy 
he kicked it out of his way and cr^t up the stMrs. 
Ad^e Rosaignol quickly set the room in order. She 
removed the stool from its position in die recess, and 
carried it to its place in the hall. She put Cdia's 
ahoea upon her feet, loosening the cord from her 
ankles. Then she looked about the floor and picked 
up here and there a scrap of cord. In die sQence the 
dodc upon the toantdshelf chimed die quarter past 
deven. She screwed the stopper on the fiask of 
vitriol veiy carefully, and put the flask away in her 
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pocket She went into the kitchen and fetched the 
lay of the garage. She put her hat on her head. 
^e even picked up and drew on her gloves, afnud lest 
she should leave them bdiind; and then Wethermill 
came down again. Ad^e looked at him inquir- 
ingly- 

"It is all done," he said, with a nod of the head. 
"I will bring the car down to the door. Then I'll 
drive you to Geneva and come back with the car 
here." 

He cautiously opened the latticed door of the mndow, 
listened for a moment, and ran ^lently down the drive. 
Ad^e dosed the door again, but she did not bolt it 
She came back into the room; she looked at Celia, as 
she lay back upon the settee, with a long ^nce of in- 
decision. And then, to Celia's surprise— for she had 
given up all hope — the indecision in her eyes became 
pity. She suddenly ran across the room and knelt down 
before Cdlia. With quick and feverish hands she un- 
tied the cord whidi fastened the tiwn of her skirt about 
her knees. 

At first Cdlia shrapk away, fearing some new cruelty. 
But Adze's voice came to her eaia, speaking — and 
speaking irith remorse. 

"I can't endure it!" she whispered, "You are ao 
young — too young to be killed." 

Ilie tears were rolling down Celia'a cheeks. Her 
face was pitiful and beseeching. 
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"Don't look at me like that, for God's sake, duldl" 
Ad^e vent on, and she chafed the giri's ankles for a 



"Can you standi" she asked. 

Celia nodded her head gratefully. After all, then, 
she was not to die. It seemed to her hardly possible. 
But before she could rise a subdued whirr of machin- 
ery penetrated into the room, and the motorcar came 
slowly to the f root of the villa, 

"Keep stilll" said Ad^e hurriedly, and she placed 
hersdif id froat of Celia. 

Wetbermill opened the wooden door, while Cdia's 
heart raced in her bosom. 

"I will go down and open the gate," he whispered. 
"Are you ready?" 

"Yes." 

Wethennill disappeared; and this time he left the 
door c^ten. Adfele helped Celia to her feet For a 
moment she tottered; then she stood firm. 

"Now runl" whispered AdUe. "Run, diild, for 
your iifel" 

Celia did not stop to think whither she should run, or 
how she should escape from Wethennill's search. She 
could not ask that her lips and her hands might be 
freed. She had hut a few seconds. She had one 
thought — to hide herself is the darkness of the garden. 
Celia fled across the room, sprang wildly over the 
sill, ran, tripped over her skirt, steadied herself, and 
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was swung off the ground by the arms of Han; 
Wethermill. 

"Hiere we are," he sud, with his shrill, wavering 
lau^. "I (^ned Uie gate before." And suddenly 
Celia hung inert in his arms. 

The light went out in the salon. Adfele Rosaignol, 
caiTTing Celia'a cloak, stepped out at the aide of the 
window, 

"^le has fainted," said Wethermill. "Wipe the 
mould off her shoes and off yours too — carefully. I 
don't want them to think this car has been out of the 
garage at all." 

Adfele stooped and obeyed. Wethermill cqiened the 
door of the car and ffung Celia into a seat. Adfele 
followed and took her seat i^posite the girl. Wether- 
mill stepped carefully agun on to the grass, and with 
the toe of his shoe scraped up and ploughed the im- 
pressions which he and Ad^e Rossignol had made on 
the ground, leaving those which Celia had made. He 
came back to the window. 

"She has left her footmatks clear enough," he 
whispered, '"Here will be no doubt in the morning 
that she went of her own free will." 

Then he took the chauffeur's seat, and the car glided 
silently down the drive and out by the gate. As soon 
as it was on the road it stopped. In an instant Ad^e 
Rossignol's head was out of the window. 

"What is it?" she exclaimed is fear. 
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Wethermill pointed to the roof. He had left the 
light burning in H^toe Vauquier's room. 

"We can't go back now," said Adile in a frantic 
whiaper. "No; it is over. I daren't go back." And 
Wethermill jammed down the lever. The car sprang 
forward, and humming steadily over the white road 
devoured die tnitea. But they had made their one 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE GENEVA. BOAS 

The car had neariy leached Anoecy before Cdia 
woke to consciousness. And even then she was dazed. 
She was only aware that she was in the motoivcar and 
travelling at a great speed. She lay back, drinking 
in the fresh air. Then she moved, and with the move- 
ment came to her recollection and the sense of pain. 
Her arms and wrists were still bound behind her, 
and the coids hurt her like hot wires. Her mouth, 
however, and her feet were free. She started forward, 
and AdMe Rossignol spoke sternly from the seat of^o- 
site. 

"Keep still. I am holding the flask tn my hand. 
If you scream, if you make a movement to esci^, I 
shall fling the vitriol in your face," she said, 

Celia shrank back, shivering. 

"I won'tl I won'tl" she whispered piteously. Her 
spirit was broken by the horrors of the night's advei^ 
ture. She lay back and cried quietly in the darimess 
of the carriage. The car dashed through Annecy. 
It seemed incredible to Celia that less than six hours 
ago she had been dining with Mme. Dauvray and the 
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woman opposite, who was now her jailer. Mme. Dau- 
vray lay dead in the little aaion, and she hersdf — she 
dared Dot think what laj in front of her. She was to 
be persuaded — ftiat was the word — to tcjl what she 
did not know. Meanwhile her name would be exe- 
crated through Aix as the murderess of the woman who 
had saved her. lien suddenly the car stopped. 
Here were lights outside. Celia heard voices. A man 
was speaking to Wethermill. She started and saw 
Adtie Tact's arm flash upwards. She sank back in 
terror; and the car rolled on into the daikness. Adfele 
Tac^ drew a breath of relief. Hie one point of danger 
had been passed. They had crossed the Pont de la 
Culle, they were in Switzeriand. 

Some long while afterwards the car slackened its 
q>eed. By the side of it Celia heard the sound of wheds 
and of the hooves of a horse. A single-horsed dosed 
landau had been caught up as it jc^ed along the road. 
The motorcar stopped ; close by the side of it the driver 
of the landau naned in his horse. Wethmnill jumped 
down from the diauffeur's seat, opened the door ot the 
Undau, and then put his head in at the window (A the 
car. 

"Are you ready? Be quickl" 

Ad^e turned to Celia. 

"Not a word, rememberl" 

Wethermill flung open the door of die car, Adfele 

took the girl's feet and drew them down to Uie step 
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of Hit car. llien she pushed her out Wethennill 
cau^t her in hia arms and carried her to the landau. 
CeJU dared not cry out Her hands wera helpless, her 
face at the mercy of that grim flask. Just ahead of 
them the lif^ta of Geneva were visible, and from the 
lights a silver ndiance oveispread a patch of sl^. 
Wethennill placed her in the landau; Ad^e ^rang in 
bdund her and closed the door. I^e tnnafer had 
taken no more than a few seconds. The landau jogged 
into Geneva; the motor tuned and sped back over the 
&tj miles of emp^ road to Aix. 

As the motoivcar rolled away, courage returned for 
a moment to Celia. Hie man — the murderer — had 
gone. She was alone with AdiJe Rossignol in a cai^ 
riage moving no taster than an ordinary trot Her 
ankles were free, the gag had been taken from her lips. 
If only she could free her hands and choose a moment 
when AdUe was off her guard she mi^t c^>en the door 
and spring out on to the road. She saw AdUe draw 
down the blinds of the carriage, and very carefully, 
very secretly, Celia began to work her hands behind 
her. She was an adept; no movement was visible, but, 
on the other hand, no success was obtained. The 
knots had been too cunnio^y tied. And then Mme. 
Rossignol touched a button at her side in the leather of 
the carriage. 

The touch turned on a tiny lamp in the loof of die 
carriage, and she raised a warning hand to C^ia. 
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"Now keep very quiet." 

Right through the empty streets of Geneva die landau 
was quietly driven. Ad^e had peeped from dme to 
time under the blind. There were few people in the 
streets. Once or twice a aergenirde-viUe was seen 
under the light of a lamp. Celia daied not cry out. 
Over agunst her, persistendy watching her, Ad^e 
Roaagnol sat with the op«i flask denched in her hand, 
and from the vitriol Celia shrank with an oveni^ielm- 
ing terror. TTie cania^ drove out from the town along 
the western edge of the lake. 

"Now listen," aud Ad^e. "As soon as the landau 
stops die door of the house opposite to which it sb^ 
will open. I shall open die carriage door myself and 
you will get out You must stand close by the carriage 
door until I have got out. I shidl hold this flask ready 
in my hand. As soon as I am out you will run across 
the pavonent into the house. You won't ;^>eak or 
scream." 

Ad^e Rossignol turned out the lamp and ten minutes 
later the carriage passed down the littie street and 
attracted Mme. Gobin's notice. Marthe Gobin had 
lit no light in her room. Adfele Rossignol peered out 
of the carriage. She saw the houses in darkness. 
She could not see the busybody's face watching the 
landau from a dark window. She cut the cords which 
fastened the girl's hands. Tha carriage stopped. 
She opened the door. Celia sprang out on to the 
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pavement, ^e sprang so quickly that Ad^e Rossignol 
caught and held the train of het dreaa. But it was the 
fear of the vitriol which had made her ^ring so nimbly. 
It was that, too, which made her run so lightlj and 
quickly into the house. The old woman who acted 
as serrant, Jeanne Tac^, received her. Celia offered 
no reliance. The fear of vitriol had made her supple 
as a glove. Jeanne hurried her down the stairs into 
the little parlour at the back of the house, where sup- 
per was Ifud, and pushed her into a chair. Celia let 
her arms fall forward chi the table. She had no hc^e 
now. She was friendless and alone in a den of mui^ 
derers, who meant first to torture, then to kill her. 
She would be held up to execraUon as a murderess. No 
one would know how she had died or what she had 
suffered. She was in pain, and her throat burned. 
She buried her face in her arms and sobbed. All her 
body shook with her sobbing. Jeanne Rossignol took 
no notice. She treated C^e just as the others had 
done. Celia was la p^iie, against whom she had no 
animosi^, by whom she was not to be touched to any 
tenderness. La petUe had unconsciously played her 
useful part in their crime. But her use was ended 
now, and they would deal with her accordingly. She 
removed the girl's hat and cloak and tossed them 
aside. 

"Now stay quiet until we are ready for you," she 

said. And Celia, lifting her head, said in a whi^>er: 
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"Waterl" 

The old womaD poured aome from a jug and held the 
glass to Cdia'a lips. 

"lliaDk you," whispered Celia gratefully, and 
Ad^e came into the room. She told the story of the 
Dight to Jeanne, and afterwards to Hippolyte when he 
joiaed them, 

"And nothing gtunedl" cried the older woman 
furiously. "And we have hardly a five-fraac piece 
in the house." 

" Yes, something," said Adfele. " A necklace — a 
good one — some good rings, and bracelets. And we 
shall find out where the rest is hid — ^from her." And 
she nodded at Celia. 

The three people ate their supper, and, while they 
ate it, discussed Celia 's fate. She was lying with her 
head bowed upon her arms at the same table, within a 
foot of them. But they made no more of her presence 
than if she had been an old shoe. Only once did one 
of them speak to her. 

"Stop your whimpering," said Hippolyte roughly. 
"We can hardly hear ourselves talk." 

He was for finishing with the bu^ness altogether 
to-night. 

"It's a mistake," he said. "llieTe's been a bungle, 
and the sooner we are rid of it the better. There's 
a boat at the bottom of the garden." 

Cdia listened and shuddered. He would have no 
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more compunction over drowning her than he would 
have had over drowning a blind kitten. 

"It's cuised luck," he said. "But we have got the 
necklace — that's aomething. Iliat's our share, do 
you see? The young spark can look for the rest." 

But HS^ne Vauquier's wish prevailed. She was the 
leader. Iley would kec^ the girl until she came to 
Geneva. 

Iley took her upsturs into the big bedroom over> 
looking the lake. Ad^e opened the door of the closet, 
where a truckle-bed stood, and thrust the girl in. 

"This is my room," she said wamingly, pointing to 
the bedroom. "Take care I hear no noise. You might 
shout yourself hoarse, my pretty one; no one else would 
hear you. But I should, and afterwards — we should 
no longer be able to call you 'my pretty one,' ehT" 

And with a horrible playfulness she pinched the 
^rl's cheek. 

Then with old Jeanne's help she stripped Celia and 
told her to get into bed. 

"Ill give her something to ke^ her quiet," said 
Ad^e, and she fetched her morphia-needle and injected 
a dose into Cetia's arm. 

Then they took her clothes away and left her in ^e 
darkness. She heard the key turn in the lock, and a 
moment after the sound of the bedstead being drawn 
across the doorway. But she heard no more, for 
almost immediately she felt asleep. 
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She was awakened some time the next day by the 
door opening. Old Jeanne Taa€ brought her in a 
jug of water and a roll of bread, and locked her up 
again. And a long time afterwards ^e brou^t her 
another supply. Yet another day had gone, but in 
that dark cupboard Celia had no means of judging 
time. Id the afternoon the newspaper came out with 
the announcement that Mme, DauvTay*a jewellery 
had been discovered under the boards. Hippolyte 
brought in the oewspaper, and, cursing their stupidi^, 
they sat down to decide upon Cdia's fate, lliat, 
however, was soon arranged. They would dress her 
in everything which she wore when she came, so that 
no trace of her might be discovered, l^ey would 
give her another dose of morphia, sew her up in a 
sack as soon as she was unconscious, row her far out 
on to the lake, and sink her with a weight attached. 
Tley dragged her out from the cupboard, always with 
the threat of that bright aluminium flask before her 
eyes. She tei\ upon her knees, imploring their pily 
with the tears running down her cheeks; but they 
sewed the strip of sacking over her face so that she 
^ould see nothing of their preparations. They flung 
her on the sofa, secured her as Hanaud had found her, 
and, leaving her in the old woman's charge, sent down 
Adfele for her needle and Hippolyte to get ready the 
boat. As Hippolyte opened the door he saw the launda 
of the Chef de la SQret^ glide along the bank 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HAJIAUD EXPLAINS 

lliia is the story as Mr. Ricardo wrote tt out from the 
statement of Celia herself and the confession of AdMe 
Rossignol. Obscurities which had puzzled tiim were 
made dear. But he was still unaware how Hanaud 
had worked out the solution. 

"You promised me that you would explun," he 
said, when they were both together after the trial was 
over at Aix. The two men had just finished luncheon 
at the Cercle and were sitting over their coffee. Haoaud 
lighted a cigar. 

'"niere were difficulties, of course," he said; "Ihe 
crime was so carefully planned. TTie little detaUs, 
such as the footprints, the absence of any mud from 
the girl's shoes in the carriage of the motor-car, the 
dionev at Annecy, the purchase of the cord, the want 
of any ^gn of a strug^e in the little salon, were all 
carefully thought out Had not one little accident 
happened, and one little mistake been made in con- 
eequence, I doubt if we should have laid our hands 
upon one of the gang. We might have suspected 
Wethermill; we should hardly have secured him, and 
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we should Tery likdy never have known (rf the Tac^ 
family. That mistake was, as you no doubt are fully 
aware " 

"Hie failure of WethenniU to discover Mme. Dau- 
Tray 's jewels," stud Ricaido at once. 

"No, my friend," answered Hanaud. "lliat made 
them keep Mile. CdUe alive. It enabled us to save 
her when we had discovered the whereabouts of the 
gang. It did not help us veiy much to lay our hands 
upon them. No; the little accident which happened 
was the entrance of our friend Perrichet into the gar- 
des while the murderers were still in the room. Ima^e 
that scene, M. Ricardo. Tie rage of the murderers 
at their inability to discover the plunder for which they 
had risked their necks, the old woman crumpled up 
on the fioor against the wall, the giri wiidng laboriously 
with fettered arms 'I do not know' under threats of 
torture, and then in the stillness of the night the dear, 
dny click of the gate and the measured, relentless foot- 
steps. No wonder they were terrified in that dark 
room. What would be their one thou^tt Why, to 
get away — to come back peiiiaps later, when Mile. 
C^ie should have told them what, by the way, she 
did not know, but in any case to get away now. So 
they made their little mistake, and in their huny they 
left the light burning in the room of H^I^e Vauquier, 
and the murder was discovered seven hours too soon 
for them." 
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"Seven houral". said Mr. Ricardo. 

"Yes. llie household did not rise early. It was 
not until aeven diat the charwoman came. It was 
she who was meant to discover the crime. By that 
time the motor-^ar would have been back three hours 
ago in its garage. Servettaz, the diaufieur, would 
have returned from Chamb^ry some time in the morn- 
ing, he would have cleaned the car, he would have 
noticed that there was very little petrol in the tank, 
as there had been when he had left it on the day before. 
He would not have noticed that some of his many tins 
which had been full yesterday were emp^ to-day. 
We should not have discovered that about four in the 
morning the car was close to the Yilla Rose and that 
it had travelled, between midnight and five in the 
morning, a hundred and fifty kilometres." 

"But you had already guessed 'Geneva,'" said 
Ricardo. "At luncheon, before the news came that 
the car was found, you had guessed it," 

"It was a shot," said Hanaud, "The absence of 
the car helped me to make it It is a huge ci^ and 
not very far away, a likely place for people with the 
police at their heels to run to earth in. But if the 
car had been discovered in the garage I should not 
have made that shot Even then I hod no particu- 
lar conviction about Geneva. I really wished to see 
how Wethennill would take it He was wonderfuL" 

"He sprang up." 
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"He betrayed nothing but surprise. You showed 
no less surprise than he did, my good friend. What 
I was looking for was one glance of fear. I did not 
get it." 

"Yet you suspected him — even then you spoke of 
brains and audad^. You told him enough to hinder 
him tiom conununicating with the red-haired woman 
in Genera. You isolated him. Yes, you suspected 

"Let us take the case from the be^nning. When 
you first came to me, as I told you, the Commlssaire 
had already been with me. Iliere was an interesting 
piece of evidence already in his possession. Adolphe 
Ruel — ^o saw Wethennill and Yauquier blether 
close by the Casino and overheard that ciy of Wether- 
miU's, 'It is true: I must have money!* — ^had already 
been with his stoiy to the Commissure. I knew it 
when Harry Wethermill came into the room to ask me 
to take up the case. Iliat was a bold stroke, my 
friend. The dumces were a hundred to one that I 
should not interrupt my holiday to take up a case 
because of your little dinner^ar^ in London. Indeed, 
I should not have interrupted it had I not known 
Adolphe Ruel's story. As it was I could not resist 
Wethermill's very audacity charmed me. Oh yes, I 
felt that I must pit myself against him. So few crint- 
inals have spirit, M. Ricardo. It is dq>lorable how 
few. But Wethermill! See m wiiat a fine positbn 
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he would have been if only I had refused. He himsdf 
had been the firat to c^ upon the first detective in 
Prance. And his argumnitl He loved Mile. Cdie. 
llierefore she must be innocent! How he stuck to 
itt People would have said, 'Love is bUnd,' and all 
the more they would have suspected MUe. C^lie. Yes, 
but they love the blind lover. Ilierefore all the more 
would it have been impossible for them to believe 
Harry Wethermill had any share in that grim crime." 

Mr. Ricardo drew his chair closer in to the table. 

"I will confess to you," he said, "that I thought 
Mile. C^e was an accomplice." 

"It is not surprising," siud Hanaud. "Some one 
within the house was an accomplice — we start with 
that fact. He house had not been l»>oken into. 
Iliere was Mile. C^ie's record as H^^e Vauquier 
gave it to us, and a record t^viously true. Hiere 
was the fact that she had got rid of Servettaz. There 
was the maid upstairs very ill horn die chloroform. 
What more likely than that MUe. C^e had arranged 
a stance, and then when the lights were out had ad- 
mitted the murderer through that convenient glass 
door ?" 

"There were, besides, the definite imprints of her 
shoes," said Mr. Ricardo. 

"Yes, but that is precisely where I began to fed 

sure that she was innocent," replied Hanaud dryly. 

"All the other footnuiriLS had been so carefully scored 
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and ploughed up that nothing could be made of them. 
Yet those little ones remained so definite, so es^jr 
identified, and I began to wonder why these, too, had 
not been cut up and stamped over. The murderers 
had taken, you see, an excess of precaution to throw 
the presumpdoD of guilt upon Mile. C^ie rather thui 
upon Vauqui^. However, diere the footsteps were. 
Mile. C^e had ^rung from the room as I described 
to Wethermill. But I was puzzled. Hien in the 
room I found the tom-up sheet of notepaper with the 
words, ' Je ne sua pas,* in mademoiselle's handwriting. 
lie words might have been spirit-writing, tiiey might 
have meant anything. I put them away in my mind. 
But in the room the settee puzzled me. And again I 
was troubled— greatly troubled." 

"Yes, I saw that" 

"And not you alone," said Hanaud, with a smile. 
"Do you remember that loud ciy Wethermill gave 
when we returned to the room and once more I stood 
before the settee? Oh, he turned it off very well. I 
had said that 'our criminals in Fram% were not very 
gentle with their victims, and he pretended that it was 
in fear of what Mile. C^ie might be suffering which 
had torn that cry from his heart But it was not so. 
He was afraid — deadly afraid — not for Mile. C^ie, 
but for himself. He was afraid that I had understood 
what these cushions had to tell me." 

"What did Uiey t»ll you?" asked Ricardo. 
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"You know now," said Hanaud. "Tbej were two 
cushions, both indented, and indented in diiTerent 
w&ys. The one at the head was irregularly indented 
— something shaped had pressed upon it It might 
have been a face — it might not; and there waa a little 
brown stain which was fresh and which was blood. 
The second cushion had two separate impressions, and 
between them the cushion was forced up in a thin 
ridge; and these impressions were more definite. X 
measured the dbtance between the two cushions, and 
I found this: that supposing — and it was a large sup- 
position — the cushions had not been moved since those 
impressions were made, a girl of Mile. Chile's hdght 
lying stretched out upon the sofa would have her face 
pressing down upon one cushion and her feet and in- 
steps upon the other. Now, the impressions upon the 
second cushion and the thin ridge between them were 
just the impressions which mi^t have been made by 
a pair of shoes held close together. But that would 
not be a natural attitude for any one, and die mark upon 
the head cushion was very deep. Supposing that my 
conjectures were true, then a woman would only lie 
like that because she was helpless, because she had been 
flung there, because she could not lift hersdf — because, 
in a word, her hands were tied behind her back and her 
feet fastened together. Well, then, follow this train 
of reasoning, my friendl Suppose my conjectures^ 
and we had nothing but conjectures to build upon — 
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were true, the woman flung upon the aofa could not be 
H^fene Vauquier, for she would have said so; she could 
have had no reason for concealment But it must 
be Mile. C^ie. Iliere was the slit in the one cushion 
and the stain on the other whidi, of course, I had not 
accounted for. Hiere wa& still, too, the puzzle of the 
footsteps outside the glass doors. If Mile. C^ie had 
been bound upon the sofa, how came she to run with 
her*limb3 free from the house? Iliere was a question 
— a question not easy to answer." 

"Yes," said Mr. Ricardo. 

"Yes; but there was also another question. Si^ 
pose that Mile. CSie wa^, after all, the victim, not the 
accomplice; suppose she had been flung tied upon the 
sofa; suppose that somehow the imprint of her shoes 
upon the ground had been made, and that she had 
afterwards been carried away, so that the maid might 
be cleared of all complicity — in that case it became 
intelligible why the other footprints were scored out 
and hers left The presumption of guilt would fall 
upon her. Ilere would be proof that she ran hur- 
riedly from die room and sprang into a motor-cai of 
her own free will. But, again, if that theoiy were true, 
then Hglfene Vauquier was the accomplice and not 
Mile. C^lie." 

"I follow that." 

"Then 1 found an interesting piece of evidence with 
t^ard to the strange woman who came: I picked 
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up a long red hair — a, very important piece of evidence 
about which I thought it best to saj nothing at all. 
It was not Mile. C4lie'a hair, which is fair; nor Vau- 
quier's, which is black; nor Mme. Dauvray's, which 
is dyed brown; nor die charwoman's, which is grey- 
It was, therefore, the visitor's. Well, we went up- 
st^rs to Mile. C^ie's room." 

"Yes," said Mr. Ricardo eageriy. "We are coming 
to the pot of cream." 

"In that room we learnt that H^toe Vauquier, at 
her own request, had already pud it a visit It is 
true the Commissaire said that he had kept his eye 
on her Uie whole time. But none the less from the 
window he saw me coming down the road, and that 
he could not have done, as I made sure, unless he had 
turned his back upon Vauqui^ and leaned out of the 
window. Now at the time I had an open mind about 
Vauquier. On the whole I was inclined to think she 
had no share in the affair. But either she or MHe. 
C^ie had, and perhaps both. But one of them — ^yes. 
lliat was sure. Therefore I asked what drawers she 
touched after the Commissaire had leaned out of the 
window. For if she had any motive in wishing to 
viat the room she would have satisfied it when the 
Commi<>saire's' baoJc was turned. He pointed to a 
drawer, and I took out a dress and shook it, thinking 
that she may have wished (o hide something. But 
nothing fell out Oa the other hand, however, I saw 
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some quite fresh grease-marks, made b; fingeis, and 
the marks were wet I began to ask myself how it was 
that Hd^ne Vauquier, who bad just been helped to 
dress by the nuise, had grease upon ber fingers, llien 
I looked at a drawer which she had examined first of 
all. Ilere were no grease-marks on the clothes she 
had turned oyer before the Commissaire leaned out of 
the window. Therefore it foHowed that during the 
few seconds when he was watching me she had touched 
grease. I looked about the room, and there on the 
dressing-table dose by the chest of drawers was a pot 
of cold cream. Tbat was the grease HS^e Vauquier 
bad toudied. And why — if not to hide some small 
thing in it which, firstly, she dared not keep in her own 
room; whicb, secondly, she wished to hide in the room 
of Mile. Cdie; and which, thirdly, she had not had an 
opportunity to bide before? Now bear those three 
conditions in mind, and tell me what the small thing 
was." 

Mr. Ricatdo nodded his head. 

"I know now," he said. "You told me. The ear- 
rings of Mile. C^ie. But I should not have guessed 
it at the time." 

"Nor could I — at the time," said Hanaud. "I 
kept my open mind about H^l^iie Vauquier; but I 
locked the door and took the key. I^en we went 
and heard Vp.uquier's story. The story was dever, 
because so much of it was obviously, indisputaUy true. 
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Hie account of the s&inces, of Mme. Dauvraj's super- 
stitioDs, her desire for an interview with Mme. de 
Moatespan — such details are not invented. It was 
interesting, too, to know that there had been a s^anoe 
planned for that nightl T^e method of the murder 
b^an to be clear. So tar she spoke the truth. But 
then she lied. Yes, she lied, and it was a bad lie, my 
friend. She told us that the strange woman Ad^e 
had black hair. Now I carried in my pocket-book 
proof that that woman's hair was red. Why did ^e 
lie, except to make impossible the identification of that 
strange visitor? Ilat was the first false step taken 
by H^ine Vauquier. 

"Now let us take the second. I thought nothing 
of her rancour against Mile. C^e. To me it was 
all very natural. She — the hard peasant woman no 
longer young, who had been for years the confidential 
servant of Mme. Dauviay, and no doubt had taken 
her levy from the impostors who preyed upon her 
credulous mistress — certiunly she would hate this young 
and pretty outcast whom she has to wait upon, whose 
hair she has to dress. Vauquier — she would hate her. 
But if by any chance she were in die plot — and the lie 
seemed to show she was — then the sSinces showed me 
new possibilities. For H^toe used to help Mile. 
C^ie. Suppose that the s&nce had taken place, that 
this scq)tJcal visitor with the red hair professed her- 
aAt dissatisfied with Vauquier's metiiod of testing the 
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medium, had suggested anodier way, Mile. C^e could 
not object, and there she would be neatly and securely 
packed up beyond the power of offering any resistance, 
before she could have a suspidon that things were 
wrong. It would be an easy little comedy to play. 
And if that were trae — why, there were my sofa cushions 
partly explained." 

"Yes, I seel" cried Ricardo, with enthusiasm. "You 
are wonderful." 

Hanaud was not displeased with his companion's 
enthusiasm. ,. 

"But wait a moment. We have only conjectures 
so far, and one fact that H^toe Vauquier lied about 
the odour of the strange woman's hair. Now we get 
another fact Mile. C^ie was wearing buckles on her 
shoes. And there is my slit in the sofa cushions. For 
when she is flung on to the sofa, what will she dof 
She will kick, she will struggle. Of course it is con- 
jecture. I do not as yet hold pigheadedly to it. I am 
not yet sure that Mile. C^lie is innocent I am willing 
at any moment to admit that the facts contradict my 
theoiy. But, on the contrary, each fact that I dis- 
cover helps it to take shape. 

"Now I come to H^^ne Vauquier*s second mistake. 
On the evening when you saw Mile. C^e in the garden 
behind the baccarat-rooms you noticed that she wore 
no jewelleiy except a pair of diamond eardrops. In the 
photograph of her which WethenniU showed me, again 
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she vas wearing them. Is it not, therefore, probable 
that she usuaitjr wore themf When I examined her 
room I found the case for those eaninga — the case was 
emptf. It was natural, then, to inter diat she was 
wearing them when she came down to the s&ince." 

"Yes." 

"Wdl, I read a description — a carefully written 
description — of the missing girl, made by H^ine Vau- 
quier after an examination of the ^ri's wardrobe. 
Hiere is no mention of the earrings. So I asked her 
— 'Was she not wearing them?' H^ne Vauquier 
was taken by surprise. How should I know anything 
of Mile. C^e's earrings? ^e hesitated. She did 
not quite know what answer to make. Now, why? 
Since she herself dressed Mile. C^e, and remembers 
'90 very well fdl she wore, why does she hesitate? 
Well, there is a reason. She does not know how much 
I know about those diamond eardrops. She is not 
sure whether we have not dipped into that pot of cold 
cream and found them. Yet without knowing fAie 
cannot answer. So now we come back to our pot of 
cold cream." 

"Yesl" cried Mr. Ricaido. "They were there." 

"Wut a bit," said Hauaud. "Let ua see how it 
works out Remember the conditions. Vauquter has 
some small thing which she must hide, and which she 
wishes to hide in Mile. C^ie's room. For she admitted 
that it was her suggestion that she should look through 
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mademoiselle's wardrobe. For what reason does she 
choose the ^'s room, except that if the thing were 
discovered that would be the natural place for it? 
It 19, then, something belonging to Mile. C^e. There 
was a second condition we laid down. It was some- 
thing Yauquier had not been able to hide before. It 
came, then, into her possession last night Why could 
she not hide it last ni^tT Because she was not alone. 
There were the man and the woman, her accomplices. 
It was something, thca, which she was concerned in 
hiding from them. It is not rash to guess, then, that 
it was some piece of the plunder of which the other two 
would have claimed their share — and a piece of plunder 
belonging to Mile. C^ie. Well, she has nothing but 
the diamond eardrops. Suppose Vauquier is left alone 
to guard Mile. C^ie while the odier two ransack Mme. 
Dauvra^'s room. She sees her chance. The ^li 
cannot stir hand or foot to save herself. Vauquier 
tears the eardrops in a irnrrj from her ears — and there 
I have my drop of blood just where I should expect 
it to be. But now follow diisl Vauquier hides the 
earrings in her pocket Sbe goes to bed in order to 
be chloroformed. She knows that it is very possible 
that her room will be searched before she regains 
consciousness, or before she is well enough to move. 
There is only one place to hide them in, only one place 
where they will be safe.- In bed with her. But in the 
morning she must get rid of them, and a nurse is with 
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her. Hence the excuse to go to Mile. Cdie's loom. 
If the eardrops are found in the pot of cold cream, it 
would only be thought that Mile. C^ie had herself 
hidden them there for safe^. Again it is conjecture, 
and I wish to make aure. So I tell Vauquier she can go 
away, and I leave her unwatched. I have her drivea 
to tiie depdt instead of to her friends, and searched. 
Upon her is found the pot of cream, and in the cream 
Mile. C^lie's eardrops. She has slipped into Mile. 
Cdie's loom, as, if my theory was correct, she would 
be sure to do, and put the pot of cream into her pocket 
So I am now fairly sure that she is concerned in the 
murder. 

"We then went to Mme. Dauvmy's room and dis^ 
cov^ed her brilliants and her ornaments. At once 
the meaning of that agitated piece of hand-writing of 
Mile. C^e's becomes dear. She is asked where tiie 
jewels are hidden. She cannot answer, for her mouth, 
of course, is stopped. She has to write, llius my 
conjectures get more and more support. And, mind 
this, one of the two women is guilty — Cflie or Vau- 
quier. My discoveries all fit in with the theory of 
C^e's innocence. But there tem^ the footprints, 
for which I found no explanation, 

"You will remember I made you all promise silence 

as to the finding of Mme. Dauvray's jewellery. For 

I thought, if they have taken the girl away so that 

suspicion may fall on her and not on Vauquier, they 
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mean to dispose of her. But they aaty keep her so 
long aa they have a chance of finding out from her 
Mme. DauvTa/s hiding-place. It was a small chance, 
but OUT only one. The moment the discoveiy of the 
jewdlei7 was published the girl's fate was sealed, 
were my Uieoiy true. 

"Thra came our adverUsement and Mme. Gobin's 
written testimony. There was one small point of 
interest which I will take first: her statement that 
Adftle was the Christian name of the woman with the 
ted hair, that the old woman who was the servant in 
that house in the subuib of Geneva cdled her Ad^e, 
just simply Adfeie. Ilat interested me, for H^tee 
Vauquier had called her Ad^e too when she was de- 
scribing to us the unknown visitor. 'Ad^' was what 
Mme. Dauvray called her." 

"Yes," said Ricardo. "H^ine Vauquier made a 
slip there. She should have given her a false name." 

Hanaud nodded. 

"It is the one slip she made in the ^^ole of the 
business. Nor did she recover herself very deverly. 
For whm the Commissaire pounced upon the name, 
she at once modified her words. She only thought now 
that the name was Ad^e, or something like it But 
when I went on to suggest that the name in any case 
would be a false one, at once she weot back upon her 
modifications. And now she was sure that Ad^ was 
the name used. I remembered her hesilatkm whoi 
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I reed Marthe Gobin's letter. T^tj hdped to con- 
firm me in my theoiy that she was la the plot; and they 
made me very sure that it was an Ad^e for vrfiom we 
had to look. So far well. But other statements in 
the letter puzzled me. Tor instance, 'She tan lighdy 
and quickly across the pavement into die house, as 
though she were afiud to be seen.' Hiose were the 
words, and the woman was obviously honest What 
became of my theory then T Tlie giri was free to run, 
free to stoop and pick up the train of her gown In her 
hand, free to shout for help in the open street if she 
wanted help. No; that I could not «q>lain until that 
afternoon, when I saw Mile. C^e's terror-stricken 
eyes fixed upon that fla^, as Lemerre poured a little 
out and burnt a hole in the sack. I^en I understood 
well enough. The fear of vitriol!" Hanaud gave an 
uneasy shudder. "And it is enough to make any one 
afraidi That I can tell you. No wonder she lay 
atill as a mouse upon the sota tn the bedroom. No 
wonder she ran quickly into the house. ■ Well, there 
you have the explanation. I had only my theoiy to 
work upon even after Mme. Gobin's evidence. But 
as it happened it was the right one. Meanwhile, of 
course, I made my inquiries into WethermUl's circum- 
stances. My good friends in England helped me. 
They were precarious. He owed money in Aix, mon^ 
at hb hotel. We knew from the motor-car diat the 
man we were seaidung for had returned to Aix. llungs 
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t>egan to look black for Wethermill. Then you gave 
me a little piece of informatioD." 

"II" exclaimed Ricardo, with a start 

"Yes. You told me that you walked up to the 
hotel with Harry Wethermill on the night of the murder 
and s^wrated just before ten. A glance into his 
rooms which I had — ^you will remember that when we 
had discovered the motor>car I suggested that we 
should go to Harry WethermiD's rooms and talk it 
over — that glance enabled me to see that he could very 
easily have got out of his room on to the verandah 
below and escaped from the hotd by the garden quite 
unseen. For you will remember that whereas your 
rooms look out to the front and on to the slope of Mont 
Revard, Wethennill's look out over the garden and 
the town of Aiz. In a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes be could have reached the VHIa Rose. He 
could have been in the salon before half-^rast ten, and 
that is just the hour whidi suited me perfectly. And, 
as he got out unnoticed, so he could return. So he 
did retumi My friend, there are some interesting 
marks upon the window-sill of Wethermill's room and 
upon tiie pillar just beneath it. l^ke a look, M. 
Ricardo, when you return to your hotel. But that was 
not all. We talked of Geneva in Mr. Wethermill's 
room, and of the distance between Geneva and Aix. 
Do you remember that?" 

"Yes," replied Ricardo. 
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" Do you remember too that I asked him for a road- 
book?" 

"Yes; to make sure of the distance. I do." 

"Ah, but it was not to make sure of the distance 
that I asked for the load-book, my friend. I asked in 
order to find out whether Hany Wethennili had a 
road-book at all whidi gave a plan of the roads between 
here and Geneva. And be had. He handed it to me 
at once and quite naturally. I hope that I took it 
calmly, but I was not at all calm inside. For it was 
a new road-book, which, by the way, he bought a week 
before, and I was asking mysdf ^1 the while — now 
what was I asking myself, M. Ricardof" 

"No," said Ricaido, with a smile. "I am growing 
wary. I will not tdl you what you were asking your- 
aeit, M. Hanaud. For even were I right you would 
make out that I was wrong, and leap upon me with 
injuries and gibes. No, you shall drink your coifee 
and tell me of your own accord." 

"Well," said Hanaud, laughing, "I will tell you. 
I was asking myself: 'Why does a man who owns no 
motor-car, who hires no motor-car, go out into Aix 
and buy an automobilist's road-map? With what 
object?' And I found it an interesting question. 
M. Harry Wethennili was not tiie man to go upon 
a walking tour, eh? Oh, I was obtaining evidence. 
But then came an overwhelming thing — the murder 
of Marthe Gobin. We know now how he did It He 
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valkcd beside the cab, put his head in at the window, 
asked, 'Have you come in answer to the adrertiae- 
ment V and stabbed her straight to the heart through 
her dress. The dress and the wetq>oa which he used 
would save him from being stained with her blood. 
He was in your room that morning, when we were at 
<he station. As I told you, he left his glore behind. 
He was searching for a telegram in answer to your 
advertisement Or he came to sound you. He had 
already received his telegram from Hippolyte. He 
was like a fox in a cage, sn^pmg at every one, twisting 
vainly this way and that way, risking everything and 
«veiy one to save his precious neck. Martlie Gobin 
was in the way. She b killed. Mile. C^Iie is a danger. 
So Mile. Cdie must be suppressed. And off goes a 
telegram to the Geneva paper, handed in by a waiter 
from the cal^ at the station of Qiamb^ before five 
o'clock. Wethezmill went to Chamb^ that attemoon 
when we went to Geneva. Once we could get him 
on the run, once we could so hany and bustle him that 
he must take risks— why, we had him. And that after- 
noon he had to take them." 

"So that even before Marthe Gobin was killed you 
were sure that Wetheimill was the murderer?" 

Hanaud's face douded over. 

"You put your finger on a sore plaoe, M. Ricardo. 

I was sure, but I still wanted evidence to convict. I 

left him free, hewing for that evidence. I left him tree, 
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hoping that he would ctMiumt fainuelf . He did, but 

welt, let us talk of some one elae. What of Mile. 
C«iel" 

Ricaido drew a letter horn his pocket. 

"I have a sister in Londoa, a widow," he said. 
"She is kind. I, too, have been thinking of what 
will become of Mile. C^e. I wrote to my sister, 
and here b her reply. Mile. C^e w3l be very wel- 
come." 

Hanaud stretched out his hand and shook BJcardo's 
warmly. 

"She will not, I think, be for very long a burden. 
She is young. She will recover from this shock. She 
is very pretty, very gentle. If — if no one comes fop- 
waid whom she loves and who loves her — I — yes, I 
mysdf, who was her papa for one night, will be her 
husband forever." 

He laughed inordinately at his own joke; it was a 
habit of M. Hanaud's. Then he said gravely: 

"But I am glad, M. Ricardo, for Mile. C^ie's 
sake that I came to your amusing dinner-party in 
London." 

Mr. Ricardo was sil^it for a moment. Then he 
asked: 

"And what will happen to the condemned?" 

"To the women? Imprisonment for life." 

"And to the man?" 
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Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

"Periiaps the guillotine. Periiaps New Caledonia. 
How can I sayf I am not the President of the 
Republic." 

END 
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